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we” MEMORIAL DAY. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Ye happy dead we gave to God, 
Who keepeth what is his, alway ; 
* We Jay the violets on the sod, 
We lay our hearts to yours to-day. 


Oh, take them, broken and unmeet 
For that high faith you used to have ! 
The trembling hand. the faltering feet 
We turn to you, across the grave. 


The fine resolve, the lofty part 
That perished like a sun-smote flower ; 
The silent coward in the heart ; 
" ‘The memory of the weakest hour ; 


The thing we are not—meant to be— 
And still go begging grief to make 
Us, for the love we bear to ye— 
Oh, take them all, for Love’s dear sake! 


Whoelsein earth or Heaven can know ? 
Like the dear dead,who can forgive ? 
Again, because we love you so— 
Be patient. Teach us how to live. 


This once again, the scorching tear 
And aching lips we bring, we trust. 
Dearer to us the treasure here 
Than all that stirs above the dust. 


Oh, happy dead who went to God! 
Hold, hold us in your love alway. 
We lay the violets on the sod, 
We lay our hearts to yours to-day. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
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SPORTS OF THE MUSE. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 








Yesterday 
I would sing but welaway, 
Housed with gloom, and leaden-hearted. 
Then the mirk Thalia parted, 
And a shower of eye-beams darted— 
Laughed me, “‘ Nay, 
Thou shalt sing a roundelay !” 


Now, to-day, 
When I'd try a measure gay, 
Comes Melpomene the somber ; 
Laps my golden hours in umber, 
Lays my merry spirits in slumber— 
Frowns me, “ Nay, 
Thou shalt sing but welaway!”’ 
New YORK Crry. 
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THE SWORD. 
BY STEPHEN HENRY THAYER. 








Over the mantel hangs the sword, 
Sheathed in scabbard, dented and old; 
Red scarf, tasseled and faded there, 

Clings to the hilt ; never a word. 
All its battles are left untold— 
Fighting and blood, or when or where, 
The sword speaks not; the sword is great; 
Silence is gold when acts are fate. 


Blood, did you say ? Ay, death on death! 
Who knows? Where is the wearer now— 
He whose right arm wielded it then ? 
Dust, with the host that breathed the 
breath 
Of the battle years, when the nation’s vow 
: Foredoomed the lives of a million men. 
Silent? Ah yes! The man who led 
With horse ard yonder sword, is dead ! 


Who can tell of its flashing blade ? 
Who confess the valor it taught ? 
Where are the ranks that followed its 
lead ? 
Where are the fields of carnage laid ? 
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Where the hearts that back of it fought ? 
On what page is written their meed ? 
Silent the men and their battle-cry, 
They who challenged thvir fate—to die! 


Powerless now on the paneled wall— 
Nerveless—smitten like its master’s hand; 
Flash gone out of its tempered steel 
Since it Jay on its master’s pall; 
Bound no more by the red scarf band 
Near the heart that it once could feel ; 
Never to mix again in the din. 
Or in the van to lose or to win ! 


Peace is carved on the rusty sword, 
Peace is wrought in the silent stone, 
Memory-crowned by Love’s true art; 
Battle and victory speak no word ; 
Sword art thou of the spirit of one 
Whom death enshrines in the reverent 
heart ; 
Love and honor gleam from thy blade— 
Battle and victory fade and fade! 
SLEEPY HOLLOW, N, Y. 
——> 


AMONG THE GRAVES OF HEROES. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








TuHE gentle and dark South-Sea Island- 
ers, children of the sun and of the sea, 
livea life, as we hear, that is little more 
than one long floral festival. Making 
themselves fresh garlands and girdles of 
flowers, and clad in little else, they go out 
one day, singing and dancing, on their 
way to visit the next village to their own; 
and the villagers, on their part, clad 
again in flowers, come singing and danc- 
ing to welcome them. Tarrying fit time, 
they proceed to the next village where 
they are again greeted with flowers and 
songs; and in this way they make the 
circuit of their islands, filling the round 
year with pleasure-taking; and by the 
time that they are at home again another 
village comes to see them, and the festi- 
val becomes perpetual. 

All this pertains to an innocent and 
child-like race to whom Nature in her 
abundance leaves no want and for whom 
Art in her exaction has yet created none. 
But it is an affair very foreign to the 
notions and habits of a people like our- 
selves. 

And yet, a quarter of a century ago, it 
would have been pronounced no more 
foreign to us than the custom that has 
now become our own in the ceremonial 
of Decoration Day. 

We may be, according to the general 
conceit of us, a hard, bargaining people, 
intent on the race for wealth, hewing 
down forests, getting out our crops, doing 
away with the old picturesque arid pas- 
toral life, and carrying the mechanical 
even into the life of the fields with our 
steam-plows and reapers and other iron 
monsters of intelligence. But in spite of 
that, we have made for ourselves a cus- 
tom as poetical as anything ever followed 
by the Egyptian who kept his ceremonial 
days with heaping of wreaths and lavish- 
ing of odors and consecrated one flower 
as the symbol of deity itself, by the old 
Greek whose processions and whose sacri- 
fices were dressed out in flowers, by the 
Gheber who went up with flowers to his 
sun-worship, by the ancient Aztec who 
held a festival of flowers to hail the return 
of the spring, paid certain of his tributes 
even in flowers, and bound his sacrificial 
victims in chaplets of them. 

On every Decoration Day, then, we are 
doing something no less romantic and 
poetical than did these dead and gone peo- 








having waited till summer just bursts 
the sheaf and the earth begins to blush 
with bloom, we go up in the pomp of 
war, with music beating on the air, and 
with throngs, whose hearts beat in an- 
swer, Jaden with bud and bough to keep 
green the memory of those that died for 
their country. 

There is nothing anywhere in history 
more beautiful than this way in which 
the representatives of all a people, a busy 
breathless people, leave every occupation 
in order to heap upon the grave of the 
dead hero the laurel and the oak that 
ideally crowned him when living. 

The practice of strewing flowers upon 
our graves is one of touching beauty in 
its every-day form. If some faint hint 
of heathenism hangs about it, if it is at 
all in the nature of a sacrifice offered to 
the dead, what of it? Why should we 
not still do something for our dead, and 
what is there more fitting to do than to 
give them the most beautiful product of 
the earth, what more suitable sacrifice is 
there to offer them than these blossoms, 
these shapes and tissues which are almost 
less material than immaterial, which are 
the best result of creation, of the strength 
of the earth and the strength of the sun, 
to produce whose fair fragility all the 
mighty elements have combined, which 
satisfy soul and sense together, and which 
are types not only of perfected life but of 
eternal vitality? Sometimes, most often 
indeed, all that we can do forour dead is 
to make beautiful their last resting-place, 
and hide the mound itself that hides their 
dust, to heap there the last expression of 
the richness and overflowing loveliness 
of the planet, things that like themselves 
are taken from life and sunshine to_ be- 
come a part of dark decay; for to the 
dead neither dawn nor dusk, wind nor 
weather signifies; and to the flower cast 
upon the grave the dewdrop is a thing of 
naught, the sunshine but a mockery. 

And if all this is meet for those who die 
with the drapery of their couch about 
them,how much more is its service due 
those who died in swamp and rifle-pit, in 
the smoke of the battle, or in the long 
watches of the hospital! And can aught 
exceed the felicity of the idea and custom 
of offering on the shrine of soldiers, of 
our defenders and strong heroes, the 
sweetest, frailest and most innocent out- 
come of Nature? Do not flowers also tell 
the story of Nature’s way of healing every 
wound, and of bringing dust and decay to 
blossom in beauty of shape and color, and 
delight of fragrance—alike to her life and 
death, friend and foe ? 

Whether we keep the day of memorial 
at the North in one month or at the South 
in avother, as the exigency of the vary- 
ing parallels of bloom requires, it is a day 
of lofty poetic feeling throughout the 
nation. And, indeed, looking at the mat- 
ter more carefully, shall we nut find 
with this, instead of hard, practical mat- 
ter-of-fact,a lofty poetry in our national 
life ? Is there not an elemental grandeur 
in the sweep of it, in its scope, its pur- 
pose, its wealth, its immensity, its far- 
reach into futurity ? When the morning 
stars sang together did they sing a no- 
bler or more tuneful strain than that 
song of the brotherhood of man, to whose 
measure this people keeps step? And is 
not the very war in which these soldiers 
of ours fell, an epic gigantic and glorious 





ple round whom hangs the glamour of so 
much romauce and poetry still, when, 
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light and darkness ? A prosaic people! On 


the contrary, we are a people of poets! 
And not the least of our poems is this sol- 
emn march with music and flowers to the 
graves of heroes, sometimes flinging also 
overplus of blossoms on the graves of the 
heroes who were our foes, till we hide 
them out of sight! The youngest of na- 
tions, we have fallen into the ways of the 
most ancient, and in the midst of our 
swift life in the Real, we pause and give 
Decoration Day to the Ideal. 
NEWBURYPORT. MASS. 
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IF IT WERE SO, WHAT OF IT? 


BY PROF, BORDEN P. BOWNE. 








THE anthropology and sociology of ad- 
vanced thought agree in tracing religious 
belief to some low primitive form, as 
fetichism, animism, etc. According to 
some, the belief in ghosts was the primal 
form of religion. From the phenomena 
of dreams and apparitions, man was early 
led to distinguish a ghostly self from bis 
physical self; and when the latter per- 
ished, the former was supposed to con- 
tinue in existence. In this way the be- 
lief in another state of being got afloat; 
and soon that other world was peopled 
with ghostly inhabitants. This was the 
germ of the belief both in a future life 
and in the supernatural world in general. 
From this simple beginning all the vari- 
ous forms of religion have developed. 

Concerning the historical truth of this 
and similar views we say nething. We 
propose rather the question, If any, or 
all, of them were true, what of it? 

The common inference from such views 
is that the nature and truth of religion 
are determined by its earliest form. If, 
then, we would find the essence of relig- 
ion, we must search for its embryonic 
manifestation. The truth of religion, 
also, must depend on the tenability of its 
rudimentary conceptions. If we find the 
belief in ghosts the earliest form of relig- 
ious conception, we must view the latest 
and highest forms as only sublimations 
of that primitive faith. If we no longer 
believe in ghosts, we must prepare to see 
all the sublimated phases of that faith 
vanish with its grosser forms. Probably 
most of those who hold such views as to 
the historical origin of religion are con- 
vinced that they have an important bear- 
ing upon the truth of religion. We see 
how the religious idea arises, and have 
only to invoke evolution to see how it un- 
folds. 

This fancy is mistaken, but, in an un- 
critical mind, natural and necessary. 
The mind spontaneously gives all its ob- 
jects a substantive form, no matter 
whether they be proper things or not. 
Language bas comparatively few nouns 
which stand for real things, most nouns 
having only a conceptual existence. But 
when an idea has once taken on the sub- 
stantive form, we easily mistake it for a 
species of thing, and apply attributes to it 
which are meaningless except for things. 
Again, we think under the law of iden- 
tity; and hence our ideas, when once de- 
fined, come to have a fixed meaning in 
thought. When, then, we speak of the 
development of ideas, we tend to think of 
the ideas themselves as developing or 
evolving, and yet as never going beyond 
the abiding essence which the law of 





as the wars of the archangels with the 
array of their opposing battalions of 


identity demands. In the case in hand, 
the primal religious idea is supposed to 
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develop, but in all its developing it never 
gets beyond itself. By its power of de- 
velopment, it expands into the myriad 
forms of religion; and by the law of iden- 
tity it is kept to its primal essence. But 
that essence was, say, a belief in ghosts; 
and it necessarily gave character to all 
the phases of the evolution. No one, 
then, who has given up the primitive 
faith in ghosts can long keep its offshoot, 
or outgrowth, religion. 

‘In this argument the mind is merely 
chasing its own shadow. A belief or 
idea is nothing which can develop itself. 
Still less can we view it as having an 
abiding essence which remains un- 
changed through its several phases. This 
would be pure mythology. Exceptin a 
figurative sense a belief does not admit of 
being developed atall. A developed being 
is another belief. As a mental act, or 
affirmation, a belief exists only in the 
act, or affirmation; and when the aflfir- 
mation is changed,there is no abiding 
essence which glides over from the old to 
the new; but a new affirmation is made. 
If we view the modern house as evolved 
from the wigwam, we should hardly sup- 
pose either that the wigwam evolved it- 
self into the house, or that there was a 
wigwam essence which remained un- 
changed throughout the evolution. The 
development of the wigwam into the 
house means the tearing down of the wig- 
wam and replacing it by the house. So 
in the case in question; if the alleged 
genesis of religion were historically cor- 
rect, it would not mean that the primal 
religious conception developed itself, or 
that it was developed into something else. 
It would rather mean that human beings 
in a given stage of progress were satis- 
fied with certain conceptions of things 
unseen, while other human beings in 
another stage of progress replaced these 
conceptions by other and higher ones. 
Fetichism, animism, ghostism, polythe- 
ism, monotheism, pantheism, Christian- 
ity—these are not phases of a common 
belief, but are rather different concep- 
tions which men have framed concern- 
ing the invisible world. The fancy that 
what was historically first was the raw 
material out of which the others were 
made is a meaningless whimsey of the 
imagination. The fancy that that first 
belief is the standard by which the 
others are to be judged is equally whim- 
sical and groundless. As well might we 
claim that astrology is the real essence 
of astronomy, and that the truth of as- 
tronomy depends on the truth of astrol- 
ogy. And, finally, if the historical gene- 
sis of religion were agreed upon, the 
truth of the competing conceptions would 
remain an open question. This could not 
be settled by any study of evolution. To 
make such an attempt would be like set- 
tling the claims of chemical science by 
reciting the history of alchemy. The 
question of truth must be transferred to 
the court of philosophy whose function 
it is to study the grounds and worth of 
belief, in distinction from its genesis and 
history. 

If religion began as animism, it is now 
animism in the same sense in which as- 
tronomy is now astrology, or chemistry 
is now alchemy. Andas it isno reproach 
to these sciences that their beginnings 
were both crude and unsavory, so it is no 
reproach to religion that its early forms 
were childish and superstitious, This, 
indeed, was the characteristic of all early 
conceptions, scientific and_ religious 
alike ; and the fact has not the slightest 
significance foy the truth of our present 
But by dint of talking and much 
reference to evolution, together with a 
competent lack of logic, this historical 
order of genesis has been supposed to re- 
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veal an essence of abiding baseness, and 
also to furnish a standard of truth. 

The same misconception has wrought 
much confusion in the moral realm, Spec- 
ulation abounds in deductions of moral 
ideas from non-moral elements ; but in 
all these it is left uncertain whether we 
have only a history of the emergence of 
moral ideas, or rather a reduction of 
moral ideas to something else. What we 
really have is the history of their emerg- 
ence, but we fancy we have more. This 
fancy rests upon the notion that the ear- 








lier stages of the process are the raw ma- 
terial out of which the later are made, 
and that that material continues essen- 
tially unchanged throughout the process. 
But the earlier stages consist mainly of 
physical pains and pleasures and thedow- 
er egoistic sentiments. Out of these the 
moral nature and moral ideas and senti- 
ments are built up. But as the com- 
ponents are supposed to be unchanged in 
the compound, the baseness of the mate- 
rial affects the product; and the moral 
nature appears as of the earth earthy. 
Hence have arisen not a little moral 
skepticism on the one hand, and much 
needless alarm on the other. These have 
especially shown themselves in the im- 
portance attributed to the doctrine of 
evolution in its bearing upon ethics. This 
importance is purely factitious, and 
arises from the fancy that in some way 
the animal elements can be made over 
into moral elements and yet remain ani- 
mal elements as at first. 

But here, too, we need to distinguish 
the facts from their misinterpretation. 
If we admita slow emergence of moral 
ideas, either in the history of the indi- 
vidual or in that of the race, the simple 
fact would be that moral ideas do not ap- 
pear until acertain grade of mental de- 
velopment has been reached. But such 
a fact would decide nothing as to the 
worth of the ideas when they do appear. 
To goa-rummaging among brute impulses 
to find whether moral ideas are binding 
is like rummaging among the specula- 
tions of the cattle to decide whether 
mathematics be true. It is as absurd to 
find a standard of truth in the order of 
emergence in the one case as in the other. 
In short, the current emphasis on the 
genesis and history of moral and relig- 
ious ideas,as furnishing a measure of their 
truth, is entirely misplaced. To resume 
the illustration already given, it is like re- 
futing astronomy and chemistry by be- 
laboring astrology and alchemy. The 
history of a eonception is one thing; its 
validity is quite another. It is this mix- 
ing up of different things which is at the 
bottom of the fancy that Darwinism or 
evolution has such vital importance for 
ethics and religion, and which, according 
to Mrs. Carlyle, is the essence of ‘‘the 
Great Bad.” 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
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CANT AND CRITICISM. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











THERE is a limit, if we could but find 
it, within which human life may be safely 
reproduced by art, and there is a periph- 
ery of restriction beyond which the im- 
agination of man may not pass with im- 
punity. Critics have been in the habit of 
setting their theory of duty over against 
what they call the cant of the moralists, 
with a view to asserting by the force of 
comparison the absolute independence of 
the critical function; but, try as they 
might, they have not been able to make 
disappear the set confines of whatis moral 
and what is immoral in art. A friend 
writing to me the other day from Boston 
more than hinted that my views regard- 
ing the Russian novelists are strongly 
tinged with cant. Before ending his 
letter he let fall the confession that he 
revered Colonel Ingersoll more than he 
did Jesus Christ. I have no quarrel with 
him on this latter score. Each man 
must choose, if he can, the master he 


will serve; but there is a connec- 
tion between the _ critical attitude 
of my friend and the position 


he assumes in choosing between the 
large-hearted and, in many ways, admi- 
rable infidel and the spotless Redeemer of 
mankind, which calls for careful analy- 
sis. No doubt there is such a thing as 
cant, and a very disagreeable and vulgar 
thing itis. We must be liberal enough to 
admit, however, that cant belongs as 
much to infidelity as to Christianity, and 
that it may do as much harm coming 
from one source as from the other. There 
isa cant of natural science, which just 
now goes a little further than any that I 
know of, and there is a cant of so-called 
realism—a cant which never ceases 
preaching about the holiness of truth in 
fiction. 





If I may be permitted to define just 
here what I understand the word cant to 
mean, I will say that it means moral hys- 
teria, or hypochondria as the case may 
be. On one hand the disease appears in 
the form of ‘‘ goody-goody” eruptions 
and is attended by ‘‘ namby-pamby” 
symptoms; on the other hand it assumes 
all the virulence of extreme wickedness. 
The hypochondriac on one limit glares 
ferociously across the area at the mild in- 
valid on the other. The latter smiles 
back with a look of immaculate insipid- 
ity. One is just as much a canting hypo- 
crite as is the other. Between them, un- 
touched by either, lies the great fertile 
land of a sincere human life. 

Art is much like life. Neither realism 
nor didacticism lies within art’s circum- 
ference, but the elements of both enter 
into the substance out of which the tis- 
sues of art are developed. The true critic 
feels this and he soon finds the line which 
separates the moral from the immoral, 
the sound from the unsound, the life-giv- 
ing from the noxious in art’s domain. 
Let us take a casefrom Nature. Here is 
a measure of ripe, sound corn; it is ma- 
terial for the use of man’s genius. We 
set it before two highly endowed men; 
one of these,a healthy and hearty soul, 
builds him a mill and grinds the corn into 
flour, that men may have bread; the 
other, a sensuous and erratic soul, erects 
a still and extracts from the life-giving 
grain the spirit of disease, sorrow, sin, 
death. Will you call it cant if I praise 
the miller, or if I regret that ever the 
distiller found his measure of fair corn? 
True enough, the grain grew with the 
evil in it, and it required as much genius 
to make whisky as to make bread. Men 
have shown wonderful art in making 
counterfeit money, in loading dice, in 
constructing burglar-tools. Is it cant 
when I say to young men that they must 
beware of the influence exerted by these 
evil geniuses? The critic’s office is con- 
temptible, indeed, if it is but to decide 
whether or not the artist has succeeded 
in doing what he has set out to do. 

What am I if I taste this and say: This 
is strong whisky; or if I taste that and 
exclaim: It is excellent bread? Iflama 
critic, then is the critic a mere taster and 
unworthy of common attention. I claim 
a better function for the critic: This is 
bread, and bread is good; this is whisky, 
and whisky is evil. Do not tell me that 
such a view of criticism is cant; for if it 
is then is the whole field of life a barren 
waste and the whole theory of morality 
without worthy significance. If itis not 
the office of art to ennoble the life of 
man, then art has no well-defined or valu- 
able office; it has no raison d’étre, no in- 
trinsic force, no stedfast root in the better 
part of man. ‘The critic must not turn 
preacher, not set himself to sentimental- 
izing, but he must take the public by.the 
hand and lead it to the proper point of 
view; he must hang the pictures on the 
line; he must say: This is the proper light 
for this canvas; from here you can see all 
of its elements and qualities; let meshow 
you the evil of this and the good of that, 
since I have studied for the purpose of 
aiding you. 

Art and life are dependent upon each 
other, but it is not safe to say that either 
take8 form wholly from the other. We 
can consciously mold life, just as we can 
consciously mold art, and it is the highest 
duty of civilized man to mold both life 
and art after the pattern of divine beau- 
ty, strength and purity; still, what is 
called the absolute independence of form 
inart is constantly made an excuse for 
recognizing deformity, weakness and 
filth, as not only desirable elements of ar- 
tistic products, but as the chief elements. 
It seems to me, therefore, that criticism 
should aim to mold life and art both at 
once. 

Surely he is not a canting critic who 
takes it for granted that what the soul 
feeds upon will give quality to the sub- 
stance of the soul, in some degree at least. 
What the people read, what they feast 
their eyes upon, what they use to stimu- 
late their imaginations withal, cannot 
fail to affect the substance of their char- 
acter. Is it canting for the critic to in- 
sist thatart is in good form only when.it 





affects that substance so as to 3 


rify and strengthen it? The queaiing af 


mits of no quibbling from the 
view of perfect honesty. No-or Yes ig 
the answer. To my mind the Worst of 
all cant is the declaration of the realists 
which they assume the attitude of ex. 
treme lovers of truth for the sole 

of justifying vulgarity, brutality ang ob- 
scenity. 

It has been a study to follow the Criticg 
who have pinned Tolstoi on their sleeves, 
You will remember that in the first place 
it was the dirty sincerity of the Dovel 
“Anna Karenina” which made Tolstoy 
great. The public sense of decency wonlq 
not accept such a criterion of Sreatness, 
Then the critics shifted the base and 
rested it on “‘ War and Peace.” Thoy. 
sands of good people bought the book 
only to find an almost interminable ang 
wholly tedious and dreary record of 
commonplace experiences and incidents 
well sprinkled with vulgarities, intrigues 
and other social and domestic sins, § 
‘War and Peace” failed to hold the pub. 
lic, and just now Tolstoi is held by the 
critics to be a superb philosopher. What 
he will be next I dare not predict, but 
possibly they will pose him as a poet, 
The vitality of this effort to force the ary 
of the Russian hypochondriac upon the 
public taste has been drawn from the 
heart’s-core of materialism, the power 
behind it is the cant of realism, with itg 
refrain: ‘* Whatever is is true, whatever 
is true is a fit subject of art.” We who 
dare assert that whatever is unclean wil] 
soil the hands and the souls of men 
and is therefcre not a wholesome ma- 
terial for the artist, are accused of 
canting and hypocrisy. Well, if it isa 
choice between canting in favor of good 
and canting in favor of evil, which will 
you choose? The bed-rock of the whole 
matter is the fact that art, like life, has 
its mighty temptations. The forbidden 
fruit is very red and ripe and inviting, 
Men long for it, as they long for all man- 
ner of fascinating evil. In order to feast 
upon it they invent a specious, plausible 
theory to the effect that by eating deadly 
fruit we learn a valuable lesson. Follow- 
ing this convenient theory one may light 
a cigar, tilt one’s self far back in an easy 
chair and give one’s self over body and 
soul to Guy de Maupessant, Emile Zola 
or Count Tolstoi and feel sure that all 
this reveling in forbidden things, all this 
debauchery of conscience, all this besot- 
ting of one’s soul is in fact the surest roid 
to purity of life and integrity of charac- 
ter. 

Over and over again the critic fortifies 
himself by saying in parenthesis : ‘‘Note 


Point of 


how Zola teaches a great lesson by this 


filthy example!” And yetthis same critic 
is the first to cry: ‘‘ Canting! canting!” 
if another insists upon having a moral 
lesson taught by a clean method. It 
would do me a great deal of good if some 
powerful critic, who sees Zola’s greatness 
so clearly, would point out to me just 
wherein ‘‘ La Terre” 1s a more praise- 
worthy book than ‘‘ Ben Hur.” Tell me 
why it is canting to praise the latter and 
condemn the former, on the highest ar- 
tistic grounds. I am aware that “ Ben 
Hur” is not “artistically built,” that it 
shows a great want of what we might 
call literary power; but it conveys a very 
complete impression and its strong in- 
fluence is allin the direction of purity, 
honor, high aspiration and a noble form 
of life. No person ever arose from read. 
ing ‘“‘ Ben Hur” with the feeling that he 
had been associating with vermin and 
outcasts. The current of the story is a8 
clean as it is wide and deep. I might 
well call it “literary canting” when the 
critic turns from the great picture iD 
General Wallace’s book to quibble over 
defects of literary style and to point out 
short-comings in the minor details of the 
novelist’s art. ; 
What isa novel to be made for? Is it 
to show off the beautiful paces of some 
literary barb or palfrey? Is it to exhibit 
the cunning and cleverness of the phrase 
maker? Is it to show how this writer can 
balance a plot or how that one can round 
out a fancy? I hold that true art 18 
measured by its influence; if its influence 
is good, in the largest sense, it is good art; 
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* its influence is bad, it is bad art. There 
“jgan end to life, there is an end to art, 


; ~ gnd the noblest conception of the corre- 





is 


 jation between the two forces is that 
E which makes a common end for them on 


the highest hight of divine beauty. 
Garely it is not canting for one to imagine 
the very purest and sweetest and most 
peautiful destiny toward which genius 
should journey. Is it particularly weak, 
effeminate or cowardly for a man to turn 
with unutterable disgust from the run- 
ning sores of a debased and corrupted 
life? Does it really indicate a sound 
fiber of character or a healthy mental 
disposition in the artist for him to choose 
the almost ineffable obscenities, crimes 
andindecencies of human society as sub- 
‘acts for his public communications? 
Does such a choice have any tendency 
whatever toward lifting life to a higher 
plane? ; . 
Jamaware that my instances are ex- 
‘treme ones; I have chosen them as such. 
Let usnow leave them and examine the 
middleground. Here the vulgar and the 
commonplace take the roomof the ob- 
scene and the indecent. Is it canting to 
observe that these cannot be used to lift 
ushigher ? When the Greek artist wished 
tolift the life of the Greeks he chose the 
largest subjects discoverable from the 
Greek point of view; nearly two thou- 
and years later the greatest artists of 
modern times worked by the same recipe. 
Atno period of the world’s history have 
artists been able to affect the currents of 
life by appealing to the usual and the 
commonplace. Pressure comes from 
above. What falls from a great hight 
strikes with irresistible force. Critics 
must learn the value of high currents, 
* Aloft in secret veins of air 
Blows the sweet breath of song,” 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A POSITIVE PULPIT SCRIPTURAL. 








BY E. V. GERHART, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN LANCASTER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY. 





THE principal theme of evangelical 
preaching is neither man nor God, but 
Jesus, the God-man; not the experience 
of Christians, but the divine truth of rev- 
elation; not the fall and depravity, but 
salvation from sin; not death, but eter- 
nal life; not Hell, but Heaven. And the 
ideal aim, as regards men, is to quicken 
in them by the Holy Spirit the new life of 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

As to character and experience, the 
primary end to be attained is not that 
men may hate the evil, but that they may 
love the good; not that they may escape 
present misery and future punishment, 
but may know God reconciled to them in 
the Mediator, and obey his holy will; not 
that they renounce error and supersti- 
tion, but that they may possess the truth 
of the Gospel, and breathe the liberty of 
the sons of God. 

The negative and positive aspects of 
Christianity are withont controversy, in- 
enally and inseparably connected. Of 
Jesus, the Saviour, we cannot think 
agreeably to the New Testament without 
presuming the state of bondage under the 
dominion of sin from which he came to 
deliver sinners; nor of the true faith, of 
obedience to God’s will, of love to the 
good and works of charity without pre- 
supposing human depravity and guilt, 
Sorrow for transgression, hatred to evil, 
renunciation of the world. Nor may we 
umply that obedience to Christ is con- 
celvable without self-denial, or the doing 
of the good without ceasing to do evil, or 
living faith in Christ without repentance 
from dead works. 

_ But there are two methods of advanc- 
ing the kingdom by preaching, and be- 
tween them the difference is very wide. 
The one is negative. It seeks to deter 
Sianers from sin, to turn their hearts 
from the evil toward the good, by expos- 
ing the iniquity of sin, and by fixing at- 
tention on the temporal sufferings and 
¢ternal miseries of transgression. The 
other is positive. It aims to win men to 
Christian obedience by setting forth the 
Infinite excellence, the beauty and maj- 
esty of Jesus Christ ; and by directly en- 
forcing, not so much the penalties of 


transgression, as the inexhaustible riches 
of love. 

The one method would impel men to 
open their eyes to the heavenly light by 
portraying the horrors of moral darkness. 
Reversing this order, the other proposes 
to shed light into the benighted soul, and 
thus dispel the darkness. The one puts 
to shame the starving vagabond by re- 
proving his idleness ; the other, by giving 
him bread, seeks to win him to a worthy 
life. These two methods are honestly 
striving to accomplish apparently the 
same end, the salvation of men and the 
progress of the kingdom of God. But 
they relate Christ and the sinner, Chris- 
tianity and the world, spiritual good and 
spiritual evil, from opposite points of 
view—the one passing from God to man, 
from Christ to the world, from truth to 
falsehood ; the other passing from false- 
hood to truth, from the world to Christ, 
from man to God. 

By way of distinction, the method that 
lays chief stress on Jesus Christ and his 
redemption, on goodness, love and wis- 
dom, has properly been called the posi- 
tive method. It seeks by the intrinsic 
power of truth to overcome error; by 
proclaiming Christ and him crucified to 
supplant unbelief; by teaching the right 
and establishing the reign of holiness to 
break the dominion of sin; by proclaim- 
ing the fullness of the Gospel to edify be- 
lievers, and win unconverted men from 
the service of worldliness to the obedience 
of faith. 

The positive method of preaching the 
Gospel is scriptural. By the written 
word it is inculcated in two ways: by 
example, and by precept. The writers 
of the Old and the New Testament adopt 
throughout this order; ever beginning 
with that which is and ought to be, and 
passing to that which ought not to be, or, 
from the right to the wrong. Of the Old 
Testament the controlling principle is 
the messianic idea. Of the New Testa- 
ment the principle is the fulfillment of all 
messianic types and prophesies in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Moses and the prophets declare Jehu- 
vah; his creative work in the six days of 
Genesis; the formation of man after his 
image; his presence and communion with 
Abraham and his posterity in his cove- 
nant; his blessing in his institutions; his 
wisdom in his words; his supreme author- 
ity; his holy law; his almighty power in 
Heaven and on earth; above all his prom- 
ise concerning the seed of the woman, 
the seed of Abraham, the prophet like 
unto Moses, the Son of David, the Prince 
of Peace, the Messiah. This is the reg- 
nant series of themes, all of which grow 
forth from the ideathat the one God has 
entered into a permanent righteous fel- 
lowship of love and mercy with his 
chosen people, to the end that they may 
know him, worship him, obey him, and 
enjoy the blessing of a holy communion 
with him. 

True, disobedience and guilt, penalties 
and judgments appear at every epoch and 
during all periods of Old Testament his- 
tory. But the place which wrong and 
evil occupy is secondary and subordinate. 
The creation of Adam in God’s image con- 
ditions the possibility of transgression. 
The primeval promise goes before the hu- 
man curse, and renders possible two lines 
of the human race—the people of God de- 
scending from Seth, and the sons of men 
descending from Cain. The Ten Com- 
mandments, especially their prohibitory 
character, are derived from the unchang- 
ing permanence and the messianic devel- 
opment of the Abrahamic covenant: “I 
am the Lord, thy God,which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage,” therefore, ‘“‘thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” The judg- 
ments of Jehovah come upon his people, 
not merely because in general they do 
wrong, but because the wrong done is 
a violation of their covenant fellowship 
with himself. He is righteous and merci- 
ful, true and faithful to his word; he in- 
flicts penalties inasmuch as his people 
are untrue and unfaithful to their cove- 
nant obligations. 

This principle reigns in the Psalms and 
the prophesies. The central theme is ev- 





erywhere the Lord, the God of Abraham, 


of Isaac and Jacob; the authority of his 
covenant will; the obligation of faithful- 
ness to the ceremonial law. Transgres- 
sion is not punished just because in the 
abstract it is wickedness, but because it 
contravenes the covenant or the import 
and purpose of the fellowship subsisting 
between the chosen nation and Jehovah. 
Severe judgments are not merely a right- 
eous retribution for the worship of idols, 
but consequences in the history of His 
children following upon the dishonor put 
upon the authority of a Father and the 
household of his love. Wisdom and 
truth, love and the obedience cf fidelity, 
peace and hope; these constitute the rich 
themes which in their relation to a rud 
nation in process of spiritual education, 
call for threatening, displeasure and pun- 
ishment. Allthe pains and sorrows ex- 
perienced in the history of this people de- 
riv@a peculiar character from Jehovah's 
unchangeable covenant. 

More clearly and forcibly does the posi- 
tive method hold sway in the New Testa- 
ment. What confronts us in the four 
gospels, but the extraordinary life of 
Jesus, the Christ? What are the ruling 
themes of his preaching? What but him- 
self and the Kingdom of Heaven? No Jew 
is threatened with punishment merely 
because he has committed sin; nor be- 
cause he believes in Moses, and observes 
the ceremoniallaw. Our Lord’s terrible 
threatenings against scribes and Pharisees, 
against Jerusalem apd the Jews, are 
uttered because the body of the nation, 
common people and rulers alike, reject 
the Sor of Man, renounce their true King 
and put him of whom Moses and the 
prophets wrote to an ignominious death. 

In the Acts of the Apostles what ad- 
dresses us but the ascension of our Lord ? 
What but the outpouring of the Holy Ghost? 
What but the origin, the organization and 
extension of the apostolic Church? What 
do we behold but the preaching of Jesus 
and the resurrection, among Jews and 
gentiles? What but the wonderful 
triumphs of Christian truth over Jewish 
and Pagan error? What but the conflicts 
and persecutions, the sufferings and 
deaths provoked by hostility to the 
proclamation and progress of the positive 
gospel? The new, the saving truth of 
Christianity holds the confidence and ab- 
sorbs the attention of disciples, to the 
exclusion of secularand political, philo- 
sophical and literary themes. Is not this 
new truth the only life-giving power to- 
day? 

In all the Epistles we may observe the 
controlling influence of the same idea. 
Paul and the author of Hebrews, Peter 
and James strike the key-note of the 
evangelists. The central controlling 
thought in their inspired letters is not the 
transgressor nor the errorist, but the Lord 
Jesus; not the evils of sin, but the obli- 
gation of faith; not unbelief, but the 
obedience of love; not death or damna- 
tion, but the life and immortality brought 
to light through the Gospel. 

On the Scriptural method of relating 
the kingdom of light to the kingdom of 
darkness argument in detail is unneces- 
sary. The method of teaching character- 
izing the divine oracles is throughout 
positive; the point of departure being 
God not man, Christ not the transgressor; 
or, universally, the good not the evil. 
What authority then, in the light of in- 
spired example, has the pulpit for an op- 
posite method? If in all its books Scrip- 
ture passes, not from the evil to the 
good, but from the good to the evil; if 
life and salvation come not from below, 
but from above; not from human expe- 
riences, but from Christ glorified by his 
Spirit; does not the pulpit contradict the 
Christian economy which it is designed 
to represent, when it begins with the 
human and the earthly and from them 
tries to ascend to the heavenly and 
divine? Or when it proceeds on the as- 
sumption that the knowledge of God de- 
pends on the knowledge of self? Ora 
righteous life of faith on the convictions 
of sin? 

There is, however, authority in Scrip- 
ture to direct reflection on this question 
in addition to its own example. The 
positive method pursued by the inspired 


manded, To the twelve and to the sev- 

enty alike, when he sent them forth, he 

gave the injunction: ‘‘ As ye go, preach, 

saying, the kingdom of heaven isat hand, 

Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 

the dead, cast out devils: freely ye have 

received, freely give.” They were not 

directed to describe tae horrors of lep- 

rosy, or expatiate on the certainty of 

death. Their words and their works 

were to patternafter hisown. The minds 

of the people were not to be turned in 

upon themselves. They were not by the 

arts of eloquence to be so wrought upon 

that they would contemplate their own 

poverty and wretchedness; but the disci- 

ples were commanded to hold up before 

their eyes the new kingdom of eternal 

life, and impart to them the rich treasures 
of their Lord. Freely the disciples had 

received; freely they were to give to the 

poor; not to make legalistic demands, 
The eyes of all men were to be turned 

from themselves toward the kingdom of 
God; not from the kingdom to their own 
evil hearts. 

This principle runs through all the 

instructions given by our Lord to the 
men trained by him to preach the Gospel. 
With special prominence it appears in 

the solemn commission given to the 
apostles after his resurrection: ‘“‘Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things* whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” The guilt and hopeless misery of 
the nations are assumed and implied at all 
points in these final words of the risen 
Christ. But to expose error, portray 
wickedness, to awaken a deeper sense of 
self-condemnation is not a part of this 
pulpit charter. They were to make dis- 
ciples of the nations and teach them 
Christian truth. The truth by them to 
be taught and enforced consisted in “all 
things whatsoever” our Lord had com- 
manded them. What were those things? 
Certainly not, first, sin and guilt, death 
and hell, human events and human ex- 
periences; not even the feelings and sen- 
timents of believers. The truth was Him- 
self, the only mediator between God and 
man, his kingdom of love, including all 
its spiritual verities. On these positive 
** things” our Lord relies for the trium pans 
of his kingdom. 

Thoroughly imbued with the positive- 
ness of the Gospel, St. Paul announces 
the same method to be the law of his 
ministry. His theme was always Jesus, 
the Christ. He informs the Galatians 
that to preach Christ he had been set 
apart from his mother’s womb, and 
called by the grace of God. ‘It pleased 
God,” he says, ‘‘ to reveal His Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the Gen- 
tiles.” In the context he adds that, un- 
known by face to the churches of Judea, 
they had heard only that he was preach- 
ing the faith which once he destroyed. 
To the Ephesians he says, that ‘‘unto me 
is this grace given that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” Utterances of similar 
import are numerous in his Epistles. 

The law of his ministry the apostle ex- 
pressly enjoins on Timothy and Titus. 
As regards teaching, the main purpose of 
his three pastoral epistles is to direct and 
constrain them to ‘“ preach the Word.” 
To reprove and rebuke was indeed a part 
of their calling, but such negative disci- 
pline was subordinate to the positive 
ministrations of the Gospel. These over- 
seers were not to denounce sin and ex- 
pose error in order to produce a reaction 
in favor of righteousness and truth; their 
principle work was to preach the Gospel 
and dispense gifts of grace, in order that 
by the truth of the Gespel men might be 
enlightened and empowered, and thus be 
delivered from the bondage of errors and 
sins. 

In holy Scripture there is accordingly 
no warrant, either in its own method of 
teaching, or in the instructions given to 
the ambassadors of Christ,for the nega- 
tive method cf the pulpit. Agreeably to 
Holy Writthere is heavenly virtue ade- 
quate to the spiritual ignorance and moral 
perverseness of mankind in the rich truth 








writers is by our Lord explicitly com-- 


and the omnipotent power of the Gospel; 
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avirtue which needs not, and cannot be 
supplemented, or made more effective, 
by turning the mind from the only object 
of faith to the contemplation of the self- 
ishness of the natural heart. 

ile 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





THE great American people think noth- 
ing of moving monster hotels inland 
when threatened by the encroachment of 
the sea. Why should we not humbly 
imitate their ingenuity and move private 
houses seaward when we have had enough 
of London or the land. It would cost, 
of course, a little more than the railway 
journey, but it would save packing and 
the thousand and one inconveniences 
attendant on an ordinary removal, and, 
above all, it would do away with the 
necessity of going into seaside lodgings. 
I have just been looking for them and a 
melancholy quest it is. There must 
indeed be something marvelous in the 
effect of what old-fashioned folk used to 
call ‘the smell of the sea,” but which 
now goes under much finer names, to 
counteract their drawbacks. Some of 
them, no doubt, are better than others; 
but they have a most melancholy family 
likeness to one another, and so it has 
always been. I wonder the advocates of 
the hereditary theory have not made a 
point of this. Once a lodging-house 
keeper always a lodging-house keeper, 
from generation to generation, and the 
same thing may be said of their habita- 
tions. Where else now save in them are 
to be found those bulging mirrors sup- 
ported by chains in eagles’ mouths, in 
which that horse-hair sofa and those slip- 
pery chairs find reflections even more 
unjust than they deserve? At what other 
tables do we find those great and greasy 
mutton chops? Under what other roof 
such a deficiency of sanitary arrange- 
ments? What is it that makes up for all 
these things in the eyes of that unfor- 
tunate immigrant paterfamilias? It is 
‘*‘sunburn.” So long as his wife and 
children get red cheeks, tho the color 
dies out of them on transplantation as 
quickly as flowers fade that are stuck in 
the ground without roots—he is satisfied. 
He flatters himself that the fresh air will 
compensate for close rooms, indifferent 
drainage, bad cooking and ‘sleeping too 
thick upon ground.” It doesn’t. But if 
he could get his own houses brought 
down on rollers to the seaside how differ- 
ent would be his experience. To find all 
one’s home comforts about one, the fresh 
air and the sea would be paradise indeed. 
‘‘ Large crowds,” we are told, assemble 
in America to view the spectacle of house 
transportation; but what does that mat- 
ter? Draw the blinds down and keep 
moving. 

A vegetarian, who either little sympa- 
thizes with the lack of husbands that is 
so much complained of, or wishes to get 
the pick of our young damsels for him- 
self, proposes to form a society, the in- 
mates of which shall swear only to marry 
veyvetarians. It is probable that he never 
heard Mr. Gilbert's denunciation of a 
vegetable love, or read Mr. Lewis's unflat- 
tering comparison of vegetable with ani- 
mal spirits. I am afraid vegetarians 
generally are rather strangers to humor. 
This gentleman, indeed, insists upon it, 
that if people could be content with this 
diet, they could more easily afford to 
marry; but in the very same newspaper 
another vegetarian complains of the 
enormous price of the condiments he de- 
lights in. He is furivus with the green- 
grocers because haricot beans and lentils 
are so dear. Iam not, of course, so good 
and pure as these excellent people are, 
but I have never put myself in a passion 
about such little matters. How strangeit 
is to read the advertisements of those who 
minister to their wants. Somebody ad- 
vertises his Dandelion Essence. Out of 
a single hottle he boasts that no less than 
six gallons of ‘ delightful table-bever- 
age” can be concocted. This does not 
seem so miraculous to me as it does to 
him. T[ once tasted a dandelion by acci- 
dent, and I would rather wake 600 gal- 
lon: of S2verage out of that essence (if I 
was bound to drink it) than six. 





In reply to the brutal question of a 
flesh-eater, ‘‘What on earth is it you live 
upon?” one of these vegetarians has pub- 
lished his menu for three persons: First 
course, savory pudding with apple sauce; 
second course, plum pudding; third 
course (if required), cheese. The ‘‘sa- 
vory” is made of two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of onions, six ounces of whole 
meal, three sage leaves, a sprinkling of 
pepper and salt, and an ounce of tapioca.” 
The apples keep their peels on them, one 
is thankful to read, and there is a partic- 
ular direction ‘‘ not to strain anything 
away.” Iam a small eater myself, but 
if my three boys should be set down to 
this repast, I am very certain that the 
third course would be required, and a 
good deal of it. A great humorist de- 
scribes a certain greedy youth as “ out of 
his mind with pudding”; but after This 
revelation, and supposing the poor lad to 
have been a vegetarian, one can hardly 
blame him. The ‘‘three sage leaves” 
strike me as a very pretty touch. 

For all I know, General Boulanger may 
turn out to be the ‘‘ Heaven-born minis- 
ter” his friends describe him to be. His 
passion for curveting on a large black 
horse in splendid apparel may be only a 
weakness for display, which has been 
shared by many really eminent persons; 
but when his adherents say that, altho it 
is true he has not distinguished himself 
he has ‘‘ great administrative capacity,” 
I must confess that things look bad for 
him, It is the phrase always used in this 
country, by the defenders of all political 
imbeciles, when any member of the Brit- 
ish Government has proved himself to be 
a total failure to the public at large. 
When he can’t speak and can’t spell, and 
is obviously intended for private life, if 
not for a private lunatic asylum, I have 
always noticed that he is described by his 
adherents as ‘‘ having great administra- 
tive capacity.” 

An excellent clergyman has been com- 
pelled to say farewell to his congrega- 
tion because of growing deafness. The 
circumstance has a particular interest for 
me, tor lam growing very deaf myself. 
As a child I could never understand what 
‘* muffled drums” meant, but I know 
now. What plagues me most is that I 
catch just enough of what people say en- 
tirely to misunderstand them. I don’t 
say ‘‘ What?’ because I think it’s all 
right; but it isn’t. I asked a man the 
other day where he had spent his Easter 
holiday. ‘I went abroad,” he said. 
‘“* Ah, I never go there,” I replied, ‘‘ be- 
cause I speak no foreign languages.” 
‘* Why should you; every one speaks 
English there.” ‘* The waiters de, of 
course,” Ladmitted; ‘‘ but I like to talk 
to the people I come across, and that one 
canhot do abroad.” ‘‘Ididn’t say I had 
been abroad, my good sir, I said I had 
been to the Norfolk Broads.” This sort 
of thing does not trouble the good divine; 
according to his own account the defi- 
ciencies he suffers from seem only to affect 
him in church. ‘‘ Your responses, my 
dear friends,” he says in his farewell dis- 
course ‘‘ only sound like a faint hum, or 
the wind playing upon the casement. 
Your singing serves only to remind me of 
an anxious mother endeavoring by soft 
and soothing voice to send her little one 
to sleep. I cannot hear a word of the ser- 
mon.” Itis asad case, of course, but it 
seems to me tohave some mitigating cir- 
cumstances about it. 

The last discovery in dentistry—trans- 
plantation—is not quite so new as it is 
supposed to be. ‘‘ In 1751,” writes Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘ the only thing talked about is 
a man who draws teeth for sixpence, and 
puts them in again for a shilling.” The 
operation is now dearer, and it is only 
right that it should be more skillful. The 
new tooth, we are told, must be a healthy 
one, and presumably taken, as it were 
alive from a healthy person. King John 
used to extract them from gentlemen of 
the Jewish persuasion with quite another 
end in view, and it is recorded that they 
strongly objected to it; and I don’t think 
Christian folk will like it any better. Of 
course there will be ‘‘ compensation for 
disturbance”; ‘‘a tooth for a tooth” will 
not be given without a good round sum 
into the bargain. But I am much mis- 





taken in case of this market being gen- 
erally opened, if it is not made a demo- 
cratic grievance. It is bad enough to 
hear of the tresses of a penniless datisel 
being shorn off to supply false hair to her 
richer sisters, but she gets another crop: 
whereas the exhibition of a toothless 
young person upon a platform, with a 
placard explaining that she had parted 
with her ivories to supply grinders to the 
will of Mammon, will create a very un- 
pleasant sensation indeed. 

It is said that thete is hohor among 
thieves, but, althoI have known a good 
many queer people, I only remember a 
single instance of it. An aunt of mine 
lost her pug dog last November, and ad- 
vertised for it; a gentleman in the fancy 
line called to say that he ‘‘thought he 
knew of a dog up White Chapel way 
which answered to the description,” and 
diplomatic relations were established. 
He promised she should have him back 
on the 14th of December. ‘*Why not be- 
fore?” she asked, but he only replied 
darkly that it could not be done at an 
earlier date. When Fido returned, which 
he didin excellent case, and his ransom 
had been paid, the old lady held out an- 
other half sovereign between her finger 
and thumb. “If I give you this,” she 
said, ‘will you tell me why you kept my 
datling from me so long?” Wherenpon 
the man confessed that a lady with whom 
he had had many dealings, and who had 
bought the dog of him, had fallen in love 
with it, and that he had not had the heart 
(so he expressed it) to steal it from her 
till after the 14th of December, which 
was her birthday. These delicate senti- 
ments however, are, I am persuaded, rare 
among the criminal classes. A gentle- 
man who robbed the museum at Athens 
some time ago of Greek and Roman 
coins, valued at £20,000, had much diffi- 
culty in disposing of them, and was under 
great obligations to a certain antiquary 
of Paris for taking them off his hands. 
Yet no sooner did he get the money for 
them than he broke into the house of the 
purchaser and stole them again with a 
view to selling them in America—a _ pro- 
ceeding in which one sees as little honor 
as honesty. 

A paragraph with the somewhat cyni- 
cal heading, ‘‘Singular Discovery in the 
Greek Treasury,” is going the round of 
the papers. We are told that five mil- 
lions of francs have been found in it more 
than it was credited with. To persons 
acquainted with the state of the Athenian 
finances, this is a good deal more than 
they can credit. It would be extremely 
interesting to be informed how much 
money there was in the place besides. It 
is seldom, indeed, that romance has in- 
vested a public exchequer with so bright 
(and large) a garland. ‘’Tis Greece, but 
living Greece no more,” says the poet de- 
jectedly. If he were in a position todoso, 
he would certainly now withdraw that in- 
jurious observation. If the news is true 
there is more vitality in the country than 
he ever dreamed of; and if it is not true, 
it proves that the imagination that was 
once its glory (and the despair of the 
British school-boy) beats with as strong 
a pulse and on as soaring a wing as ever. 

There is, of course, a large body of per- 
sons who think there is ‘‘ nothing like ad- 
vertising”’; but they have most of them 
got something to sell which they want to 
get rid of. If we want to get rid of our- 
selves we don’t advertise, but resort to 
‘* the rope, the dagger or the bowl,” ac- 
cording to convenience. It is only a few 
people—and I have a large acquaintance, 
and never knew but one couple who did 
it—who wed “ by agency.” In old times it 
was common enough among quite high- 
class people, kings aud princesses, and was 
then called marriage by proxy. The king 
looked over the list of marriageable young 
ladies at foreign courts,and puta mark 
against their names, as in choosing 
** sheriffs,” and then sent some one to 
‘* represent ” him and bring the chosen 
one away. But the substitute was at 
least acquainted with his principal. He 
knew one of the parties, and could dis- 
course upon his merits to the other; 
whereas the matrimonial agent knows 
nothing of either. This seems to make 
marriage ‘‘ a lottery” indeed; or rather, 





a game of so-called chance, where the 4 


odds are very much in favor of « 
table.” Of Goufse it is the womeii why 
patronize the game and always lose at it: 
their passion for risks is proverbial, and 
it is even possible that the absolute ig. 
norance in which they make ther 
venture forms a part of the ate 
traction. They prefer to take the 
man in the street instead of the man next 
door, simply because they know joth; 
about him: There is an element of mys- 
tery about the proceeding which fills the 
place, for then, of romance. It is Certain. 
ly not caused by their not being able to 
get a husband some other way, for almogt 
all of them have money, whereas men 
who advertise for wives never haye, & 
case has recently come before the lay 
courts in which the lady who atiswete 
anadvertisement of this kind had N0 leggy 
than £5,000; a sum which, mote judi. 
ciously invested; might have sectred for 
her a populat preather, a poet; 6r evei4 
penniless peer: Instead of that slie wa 
‘‘Janded” per advertisement, by an om: 
nibus conductor. He put himself incom. 
munication with several ladies: ‘TI ajy 
desirous;” ran his simple statement; * iy 
meet with an orphan from 19 to 25, with 
£700 a year or thereabouts, who wishes 
to marry a gentleman of Christian prin. 
ciples; one of great courage and nerve, 
combined with a gentle disposition, and 
who is an abstainer from choice.” Whep 
subsequently accused of indulging in 
champagne, he explained it was because 
he did abstain from choice, if it had been 
from principle he would not have drunk 
it. He was really a clever, humorous 
fellow, and, considering the sort of lot 
tery he was drawn from, quite a prize, 
and yet his wife wanted to get rid of 
him in the divorce court. In the case of 
a mau,even if he is not looking for 
money, one can imagine a certain pleas. 


urable excitement in this system d ~ 


courtship. If he doesn’t like the look o 
the lady, he can say to the waiter (for 
these first love meetings generally tale 
place at an inn) as the Prince Regent said 
when he was first introduced to his in- 
tended, ‘*‘ For Heaven’s sake, a glass of 
brandy,” and bolt ; but the poor lady can 
hardly do that, she is already compro- 
mised, and, however little she may like 
the appearance of her enslaver, is bound 
to have him. She is in the Matrimonial 
Noose or News (where indeed she found 
him) already. 

An Irish sporting estate has been just 
sold at the auction mart at six shillings 
an acre, ‘‘ the lowest price,” we are told, 
‘‘at which land has ever been sold in the 
United Kingdom.” It was advertised # 
having ‘‘ extensive shooting,” an indef- 
nite term which seems to have been any- 
thing but an attraction. I cannot help 
thinking, however. that the statement as 
to its being the smallest sum ever given 
for land is an erroneous one. I seem 0 
remember when touring at the lakes in 
my undergraduate days, having had an 
estate offered to me in Cumberland at 
half a crown anacre. It was near Wast 
Water, and consisted wholly of mountain, 
with nothing but stones on it: but for 4 
few sovereigns I might have become an 
extensive proprietor, and be now owning 
some of the highest (and wettest) land in 
England. If, as in Scotland, a territorial 
title had gone with it, I certainly should 
have purchased the thing. It 1s nob 
everybody who has the chance of getting 
himself called *‘ Red Sorces,” or ** Crinkle 
Crags,” instead of plain John Jones, for 
twenty-pound note. It must make one 
feel like an Indian chief, who is also in- 
sured against being scalped. Out-of-the- 
way places, however beautiful, always 
go dirt cheap if the land is bad; and I 
often wonder why persons with a little 
money in their pockets, who are fond of 
the picturesque, and like seclusion, do not 
more frequently avail themselves of thes¢ 
romantic bargains. They fear, I sup 
pose, getting tired of them, and then not 
being able to get rid of them, for if one 
ever got not to like it one’s position 
would be pitiable indeed. I wish some 
one would buy Sark for me when it 18 
next in the market, and make me a little 
present of it on my birthday. I have 
sometimes thought I could live there for- 
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Steamboat and railway companies 
ip the spring weather to take people as 
far aa possible for- the lowest prices; it 
geems positively lavish and extravagant 
that anybody should stay at home when 
they van save so much by travel. I can 
to Florence and back for ten days 
(only I don’c want to) for much less 
money than’ it will cost me to live in 
Bayswater. But after all there is noth- 
ing like private enterprise for cheap trips. 
Five young men have just crossed the 
Atlantic, gaining all the benefit ascribed 
to “perfect leisure and an ocean voyage” 
for nothing at all. They started from 
Tower Hill as stowaways in the hold of 
a steamer, and, being furnished with pro- 
yisions, had no need to make their pres- 
ence known to anybody. Unhappily, 
however, they were smokers and their 
habit of striking matches in the cargo, 
which was bales of wool, occasioned re- 
mark and then discovery. The authori- 
tiesat New York declined to let them 
jand,s0 they all came back again free 
tis for nothing; three of them who 
refused to work their passage home were 
afterward even accommodated with food 
and lodging for fourteen days in Bristol 
jail. For change of air and scene and 
nolittle excitement, I think this trip has 
never been equaled—one had sixpence 
but he did not spend it—for the money. 
The society of Men of Letters in Paris 
have been discussing the question, What 
isa literary man? but seem to be unable 
to come to a decision. The question 
here, it is generally thought, seems to be 
rather, Who is not? Everybody who has 
an hour tospare from professional pur- 
suits thinks it will be very convenient to 
get alittle money by his pen, and even 
those who pass their lives in pleasure aro 
not indisposed to see themselves in print. 
Whena person gets into trouble at the 
police court who, twenty years ago, would 
have described himself as ‘‘a gentle- 
man,” or of “no occupation,” he now 
asserts that he is ‘‘a literary man,” in 
which the magistrate sees nothing surpris- 
ing. These are all persons, however, who 
use literature as a staff and not a crutch. 
As a matter of fact, if we exclude jour- 
nalists (with which the French society 
does not concern itself), there are only a 
few who follow it as their sole profession 
and live (or starve) by it. Byron tells us 
with his usual exaggeration that in his 
time Southey was the only man who 
lived entirely by his pen. There were 
others, of course, but not many, nor are 
there now. If “literary men” were 
numerous they would be more powerful 
as a body. If international copyright, 
for example, affected journalists, can it 
be supposed that all the rogues in the 
universe could have prevented its pass- 
ing twenty years ago? 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF THE POOR. 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS, PH.D. 








Two great struggles of ‘‘the masses 
‘against the classes” have been fought and 
won by the former, and we are now en- 
tering on the third, for which the pre- 
vious victories have prepared the way. 
First came the contest for personal equal- 
ity before the law—equality, that is, of 
legal rights. Among the demands were 
those for trial by a jury of one’s peers, 
the right of habeas corpus, a speedy trial 
and equal justice to every one, whether 
poor or rich. Magna Charta, the Peti- 
tion of Right and the Bill of Rights are 
landmarks in the struggle, and with the 
last the victory was finally won. No 
longer is it a greater crime to rob or maim 
&nuble or a millionaire than a peasart. 
Tae fact that the framers of our Constitu- 
tion did not at first think it necessary to 
insert any bill of rights in that great doc- 
ument is significant proof that already a 
century ago, the contest for legal equality 
was considered settled—settled at least 
m theory, for in practice wealth often 
receives favors from the courts that 
equally deserving poverty cannot. 

The second struggle was for political 


tled in Western Europe and America, if 
we except the effort now being made for 
female suffrage. The struggle for relig- 
ious equality was not so distinctively a 
class struggle. 
We are at present entering upon a third 
contest wherein victory by the masses 
will mean a great increase of their hap- 
piness and secure to them great progress. 
This is the contest for equality of oppor- 
tunity as far as possibly consistent with 
private property and inheritance. By 
this is meant that society should see to it 
that the sanitary conditions of childhood, 
and the subsequent industrial, mental and 
moral training are such’ that when the 
boy or girl of the future reaches the age 
of sixteen or eighteen when the active 
work of life must be taken up, he shall be 
as well fitted for bread winning and for 
the healthful enjoyments of civilization 
as his rich neighbor, so far at least as 
differences of home refinement and in- 
herited wealth will permit. 
This is not communism or socialism, 
for it does not imply any necessary revo 
lution inexisting methods of production 
and distribution, tho a far more effective 
eontrol, but not necessarily ownership, of 
monopolies by the State and many re- 
forms in methods of taxation must go 
hand in hand with this securing of greater 
equality of opportunity of the masses; but 
no such extreme measures as rent appro- 
priation or State ownership of all means 
of production are essential or wise. Let 
us consider a little more fully what the 
State, used in its broadest sense to include 
our cities, states and nations, can actual- 
ly do ir this direction. 
Practical equality of education can be 
given to all. In Massachusetts alone is 
the compulsory education law efficiently 
enforced. Yet it is evident that through 
that alone can we overcome the selfish- 
ness of parents and secure to their chil- 
dren this training forthe future. In that 
state children must go to school till 14. 
The time is surely coming when the limit 
will be 16 or 17. The interests alike of 
humanity and of national safety and 
wealth demand it. But unless there was 
sure promise of a great improvement in 
our public schools the gain from keeping 
our children in them longer would be 
slight. That improvement is at hand. 
Notice the rapidly growing interest in 
industrial training which is destined not 
to supplant our present intellectual train- 
ing but to supplement it, and to be thrown 
open not alone to our high-school pupils, 
but to all over the age of twelve or thir- 
teen in our upper grammar grades. Thee 
entire practicability of co-ordinating man- 
ual with other school work has been fully 
proved in St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. An increase thus of one- 
third in the school appropriations will in- 
crease the year’s earnings of the popula- 
tion of any city or town by an amount 
ten-fold greater than all the gost. Many 
a parent knows that $500 spent in giving 
his boy two years of industrial training 
will increase his wages perhaps 50 per 
cent. in all his aftec life, but he cannot 
borrow the necessary funds to give him 
that education at 50 per cent., or at any 
rate, for he has nocredit. But the State 
can borrow at three to five per cent. and 
pay by an increase of taxation which will 
consume but a very small part of the in- 
creased wealth of the community. Instead, 
then, of looking at industrial education as 
a measure of philanthropy we are to con- 
sider it the most economical expenditure 
of money possible. 
Few of our people have any conception 
as yet of the mighty engine of social ame- 
lioration we possess and will ere long im- 
prove and use with great effect in our 
public school system. Not alone will it 
be used to increase vastly the earning 
power and intelligence of all, but it will 
be used asa means of imparting a sound 
economic and civic instruction which 
will for the first time fully justify the ex- 
istence of our public schools by training 
the pupils for citizenship. The writer is 
convinced from observation and personal 
experience that a vast deal can and will 
be done in our upper grammar and high- 
school grades to give our future citizens 
a fair understanding of the great ques- 





equality. This too is now practically set- 


and as molders of public opinion. Our 
present school authorities may move 
slowly, but either from the demands of 
our thoughtful citizens or asa result of 
the growing power at the poles of our 
wage-earners such instruction will be 
given. Thousands of our best teachers 
will be only too glad to fit themselves for 
the work just as soon as there seems a 
call for their services. 

Still in other most important lines will 
our public school system be used to work 
out this mighty problem of equality of op- 
portunity. One of the great troubles to- 
day with the poor is their wasteful ex- 
penditures for rum and tobacco. One 
has but to watch the young children in 
our streets, and about our confectionery 
stores, to realize how early habits of 
spending every cent for harmful indul- 
gences are acquired. Let our schools in- 
troduce the school savings banks of France 
and Germany, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of young children deposit their pen- 
nies through the teacher in state se- 
cured banks, and thus form early the 
lifelong habit of economy. The great 
success which for three years has attended 
the trial of school savings banks under 
the wise direction of J. H. Thiry, at 
Long Island City, N. Y., from whom all 
needful information can be obtaimed, has 
already led to the adoption of the system 
in one or more of the public schools of 
Awsterdam, Hornellsville, and Elmira, 
N. Y., Beloit, Wis., Rutland, Vt., Carlisle, 
Penn., Lincoln, Neb., and elsewhere. 

By the encouragement of postal sav- 
ings banks in which even heathen Japan 
is ahead of us, and of co-operative build- 
ing and loan associations, which are do- 
ing such a wonderful work now in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and some Western states, to 
encourage and aid workmen to own homes, 
still more will be accomplished. 

In other words, we are not to stand 
back in our haughty isolation and tell the 
workman that his vices are his sole ene- 
mies. Admitted that there is consider- 
able truth in this. Reforms always come 
from above, not below, and it behooves 
all lovers of their country to assist the 
masses to rise to a higher level, even if 
such disinterested efforts are not at first 
or perhaps never fully appreciated. 

One great agency alone has been dwelt 
upon, because through it the greatest fu- 
ture progress is tobe made. But many 
other agencies must and will be employed. 
The bodies of our wage-earners will be 
better protected, factories better venti- 
lated, knowledge of how to prepare food 
in healthful variety diffused. Tenements 
will be rigorously inspected and made 
decent and healthy, as they now too often 
are not. 

Much has been said of the preponder- 
ance of females in Massachusetts and of 
the consequent necessity of many seeking 
work in our large cotton mills, some of 
which are worse than prisuns. It now 
appears that there are enough deaths 
among the males from preventable causes 
by railroads and in factories and shops, 
and from intemperance, which General 
Walker and so many othersassure us is 
largely the result of unsanitary work and 
hcmes, to account for more than half of 
the excess of women. 

True it is that the poor might in very 
many cases improve their condition with 
the exercise of pluck and foresight, but 
these qualities are largely the product of 
environment. Those born and reared in 
the tenement sections of some of our large 
cities, where there is so much to debase, 
and so little to elevate, cannot be ex- 
pected to manifest much pluck and wise 
energy in after-life. Only as we change 

the environment gradually and inspire the 
ehildren with noble ideals can we hupe 
for much manifestation of the excellent 
saving virtue of self-help. 

The time is evidently fast approaching 
when the immigration of those who have 
no trade, as half of our male immigrants 
between sixteen and forty have not, and 
who cannot read and write in their own 
language will be forbidden. By admit- 
ting so freely as now every Hungarian, 
Pole and Italian who chooses to come to 
us we keep down the level of competi- 





tions they willbe called to face as voters 


pay decent wages if not threatened with 
ruin from the rivalry of the most unscru- 
pulous, who secure these recent arrivals 
at very low wages. Any adequate discus- 
sion of this question would require an ar- 
ticle by itself and cannot here be attempted. 
But that something will be done to 
restrict the extent to which the immigra- 
tion of the most ignorant and incapable 
now neutralizes the general elevation of 
the masses considered in this articie, and 
to raise the standard of living and of com- 
petitive action is undoubted. Equality 
of wealth few want, and none would long 
be benefited by, but equality of opportu- 
nity, as far as consistent with a private 
property and inheritance which is made 
to bear its proper burdehs by a moder- 
ately graduated income tax and probate 
taxes, can largely be attained, and when 
in the coming years that contest is settled 
in favor of the masses, as it certainly will 
be, the poor will have little just cause for 
complaint, and society as a whole will be 
vastly better, economically, mentally and 
morally. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 
OF ISLAM. 


——— 


BY THE REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. . 





MvcH interest and much lively discus- 
sion have been awakened by the glorifi- 
cation of Islam, made by the Rev. Canon 
Isaac Taylor at the Church Congress in 
England. Many of his statements have 
been proved to be extravagant, but no 
doubt remains that Islam is still a power 
in tbe world worthy of careful study. 
After a time R. Bosworth Smith, who 
published a work, ‘* Mohammed and Mo- 
hammedanism,” in 1874 (New York, 
1875), came forward with a crushing crit- 
icism upon the Rev. Canon, showing that 
he had taken the substance of his speech 
from his (Smith’s) book, and had pre- 
sented, as fresh facts, things which Smith 
had written some fifteen years ago. 

But neither of these writers has paid 
any attention to the theological and ju- 
ridical writings of the Moslems beyond 
the Koran. 

In the long list of authorities quoted by 
Mr. Smith, I do not find any Islamitic 
works in theology or law referred to, nor 
even auy French translation of the same. 
He refers to many “ Lives of Moham- 
med,” to many histories, travels, essays 
and eriticisms, all of which had narrow 
and specific objects in view, or even as 
ignorant of original sources as Mr. Smith 
or Canon Taylor. To suppose that the 
Koran is the whole or the chief part of 
Islam as it is, will do for a schoolboy’s 
essay until the master corrects it, but no 
literary manis excusable for such ignor- 
ance. 

How has the Mohammedan faith grown 
to its present dimensions? The Koran 
was given when the Empire was small 
and_rude and the ritual of religion was 
simple. It was both religion and law, 
and to this day they go together in the 
Moslem system. 

But after the prophet’s death the 
caliphs, his successors, added to the scant 
stores of the Koran the ‘Oral laws” of 
the prophet. This was an inexhaustible 
source for the rapidly expanding Empire 
and the victorious faith. In process of 
time these traditions were separated into 
three categories: ist. All those that come 
direct from the mouth of the prophet, his 
sayings, remarks, counsels, oral laws. 
2d. His acts, works, habits, practices. 
3d. His silence. But traditions grew quite 
as fast as the Empire and the Ottoman 
Sultans received such a confused mass of 
religion and law from the Saracens that 
there was neither certainty nor unity in 
dogma or administration. Mehmet the 
Conqueror, after securing his great capi- 
tal, endeavored with but partial success 
to bring some order out of this confusion, 
which the Saracenic caliphs and theolo- 
gians had left him. 

Solyman the Magnificent, 1520-56, took 
the matter in hand very much as Justin- 
ian did with regard to Roman law. He ap- 
pointed his most learned Mollah, Ibrahim 
Haleby, to take charge of the great en- 
terprise. 
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vided into many chapters, was called the 
‘*Multeka ul Ubhurr”—‘The Confluence 
of the Seas.” 

It was immediately ‘translated from 
Arabic into Turkish and multipiied with 
amazing rapidity, at first by thousands of 
transcribers and then by the press. This 
code has gone far beyond the limits of 
the Turkish Empire and is authority to 
the Moslem world. Whoever will under- 
stand Islam must study this great work. 
It contains dogma and ritual, and law, 
civil, military, criminal, social, sumptu- 
ary, fiscal, agrarian, etc. Without vhe 
study of this supreme authority it is im- 
possible to understand the character or 
faith of the Moslems. And yet writers like 
Canon Taylor and Bosworth Smith, who 
assume to speak with all authority to the 
world, do not apparently know of its ex- 
istence. 

This is the more inexcusable because 
the means of studying this rich Oriental 
treasure can be easily attained by any 
one who has a passable knowledge of 
French. 

The celebrated work of D’Ohsson, ‘‘ Le 
Tableau de V Empire Ottoman,” is in the 
main an admirable translation of the 
** Muletka,” with such condensation as 
could be secured by avoiding all repeti- 
tions. The author was one of the most 
accomplished Oriental scholars at Con- 
stantinople during the last century. His 
work, richly illustrated, was published in 
three folio volumes by the King of the 
Netherlands. This work in this form is 
now quite rare and expensive. I gave 
forty-four dollars for an imperfect copy. 
But there is an octavo edition, without 
the plates, that can be obtained from 
Hochette & Co., in Paris. If they have 
it not in hand they will be at the pains of 
looking it up for any customer. There 
isin this book more of translated orig- 
inal literature of religion, law, social 
customs, theological and metaphysical 
speculations, than can be found in all the 
‘* Lives of the Prophet” and the histories 
of Islam that have been written. Every 
theological library should have it. I will 
givejthe briefest possible delineation of 
it. 

The first division of this great work is 
the religious code. It contains fifty-seven 
articles, with occasional comments of 
Osman Nessify, the very pinks of ortho- 
doxy. The student will find much that 
is curious, interesting and instructive in 
these articles. The second subdivision 
contains the ritual of the faith. The 
ritual of prayer is drawn out to great 
length. There is the daily prayer five 
times a day, with very exact ablutions, 
postures and repetitions, special prayers 
for Ramazan, for the seven holy nights, 
for drought, for famine, for pestilence; 
the funeral prayer, the marriage prayer, 
the battle prayer and many others. 

There are four chapters upon fasts and 
spiritual exercises, and seven chapters 
upon pilgrimages, which must be per- 
formed with many onerous rites, or all 
merit will be lost. 

The third subdivision of the religious 
code is styled Morals. It goes into dress, 
food, drinks, wine, coffee, tobacco, em- 
ployments, charity, probity, modesty, 
cleanliness; interdicts gambling, music, 
profanity. It treats of the duties of mag- 
istrates from the Sheikh ul Islam down to 
the village cadi. 

The second division of the ‘‘Multeka” is 
the political code. The political eode is 
divided into four parts. It treats first of 
the sovereign and his rights, surrounding 
him with majesty, inviolability and in- 
fallibility. 

Notwithstanding this, of seventy-two 
Saracenic caliphs,seven were assassinated, 
five were poisoned, twelve killed by mobs 
and some others had their eyes dug out 
and perished in prison, 

Of the Ottoman sultans (thirty-five) 
nine have been deposed, with very short 
lives after deposition. The third part of 
the political code relates to finance; the 
fourth to Moslems in foreign lands. This 
whole political code has been honey- 
combed by the changes of three centuries 
showing how impossible it is for even 
Moslems to make unchangeable laws, 

The third division of the ‘‘ Multeka” is 
the military code, 1 War, 2 Legal booty, 








3 Captives, 4 Conquered Countries, 5 
Rebels, 6 Tributary Subjects. 

The fourth great division of the ‘‘ Multe- 
ka” is the civil code, divided into nine 
books. ist book has 12 chapters on mar- 
riage; 2d book, 14 chapters on divorce; 3d 
book, 8 chapters on children, legitimacy, 
etc.; 4th and 5th books, 8 chapters on wills, 
legacies, inheritances, etc.; 6th book, 10 
chapters on slaves and slavery; 7th book, 
15 chapters on commerce; 8th book, 17 
chapters on miscellaneous subjects, too 
numerous to catalog here; 9th book, 
on courts, judges, witnesses, forms of 
oaths to be administered to Moslems, 
Christians, Jews, etc., etc.,in 15 chap- 
ters, 

The fifth great division is the penal 
code in three books. There is much that 
is curious, Saracenic, Jewish, Oriental 
in this division. It throws light upon 
many strange things in Turkey. The 
student sees at once that they are founded 
upon law and sacred traditions, altho 
he can find no trace of them in tbe 
Koran. 

Outside of the ‘* Multeka” there is a vast 
mass of tradition, which offers popular 
reading to the Moslems, The descriptions 
of paradise are in the most glowing 
colors of sense, and no decent transla- 
tion of them can be made. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that, in general, 
the Moslem anticipates in paradise a 
celestial polygamy, concubinage and 
slavery. He will have servants express- 
ly created to serve him, and the end of 
whose being will be in him. 

I have not intended to show what Islam 
is, in what I have written, but only to 
point out some sources, aside from the 
Koran and popular memoirs, where it 
may be studied. Icommend the student 
to ** Le Tableau de l’ Empire Ottoman, par 
M. D’Ohsson.” 


LEXINGTON, Mass. 
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DOCTOR HICKOK. 





BY PROF, DAVID P, TODD. 


In the death of Dr. Hickok, at Am- 
herst, early on May 9th, one of New 
England’s serenest mornings, a great 
light of American philosophy has gone 
out—a light which has shone in two cen- 
turies, for Laurens Perseus Hickok was 
born the 29th December, 1798; living 
thus to the maturest age, his physical and 
intelle¢tual activities were nearly perfect- 
ly maintained to the end. Only the last 
four days of his life was his familiar form 
missed from the walks about Amherst, 
where with every day one might have 
seen bim going to and fro inapparent full 
vigor, and with elasticity of step, and 
gait of that striking independence and 
positiveness which eminently character- 
ized all the workings of a clear and well- 
balanced mind. Born at Bethel, Conn., 
Hickok in early life was a preacher, first 
at Kent, and afterward at Litchfield, in 
the same state; subsequently he occupied 
successively the chair of theology at 
Western Reserve College, and at the Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, and later of 
philosophy at Union College, of which 
institution he became the president in 
1866, having managed its affairs for a 
term of eight years previously as vice- 
president. But collegiate and seminary 
chairs and presidencies were far from 
containing him—much less did they cir- 
cumscribe his activities. All these years 
he was prosecuting psychologic research 
with the utmost of painstaking, carefully 
elaborating a system of philosophy which 
has given his name a sure place beside 
that of Kant and of Hegel. What is 
especially worthy of note is the fact that 
for a long period he was quite the sole 
person in America pursuing his chosen 
line of philosophic investigation—much 
the same as Edwards a century before 
him. 

He resigned the presidency of Union 
College in 1868, and moved to Am- 
herst, where he occupied — himself 
first with the building of a house, 
a change in one’s affairs not fre- 
quently indulged at the age of seven- 
ty. Here in retirement he has since 
lived the simplest of lives, carrying on 
his self-imposed task with eager zeal 





until within the last months, when his 
eyes largely failed him. In other re- 
spects his powers remained; quite recent- 
ly, it becoming necessary that his oculist 
should perform a painful operation, a 
new local anesthetic was duly applied, 
which for some reason failed to render 
the nerve insensible; but the patient bore 
the operation all the same and without 
cringing enough to lead the operator to 
suspect that he was inflicting pain. Only 
on the completion of the surgeon’s work 
did Dr. Hickok inform him, and then 
calmly, of the true state of the case. 

The long years of the writing habit 
made it next to impossible to avail him- 
self of the stenographic helps which a 
literary assistant might otherwise have 
afforded, and he died thus with years of 
work before him in clear outline, and 
which he must otherwise have accom- 
plished had his eyes permitted. His chief 
trouble in dictation arose from his scru- 
pulous care in the choice of words, which 
always came readily enough while him- 
self writing, but under no other condi- 
tions. Also, in later years, he found the 
same obstacle to any pleasure he might 
otherwise have derived from addressing 
an audience, however small. 

Dr. Hickok’s earliest philosophic work 
was the ‘‘ Rational Psychology” (Auburn, 
1848), wherein the thoroughness of treat- 
ment shows the thinker at his best. His 
characteristic positiveness of manner in- 
terpenetrates his style and affords a 
potent exhilaration to the reader. It was 
in his first preface to this work that he 
sets out with the proposition, ‘‘It is 
neither necessary nor possible that all 
men should be philosophers.” No one, 
he says, with a communication of such sort 
should expect the multitude to give any 
attention to it; he should be content_ if 
only he ‘‘fit audience find tho few.” 
Nothing is more characteristic than his 
allusion to particular modifications in a 
subsequent edition; but none, he says, ‘‘in 
the general method. This had been too 
comprehensively thought out to admit 
of any change.” The ‘‘Rational Cosmol- 
ogy,” ‘*Creator and Creation,” and ‘‘ Hu- 
manity Immortal,” are the least known 
and read of all his works; while ‘The 
Logic of Reason” (1874), is destined to 
acccomplish the highest fame for its au- 
thor; and theadherents of Hickok’s phil- 
osophic system may well afford to watch 
the developments of modern scientific 
observation and theorizing with the feel- 
ing that his position must one day be 
recognized. 

Itis early, nor is this any place, to at- 
tempt a specific judgment of the posi- 
tion of Hickokin the history of philoso- 
phy, tho it may be said that he more 
nearly succeeds than any of his predeces- 
sors in rendering the doctrines of theism 
valid principles of science. Recognizing 
the existence of a personal God as the 
starting-point in religion, his work seems 
to be fairly entitled to rank as the first 
systematic attempt in frankly scientific 
spirit to constitute this also the first prin- 
ciple of philosophy. 

His derivation of the rule of right in 
morality is perhaps the least abstract ex- 
ample of his _ searching philosophic 
thought which we may instance here— 
the passing over all other previously de- 
termined ground for compelling moral 
action in man, to accept as the ultimatum 
the right solely for its own sake. 

Personally his was not a nature to at- 
tract a multitude of friends; his abhor- 
rence of pretense was as genuine as it 
wasabsolute. Hostile criticism of his 
early writing elicited this stalwart defense: 
“‘The vague reproaches in the charges of 
transcendentalism and German specula- 
tion need no other reply than the em- 
phatic affirmation that whatever danger 
or error there may be in transcendental- 
ism or Germanism, these are not to be 
overcome by any timid ignoring or any 
valorous derouncing of them. They are 
to be put down in no other manner than 
by fairly meeting and fully refuting or 
correcting them in their cwn methods” 
(1861). 

A man without a shadow of fiction, 
he was a thoroughly honest, sincere, 
straightforward, Christian philosopher; a 
scholar whose loss to the world is far 





from compensated by the good books “ 

has left, and the kindly remembrance of 

those who knew him. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 








OUR WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





THE Loyal Legion was puzzled to know 
how to give a dinner to its wives and 
daughters. No dining-room wag 
enough to hold the gentlemen and their 
‘*hostages to fortune ” also. Somebody 
said, ‘‘ Planked shad and the Marshall 
House.” It was a bright idea, Ma 
weather is the pleasant time for outings 
in Washington. 

‘* The sail down the river was pleasant 
past Alexandria, moldy but mellow, like 
old cheese; and past Arlington, with the 
white rows of tombstones; and them 
Mount Vernon—I wonder if they tolleg 
the steamer-bell as we went along, I dig 
not notice. We stopped diagonally acrog 
the river from there, at a pleasant ol 
Virginia plantation house; one that has 
survived the shock of war and the “ ry. 
maging ” from both parties, that the poor 
old ‘‘sacred soil’’ had to take tweaty 
years ago and more. This Marshall 
House had not only survived but it had 
been kept in tolerable repair, and we wap. 
dered up and down its piazzas and around 
the grounds, and then we were invited t 
see our dinner. 

Usually that means looking at a table 
covered with elegant ‘‘ appointinents for 
deglutition.” as Carlyle would say; in this 
case we walked out a little way from the 
house and beheld an ellipse of little 
boards, supported by stakes; on each 
board was nailed, religously nailed—the 
cooks will not even let you mention tacks, 
brads, or any other form of fastening, but 
nails—was nailed a fat Potomac River 
sbad. Down through the ellipse roared 
and smoked a fierce fire of logs, and 


a man armed with a pail of melted — 


butter and some sort of a flap-dasher ip 
his hand, bedewed the frizzling sha 
until they browned down to the mysix 
point where browning ceased and yea 


burning could not be allowed to begin, — 


This isa point harder to understand than 
any other feat of browning, so the cooks 
say. The plank will not reveal the state 
of the other side of the shad, and yet 
that side must be cooked thoroughly. It 
is harder to read than anything Brown 
ing has yet written—yet the wise cook 
knoweth his shad and sees when it is 
proper to take it fromthe fire with uw 
erring instinct. And the result is shai 
firm and hard from his salt-water life, 
mitigated slightly by his brief stay in the 
fresh water of the river, and then exalted 
and sanctified by the fire whose treat 
ment he could only sustain from th 
strength and flavor which an oak batk 
has given him—the plank to which he is 
fastened. The piece you get on you 
plate makes you certain that ‘ walls of 
oak” are necessary even to a peace-loving 
nation like ours—necessary to the shad 
at least. 

The Marine Band went along with 0s, 
and as the twilight began to fall, the 
buglers played the bugle calls, familiar 
to Loyal Legion ears in other scenes: 
Reveille, the surgeon’s call, ‘‘Come Up 
and take your quinine”; the officers’ call, 
“Oh, all you jolly officers, the Colonel 
wants to see you”; to “retreat” and 
“taps,” with its last plaintive notes, “Put 
it out—put it out,” which extinguished 
the lights and made a camp hummidg 
with hundreds of men a sleeping canvas 
town with only the sentry’s tread around 
the outskirts, to show that watch was 
kept! How those calls brought it all 
back: Well, we got home again about 
eleven o’clock, and we think a planked 
shad dinner better than the stalled 0%; 
even with love and herbs attending. 

In the long session out-of-doors be 
comes fashionable. People make calls 
still, but it is hit or miss. You may fin 
a lady at home on her day and you may 
not. In either case you are not to be sur 
prised. Some ladies say: ‘I keep awaY 
from the house on my day,” and a 
say: ‘If callers catch me at home then 
stay and see them; but if I am not napping 
I am always out, Washington 1 wo 













































































































Pin y at this season to be taken between 
four walls.” 


May 24, 1888.] 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Hence, expeditions of all sorts vary the 
monotony. The Luray caves are distant 
only a part of a day’s Tide, tho ic takes 
two days to see them in a comfortable 
way. ‘Going up the canal” sounds like 
a dull and dreary monotony; but in these 
days of flight through a country behind 
a steam-engine, with hillside and valley 
rushing away from you at forty miles an 
pour, it is pleasant to get into a little 
canal boat on a lovely day in June and 
tug slowly along through the lovely 
scenery of the Potomac up to the Great 
Falls, be a whole day doing it, and come 
pack on the same track in the still clear- 
ness of a June sunset and see the noble 
outlines of the dome against the sky, 
with the sharp, straight lines of the 
monument cutting the air, not far away, 
and offering the greatest possible con- 
trast to the full, stately lines of the Capi- 
tol, You geta dinner at a riekety, ram- 
shackle but altogether picturesque south- 
ern hotel, half a mile from the falls, or 
youcarry a basket lunch and eat it on 
the piazza amid dogs, hens, chickens and 
black children, all picturesquely busy in 
watching you or waiting upon you, and 
then start for the half-mile walk across 
to the falls. 

The river in some past geological age 
was on top of the cliffs which frown now 
hundreds of feet above the rushing cur- 
rent below; it raved and roared and wore 
great pot-holes all about where you climb 
now to look down at the yellow, foaming 
tide below, and wild flowers nod pictur- 
esquely among the jagged boulders that 
must have been the haunts of fishes and 
water weeds in that long-past day. Now 
the river tears at the foot of the gorge as 
if it had broken through a dyke, by some 
sudden force—not slowly—and eaten its 
way down with the tooth of time and the 
attrition of water vpon rocks. 

If there is no time for this leisurely 
trip, drive to Cabin John bridge, or out to 
Tennally town, or past Oak View, where 
the President goes to get away from of- 
fice-seekers who will harass him in spite 
of Civil Service regulations. The day of 
the wild violet is over, and the wild aza- 
leas make the waysides gay, and the 
Kalmia (laurel we call it in the North), is 
showing little pink-tipped buds; for we 
are a month ahead of New York in every- 
thing but blizzards and northeasters. 
There we are only twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance, which looks as if the Empire State 
were prompt at evil and siow to do good. 

Take a long, pleasant drive out to some 
of these points, and then come back down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and if the flags on 
the Capitol wings are down, see the tariff- 
worn legislators of the House walk fa- 
tiguedly in parties of two or three on their 
way home. ‘ Poor fellows!” you will 
say; “‘ twenty-three days of tariff at the 
Southern wing already, and at the North- 
ern wing hanging over the heads of Sen- 
ators, as many more; for each man must 
say something that his constituents may 
know hestill lives.” 

No wonder legislators look dusty and 
grim; no wonder they let each other talk 
toempty benches. It is really too much 
to ask of men after all that has been said 

, and not done on the subject of tariff, that 
they should listen to speeches, two or 
three a day, for seventeen days. We re- 
member what dear little Marjorie Flem- 
ing said about the limits of human en- 
durance, and let members gather in the 
cloak-rooms or retire to their committee- 
rooms or wander up and down the corri- 
dors without severe comment. One hun- 
dred and seven speeches have been made 
thus far on the tariff. 

The other excursion, and most inter- 
esting of all, is the old standard pilgrim- 
age down the river to Mount Vernon. 
The ladies of the board, who superintend 
the estate, have just had their annual 
meeting, which they hold down there, in 
the house itself. At this time, besides 
going over the accounts and attending to 
all the necessary work, repairs, and so 
forth, they generally add some treasure 
to the inside belongings of the house in 
the shape of books from the so dread- 
fully scattered library of General Wash- 


longed to him, or to those in whom he was 

interested. It has been in this way that 

there are already so many things of in- 

terest in the house. It is no longer bare 

and empty as it was twenty years ago, or 

before it came into its present state; but 

in the room where Washington died is 

furniture that he used, and above it, in 

the room where Mrs. Washington died 

two years later, are articles that belonged 

to her, that give a visitor the personal 

feeling one looks for in visiting so inter- 

esting a spot. 

Mrs. Fairchild, wife of the Secretary, 

has given, to be put in the New York 

room, a printed program of the funeral 

of George Washington, which was found 

in the papers of Col. Richard Varick, re- 
cording secretary to Washington. 

Among some letters which are to be 

framed, the most valuable one is the fol- 
lowing : 

“*T do certify that I impressed two horses 
from Colonel Fielding Lewis at Fredericks- 
burg, to assist in forwarding baggage and 
valuables under command of the Marquis 
Lafayette.”’ 

It is signed ‘‘ J. Monroe, Captain, 3d 
May, 1781.” Captain Monroe was after- 
ward President Monroe. And most pre- 
cious of the things given this year isa 
pocket telescope used by General Wash- 
ington in the Revolutionary War. The 
instrument was made by Dolland, in 
London, and has always been in the pos- 
session of the Yeatman Deans family of 
Gloucester County, Virginia. 

There is an unpublished story of Wash- 
ington, told me by a descendant of the 
ancestor who is in the story, which repre- 
sents the great General in the pleasant 
family life we have all liked to contem- 
plate, and not as the grand man and the 
hero at the head of hisarmy. It was when 
Washington, after the Revolutionary 
War, was traveling through Connecticut 
and visited Hartford, staying at the Bull’s 
Tavern there. A boy came into the kitch- 
en of the tavern, and said: ** I want tosee 
General Washington.” 

The functionary on duty did not pro- 
pose to let any mere boy see General 
Washington merely for the asking, and 
said as much. : 

‘‘ But I have a note for him,” remon- 
strated the boy. 

‘* From whom ?” 

‘‘My father, Chief Justice Ellsworth.” 

‘“‘Oh—well,” and the functionary re- 
lented. General Washington read the 
note and said to the boy, ‘‘ Your father in- 
vites me to dinner, I will do more than 
that, I will go and breakfast with him.” 

And he did the next morning, And af- 
ter breakfast he took the twin sons of 
the Justice each on a knee and sang them 
the ‘‘ Derby Ram,” an old English ballad, 
beginning, ‘“‘It was on a market-day,” 
and setting forth that the Ram of Derby 
was so big that the birds built nests in the 
wool on his back and the butcher who un- 
dertook to kill him was drowned in the 
blood. 

The hegira to Europe this summer from 
this city is so great that it threat- 
ens to be monotonous. It is more distin- 
guished to stay at home. People who 
have met each other all winter on K 
Street and at the Cabinet parties and the 
White House, will come upon each other 
in Paris and London and Switzerland 
until they are tired of it. They will have 
changed their skies, but not their society. 
The French Minister, Mr. Roustan, the 
Spanish Minister and the British Minister 
naturally go because it is going home to 
them, and Colonel Frei, the Swiss Minis- 
ter goes tostay, much to the regret of his 
many friends here. But they will not be 
lonesome, for most of Washington goes 
with them. 

Several engagements are to become 
marriages inJune. MissGrace Matthews, 
the third daughter of Justice Stanley 
Matthews is to be married to Mr. John 
Harlan Cleveland, a nephew of Justice 
Harlan. Miss Margaret Cameron, a 
daughter of Senator Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, is soon to be married to Mr. 
William Clark, of Newark, and Ensign 
Edgar, the stepson of General Bonaparte, 
is to marry Miss Emory, the daughter of 
General Emory, who died not long ago. 





ington, or some article which had be- 
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AN EXHIBITION OF PASTELS. 
BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSFLAER. 





THE Society of American Painters in 
Pastel recently held an interesting exhibi- 
tion at the Wunderlich Gallery on Broad- 
way. This society is not one of our for- 
mally organized associations, but merely a 
brotherly band united by a common love 
for this attractive process of painting. It 
was formed in 1884, and then held its first 
exhibition, which attracted great attention, 
and must have first revealed to many eyes 
what is meant in our day by pastel-paint- 
ing and how much wider isits range than 
was believed a generation ago. During the 
intervening years no exhibitions had been 
held, and it was doubly pleasant, therefore, 
to hear this one announced and know that 
the young society had not died of inanition. 
The collection was not as large as that of 
1884, nor did it contain so many works of 
conspicuous size and striking effect. But 
among its sixty-eight pictures almost all 
were good, and some were very good; great 
diversity appeared between them; and a 
eareful observer could follow, almost as 
well as in the previous exhibition, the vari- 
ations of the process between the far ex- 
tremes which it can reach—light, airy, 
sketchy effects, on the one hand, more deli- 
cate than those to which water-colors, even, 
can attain, and on the other hand solid, 
elaborate painting as serious and complete, 
as brilliant and almost as deep as can be 
compassed with oils. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that I should 
say “drawings in pastel,” and not “ paint 
ings in pastel,’ since the medium is not a 
liquid one applied with a brush but a dry 
one furnished in the shape of small point- 
ed crayons. But the latter term is, never- 
theless, the correct one in connection with 
contemporary results. Some forty or fifty 
years ago, when pastels were used in Ameri- 
ca only by young ladies at school and by 
one or tw? Italian painters, who made care- 
ful little portraits of the beauties and the 
children of the day, the results achieved 
were, in truth, drawings. For they were la- 
boriously executed with the fine point of 
the crayonin a linear way, quite similiar 
to that employed when the lead-pencil point 
was the tool. And this is also the case, we 
find, in many of the pastels which fill out- 
lying rooms in foreign galleries of art and 
prove the popularity of the process as a 
process for portraiture during the last cen- 
tury. Buteven in the last century there 
were certain artists who used colored cray- 
ons ina much freer, bolder, more painter- 
like fashion. La Tour is the great example. 
One of the greatest portrait-painters of the 
eighteenth century, his best work was done 
with pastels. The most famous example 
is the life-size likeness of Madame de Pom- 
padour, which hangs in the Louvre, and 
this reveals a use of the dry pigment which 
seems thoroughly accomplished and very 
masterly even in the light of modern 
achievements. 
The modern revival ofthe art is even 
more recent than the modern revival of 
etching. Twoorthree French artists—De 
Nittis being perhaps the most conspicuous 
—perceived its rich possibilities when it had 
long been forgotten by painters and by the 
public was believed a limited, weak and 
amateurish craft proper only to express, at 
the best, the fragile fantasies of rococo 
times. They saw that it might be used to 
serious purpose, not only in portraiture but 
in landscape and elaborate figure com- 
positions too, and was rich in possibilities 
of technical freedom, and of brilliant eolor. 
At nearly the same time Mr. Whistler took 
itup for the purpose of rapid sketching from 
Nature, and by those Venetian studies of 
his which soon became famous, its possi- 
bilities on the side of delicate yet vital 
charm and subtle yet true color were most 
convincingly explained. Used as these 
paintersand their large band of followers 
in Europe and America now use them, the 
crayons no longer give fine parallel lines 
but broad masses of color in which all the 
diversities of method that oil-painting ex- 
hibits can be shown. The color may be left 
with a bold almost rough surface, or may 
be smoothed to the most suave surface; and 
its spaces of différent hue may be left to 
produce the right effect by the working of 
interacting contrasts or may be blended 
into the most intimate union. Modern 
methods of manufacture, moreover, have 
supplied the pastel painter with so infinite 
a variety of ready-made tints that he is no 
longer compelled, as he was of old, to do 
without certain desired effects or to produce 
them by a painstaking accumulation of 
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as regards convenience in sketching from 
Nature it may be added that they offer the 
artist a process of almost unrivaled utility. 
The pigments being dry and opaque, re- 
touching and repainting can proceed with- 
out delay—with none of that waiting for an 
undertone to dry which hampers both the 
aquarellist and the painter in oil. 
The recent exhibition was almost half 
composed of pictures by Mr. Robert Blum, 
who occasionally had produced true pic- 
tures—full in color and complete in execu- 
tion—but more often hasty, brilliant sketch- 
es in which the gray-toned paper was largely 
left uncovered, while the high notes and 
the low notes in the scale of tones and the 
brighter color accents were given by the 
crayons. In their rapid sureness of execu- 
tion and in their feeling for the essential as 
compared with the secondary characteris- 
tics of asubject, they were extremely in- 
teresting; and the subjects themselves 
were attractive, being chiefly views of Ven- 
ice and of Dutch flower-gardens in bright 
bloom. Perhaps the most masterly among 
them, however, was a sketch of a butcher’s 
booth with a great carcass hanging in the 
foreground. It showed in a convincing way 
how much charm in a picture depends upon 
artistic vision and artistic treatment, how 
little upon those qualities which make 
charm in actual life to the inartistic eye. 
Mr. Twachtman’s studies in almost the 
same fields that Mr. Blum had trodden 
formed an interesting contrast. More com- 
plete as regards the covering of the paper, 
they were equally airy and delicate in effect, 
paler, but as charming in color, and more 
poetical. Mr. Chase sent the most impor- 
tant picture, perhaps, in the exhibition—a 
figure of a nude woman, seen from the back, 
seated on green cushions, which could not 
have been more solid in treatment or more 
brilliant in color had it been done in oils, 
while it had a delicacy and purity of texture 
which pastels alone, and pastels handled in 
the cleverest way, can achieve. The same 
painter was represented by a number of 
small landscapes, which were also complete 
and forceful paintings and also fresh and 
brilliant in color. Mr. Wiles’s picture of a 
girl in a boat under a red-striped awning, 
and Mr. Beckwith’s of an artist sketching 
on a river, were likewise large and serious 
works. Mr. La Farge sent two exquisitely 
treated little figures which, if I mistake 
not, had already appeared in a water-color 
exhibition, but which upon examination 
showed as pure pastel work. Mr. Coffin’s 
landscapes were extremely interesting; Mr. 
Webb sent a large and good picture of Hy- 
drangeas; Mr. Chase, again, a charming 
portrait of his baby in a Japanese dress; 
Mr. Denman, an ugly but clever study of a 
fruit-vender in a New York street; and Mr, 
Cox a clever and individual portrait of Mr. 
Beckwith. There were other good works, 
too, and, on the whole, the exhibition was a 
great credit to its organizers, and one which 
I hope was studied by all who care for 
charming things as such, and who feel an 
interest in processes which have been com- 
paratively unfamiliar to American eyes, but 
which deserve to be much better known and 
more generally appreciated. 

NEw YORK CIty. 





Sanitary. 


AT the Société de Psychologie Physio- 
logique, M. Manouvrier read a report upon 
the brain of the late Dr. Bertillon, the em- 
inent statistician,and compared it with the 
brain of Gambetta, which has been studied 
by Mathias Duval and Chudzinsky. In 
weight Gambetta’s brain was below the 
average, only scaling 1,290 gram. That 
of Bertillon exceeded the usual weight, 
reaching 1,394 gram. It is now admit- 
ted that, other things being equal, the 
weight of the brain isin proportion to the 
intelligence of the individual, and, more- 
over, the greater the intelligence the greater 
the absolute and relative development of the 
frontal lobes. A comparison of the brains 
of Gambetta and of Bertillon shows that 
the former is smaller, more particularly in 
the anterior portion, less so posteriorly, 
and that the temporal region iseven larger. 
Now, the qualities of the two men were di- 
ametrically opposite. Gambetta was ac- 
tive and loquacious, Bertillon was reticent 
and retiring. Altho an admirer of ora- 
tory, he had always failed as a speaker. In 
Gambetta’s brain the circumvolution of 
Broca is extremely developed; in Bertil- 
lon’s it is reduced to its most simple expres- 
sion. Bertillon was in his youth left-hand- 
ed, but he became ambidextrous later in 
life. The third frontal circumvolution on 
the right side (the speech center ot the left- 





delicate touches of different colors. And 


handed) is larger than the corresponding 
one on the left side. 
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....Chauncey M. Depew ruises the question 
whether cleanliness is essential to health. 
In a lecture on Ireland, he says: 


“Children swarm everywhere, for the mar- 
riage bond in Ireland is a coupon bond, and 
they cut one off every year. I said to a distin- 
guished English sanitarian: ‘See how these 
people live, and what pictures of health they 
are, while we in New York are ventilated upon 
a new principle every month, and in fighting 
sewer gas squander our incomes and become 
the abject slaves of the plumber. How do you 
account for it?’ ‘Well,’ said the nonplussed 
scientist, ‘ it establishes the fact that there are 
only two conditions for perfect health—either 
all dirt or no dirt.’ And yet the intelligence 
and morality among them are superior to those 
of any other peasantry in Europe, and out of 
these cabins will trip barefooted girls, so rosy- 
cheeked and neat and sweet of voice, to sell yeu 
the little articles they knit, with a bit of brizht 
color in their shawls to contrast with their dark 
hair, that they seem to have dropped from the 
clouds.” 


...* Thecommon practice of raising faint- 
ing persons to a sitting or upright position, 
is often sufficient,’ says the Medical Jour- 
nal, ‘‘ to destroy the spark of life which re- 
mains. The death of an eminent English 
statesman a short time ago, gave oppor- 
tunity to the coroner for emphasizing this 
fact, and of pointing out how much more 
reasonable and sound it is to keep such per- 
sons in the prone position while restoratives 
and local means are adopted to enable 
them, if possible, to regain consciousness.” 





Science. 





...»The French newspaper Le Temps con- 
tains an interesting account of the voyage of 
the gunboat “‘ Niger’’ from a little below 
Bammako to Koriume, the port of Timbuk- 
tu. The journey occupied three months but 
did not result in any advantages to the 
French. The ‘Niger’ left Manarbugu, below 
Bammako on July ist, and in twelve days 
reached Diafarabe, below which point the 
country was unexplored, and forms part of 
the territory of [idiani, the chief of Macina. 
Bandiagara, Tidiani’s capital, isa most im- 
portant center of the Mohammedan relizion, 
the town resembling a huge convent. As 
Tidiani had issued strict orders to his sub- 
jects to have no communication with the 
French, the villages upon the banks of the 
river were deserted upon their appoach. 
Lake Dhebiée, an expansion of the river 
Niger, was found to receive a tributary 
named the Kole-Koli. The Niger is shallow 
near Timbuktu, so that the gunboat could 
not proceed to the town, and the French, 
aware of the perfidious character of the 
Tuaregs, who are now masters of the place, 
slept on board every night. The Djemaa, 
or assoviation of merchants, were expelled 
two years ago, and achief named Rhiaia 
was installed by the assistance of the 
Tuaregs. On the return voyage the Diaka, 
or western branch of the Niger, was for the 
firet time explored a vast amount of ethno- 
graphical and other valuable information 
was obtained, and a detailed survey of this 
part of the Niger’s course was executed. 


...-Ata recent meeting of the Geographi- 
cal Society of Berlin, Baron Toll, speaking 
of his journey to the New Siberian Islands, 
reported the discovery in April, 1886, ofa 
mammoth in a state of preservation not 
quite complete, tho the tender and still ex- 
isting flesh was eaten by the Tunguses with 
relish as a delicacy. Its position showed 
that it must have been floated up into an 
already frozen valley. In the clay strata of 
these islands occur in abundance bones and 
teeth of the mammoth, rhinoceros, two 
kinds of oxen, the horse and musk-ox. 
Mammoths’ teeth were collected to the ex- 
tent of seven pounds’ weight, which, being 
of good quality, fetched on the spot twenty- 
one rubles per pound. From this fact it 
can be seen why the ivory-hunters visit 
these regions every winter, in spite of the 
continual risk of losing their lives in conse- 


quence of the unfavorable conditions of the 
ice and the incredibly small stock of pro- 
visions. 


...»How long the lower orders of insects 
will live under ordinary circumstances 1s 
yet but little known. Sir John Lubbock 
has an ant queen of the species formica 
fusca, that he has kept for nearly fourteen 
years, and Which was still living at the end 
of the past year. In 1872 Dr. H. C. McCook 
came into possession of a species cof tarantu- 
la, Mygale Hentzii, the age not known, but 
it lived till the autumn of 1887. From rela- 
tive facts Dr. McCook believes the creature 
to have been eight years old. He believes 
spiders generally live from four to six, and 
occasionally to ten years. Many insects 


that die after depositing eggs, will live long 
in a state of pe virginity. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Sharp kept a female beetle, Cybister 
Roeselii, eight years. 





School and College. 


PRESIDENT DwIGHT, of Yale college, con- 
ferred the degree of bachelor of divinity on 
twenty-nine graduates of the Yale divinity 
school last week. The class has been nearly 
all engaged for work, and many of the 
members have received more than one good 
offer. The home missionary field claims 
about one-third of the class, and it will be 
largely employed in the West. At the 
meeting of the Yale corporation, held May 
17th, it was voted to place a building upon 
the site of the present historic fence. The 
following changes in the faculty of the 
college were made: The resignation of Dr. 
Leonard J. Sanford, of the professorship of 
anatomyin the medical school was accepted. 
Franklin B, Dexter resigned the learned 
professorship of American history and Pro- 
fessor George B. Adams, of Drury College, 
Mo.,a graduate of the Yale Divinity School, 
in 1877, and of Beloit College in 1873, was ap- 
pointed to the place. The following five- 
year appointments were made: Mr. Horatio 
M. Reynolds, now a tutorassistant professor 
of Greek in the college; Mr. Samuel L. Pan- 
fold, now an assistant professor of miner- 
alogy in the Sheffield Scientific School; Mr. 
Horace L. Wills, now an assistant pro- 
fessor in analytical chemistry in the Shef- 
field Scientific Sehool. The following one- 
year appointments were made; William J. 
Comstock, instructor in organic chemistry 
in theSheffield Scientific School; Mr. George 
W. Demean, instructor in mental and moral 
philosophy in the college; Mr. William T. 
Strong, instructor in German in the college. 
The corporation voted to send Instructor 
Robert F. Harper as a delegate for the 
University on the expedition about to go to 
Babylonia under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Pernsylvania. For the past few 
weeks gradustes of Yale College of more 
than five years’ standing, and therefore en- 
titled to vote for a fellow to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term of the 
late Chief Justice Waite, have been sending 
in their informal nominations to the secre- 
tary of the corporation, in response to his 
circular request. It is the custom to an- 
nounce the formal nomination of candidates 
who have been named by twenty-five or more 
graduates, and the election follows at com- 
mencement. In accordance with this prece- 
dent, the secretary now announces to the 
alumni that the nominees to fill the existing 
vacancy were Chauncey M. Depew, of the 
class of 1856: Joseph R. French, of New Ha- 
ven, class of 1856, and ex-Governor 
George Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode Isl- 
and, class of 1867; but that Mr. Wetmore 
and Mr. French decline to stand as candi- 
dates. Of course the properly qualified 
graduates can vote for whom they please at 
commencement, but Mr. Depew is sure to 
be elected. 





....Bishop Keane, of Richmond, has 
raised 380,000 for the University in Phila- 
delphia. The corner-stone of the univer- 
sity building is to be laid on Thursday, 
May 24th. Cardinal Gibbons has received 
assurance from more than twenty arch- 
bishops and bishops that they will be 
present on that occasion, and a very large 
number of distinguished men from every 
part of the country have sent their accept- 
ance of the invitation. The occasion prom- 
ises to be one of the most notable in the his- 
tory of the Church in this country. 


....Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston 
Ill., held its anniversary exercises in the 
week beginning May 6th. President Ridg- 
away preached the sermon. The graduat- 
ing class, numbering thirty-four, is the 
largest in the history of the institution, 
The receipts of the seminary were $34,050, 
and the expenses a few hundreds larger. 


.... Wheaton College, which has been 
doing educational work in Northern Illinois 
for the last twenty-eight years, holds its 
annual Commencement on June 20th. A 
class of seven graduate this year. The at 
tendance for the year has been more than 
two hundred and twenty-five. The subscrip- 
tion toward the new building fund is now 
$7,500. 


..-. The annual sermon to the graduating 
class of Newton Theological Seminary (Bap- 
tist) was preached on Sunday, May 6th. 
The examinations were held on the three 


days following, with satisfactory results. 
There were twelve graduates. 


...-Mrs, Mary B. Willard, of Evanston, 
Ill., conducts a successful school for Ameri- 
can girls, in Berlin, Germany. Its aim is 


to furnish a complete education in German, 
French and Music, with home care and 
Christian influence. 


.... The budget of the Board of Education 


in Brooklyn amounts to $2,171,185. Last 
year the appropriation was $2,036,114. 








Personalities. 


THE trousseau of the future Empress 
of China is being made in Vienna. The 
principal court dress is of very rich blue 
velvet. Onthe front there is an embroid- 
ered eagle, the wings of which are orna- 
mented with over 300 small and five very 
large pearls. The hat to match this dress 
is of folded velvet; between the folds there 
are rows of diamonds, so that the head- 
dress has the appearance of a diamond 
crown. There are besides three gala dresses 
made of Chinese satin, one in sky-blue, one 
in purple-blue and the third of the dark 
indigo shade. The fronts of these gowns 
areembellished with mottoes in the Chi- 
nese language, worked in gold. One has 
‘““Wan-fu” (eternal happiness), another 
‘“*Wan-shou” (eternal life), and the third 
‘““Wan-car”’ (eternal love). The material 
of which these dresses are composed is 
sumptuous in the extreme 





.... Illustrative of Mr. Longfellow’s early 
popularity, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe relatvs 
an amusing incident: 

“T remember one summer at Newport, Mr. 
Longfellow’s eyes had been troubling him con- 
siderably, and his wife read his mail to him. 
Among his many letters were some from young 
ladies more enthusiastic than discreet. They 
did not know, of course, that the missives went 
through the hands of the lady. One of the let- 
ters caused a great deal of merriment between 
Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow, and so she read it to 
me. The writer of the letter, after expressing 
admiration for the poet’s genius, said: ‘I have 
never seen your wife, Mr. Longfellow, but I 
know that she can’t have the same sympathy 
and love for you that I have.’”’ 

Mr. Longfellow received a good many such 
audaciously tender epistles before he grew 
an elderly man. 


.... Dr. Edward Everett Hale thinks 
that Dr. Marcou, a French scholar, has 
proved the point which he has long been 
laboring to establish, and shown conclu- 
sively that the name ‘‘America’”’ was not 
derived from ‘“‘Amerigo” or ‘‘Americus”’ 
Vespucius, but that the Florentine naviga- 
tor was himself called “‘Americus,” because 
of his explorationsin the New World where 
a tribe of Indians dwelt and dwell to this 
day, known as the ‘‘Ameriques.’’ The the- 
ory is that geographers slowly came to use 
the name to distinguish the continent 
rather than the islands, and that Vespu- 
cius was simply nicknamed ‘‘Americus ” as 
one of the Scipios was called ‘‘Africanus.” 


....A very remarkable address was pre- 
sented on April 2ist to the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
timeau, on the completion of his eighty- 
third year. It was signed by more than six 
hundred representative men of letters, by 
great poets, by philosophers and men of 
science, by eminent politicians, by theolo- 
gians of all schools, orthodox, Roman 
Catholics, High Anglicans, Liberal Church- 
men, Nonconformists of all shades, Unita- 
rians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians of both 
the great Scotch Communions, and many 
members of American religious denomina- 
tions. 


.... The Countess of Crawford, who lately 
entertained Queen Victoria, has just caused 
a historical account of the Villa Palmieri, 
which has been carefully collected from 
the Florentine official records, to be printed 
for private circulation; and it appears that 
Manni, a perfectly trustworthy writer, has 
proved that this villa was the spot where 
the narrators of Boccaccio’s tales were wont 
to meet, and the scene of the Decameron 
is laid. 

....There are indeed “rich mysteries in 
land and water.”’ A well near the house of 
a citizen of Worcester, which tasted strange- 
ly all last winter, was explored recently and 
a carpet-bag was fished out, containing a 
miscellaneous collection of woman’s apparel, 
a large quantity of silverspoons and other 
ware,a German Bible, bottles of whisky, 
laudanum and paregoric, a muff and four 
hair brushes. 

....-Osear II, King of Sweden and Nor 
way, is described as having an intellectual, 
thoughtful countenance, with eyes that are 
almost pensive in their expression. Like 
bis brother, he is an accomplished littera- 
teur, and has translated Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’”’ 
into Swedish, published a book of travels 
and several volumes of poems, and is the 
author of a monograph on “ Charles XII 
considered as King, Warrior and Man.” 


....It isobserved in English journals that 
three very young men with great names— 
Mr. Austin Chamberlain, Mr. Coningsby 
Disraeli and Mr. Lewis Harcourt will 
“soon be trying their first steps in political 
life, with the immense advantage of in- 
herited name and leisure and political apti- 
tude.” 





Pebbles. 


A BAD spell of weather—wether,—g, 
change. 2 


----It took a Dakota poet to rhyme 


is 
; ” Me- 
nus” with ‘“‘Venus.”’—Puck. 


.... Signs of spring: “For Rent,” « 


K 
Off the Grass,” * Paint.” —Ezchange, 7 


----A hue and cry usually follows the 
small boy’s acquisition of a pocket-knife 
— Binghamton Leader. ’ 


---.Should earthquakes be referred to ag 
“real estate movements” or “matters jp 
connection with ground rents?” — Boston 
Courier. . 


.-.-Zoologist asks: “* What is the la 
driving animal ?”? Dunno; should think g 
led elephant was the heaviest tho.””—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


....Sergeant Cupples (at Creed more): 
‘“* Congratulations, my boy; you’ve scored a 
bulls eye!’ Private Shomes: “On w-which 
t-target, old f-f-fel?”—Puck. 


----A Cape Cod farmer says: ‘This larnjp’ 
ev’ry girl to play on the pianner, and ev'ry 
boy to be a book-keeper will make pertaters 
$5 a bushel afore many years.” —Exchange, 


.---‘‘You don’t mean to say that you 
understand French, Tommy?’ ‘Qh! yes, 
Ido; when ma and pa speak French at tea, 
I know I’m to have a powder.’’—Christig 
Register. a 


-...He: “Your friend, Miss Wabash, ig 
quite ‘chic,’ Miss Breezy ?” Miss Breezy(a 
trifle enviously): “Yes; Clara may be 4 
trifle ‘chic,’ but she’s no chicken.’’—Har. 
per’s Bazar. 


--.““ Why,” said the young wife of a phy- 
sician, who was given to boasting of her 
husband’s professional skill, ‘‘ he cured a 
patient of convalescence in less than % 
hours.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....A new gun has been designed for our 
army. Asthe enemy approaches the muz 
zle his attention is attracted by a small 
sign, ‘‘ Drop apenny in the slot, and see the 
gun go off.’-—London Punch. 


....A fashionable tailor of this city is 
raaking a summer suit from crash toweling 
for one of his customers. One wouk 
imagine that crash would make a pretty 
loud suit of clothes.—Boston Commereial 
Bulletin. 


--»-A Western paper says this is the year 
for the seventeen-year locusts; which re- 
minds one of somebody’s remark to the 
effect that there are seventeen different 
kinds of seventeen-year locusts, and one 
kind comes each year.—Norwich Bulletin, 


-...Merriman: “ Did you hear that the 
Locks and Canals Company had threatened 
to bring suit for damages against the Ves 
per Boat Club ?” Graves; ‘** No! Is that so! 
What have the boys been doing ?’ Merri 
man: * Pulling up the river!’’—Lowell 
Citizen. 


.... Visiting Chum (to Gould, who write 
verses): “That poem of yours, old boy,1 
saw myself in a dreary waste,’is splendid. 
Just needs one word to complete it.” 
Gould: “What is it? [’ll be glad of any 
suggestion.” Visiting Chum: “Basket.” 
—Tid-Bits. 


.... Rastus (a late acquisition from the 
cornfield, on presenting a visiting-card to 
his mistress): ‘‘Mum, there’s two of ’em 
waiting at thedoor.”’ Mistress: ‘‘Why 0D 
earth didn’t you invite them in?” Rastus: 
‘‘Sartinly, mum, you didn’t want two to 
come in on one ticket, did you ?”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

...."'It is a curious thing in public life,” 
said Wiggins, as he laid his newspaper 02 
the table, ‘‘ that a windy,loud-mouthed im- 
postor often succeeds, while men of great 
merit are passed over.” ‘‘Not at all,” te 
plied Bobley, “it’s the most natural thing 
in the world to put the blower before the 
grate.’’—Puck. 


....Gentleman: “ And so you are a news- 
paper man, now, Uncle Rastus ?” Uncle 
Rastus: “Yes, sah; I’se de editor ob de job 
depa’tment.”” Gentleman: “ Editor of the 
Job department *’ Uncle Rastus: “ Yes, 
sah, I carry’s in coal, an’ scrubs de flo, a2 
washes down de windows, an’ all sech edit 
in’ as dat, sah.’’—The Epoch. 

Teacher : * Yes, children, the hairs of oUF 
head are all numbered.” Smart Boy (pull 
ing out a hair and presenting it): “ Well, 
what’s the number of this hair?” Teacher: 
“Number one, Johnny; and” (pulling out 
several more) ‘these are numbers tw 
three, four, five, and six. Anything else 
you want to know ?” Smart Boy: “N-n0, 
sir.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 















an American rentree, in concert; the occa- 


. the occurrence. 
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Music. 
ANNUAL REVIEW. 
lL 


Prior to the month of October there 
was, as iS usual, no local music calling for 
record here. The larger festivalsin other 
cities concluded with that at Worcester, 
the last week in September. The much- 
advertised concerts and first American ap- 

rances of Teresina Tua, the violinist, 
and the opening of the German opera sea- 
gon at the Thalia Theater with Heinrich 

Boetel, tenor, as a new attraction, called 
the country sojourning critics back to 
town, aud work began. Miss Tua’s Ameri- 
can success Was limited. Mr. Boetel made 
a popular hit. The organizing of the 
proposed Wagner Society was effected dur- 
ing this month, but the enterprise proved, 
unfortunately, a failure, and later in the 
winter was definitely abandoned. 

November began with the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera House season of Ger- 
man opera. The company had been little 
varied from that retained for the 1886-87 

term; and was strong and _ efficient 
tho some deficiencies were immedi- 
ately perceived. ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” 
inaugurated the season, and in the 
second week “‘Siegfried”’ was produced with 
immense success, and became a great draw- 
ing-card for all the winter. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas started his excellent ‘*‘Populars.” 
At the Symphony Society’s initial concert 
a Belgian pianist, Camille Guricx made a 
successful American début, and Mozart’s 
rarely given “Idomeneus” ballet music was 
performed. Frank Van der Stucken’s series 
of “Concerts of American Music,” took 
place at Chickering Hall during several 
successive evenings and attracted large 
audiences and the critical attention due so 
novel and laudable an enterprise. Mme. 
Camilla Urso was the soloist at the opening 
Philharmonic—the first appearance here, 
within several years, of that accomplished 
artiet. The last week in November, Victor 
Nessler’s opera, “The Trumpeter of Sik- 
kingen,” was first brought forward here, 
at the Metropolitan, and scored an imme- 
diate and sustained success, being much 
utilized in course of the season. During 
the same week Mme. Etelka Gerster made 





sion proving a most unfortunate demon- 
stration of the loss, through long ill-health, 
of her formerly beautiful voice—a loss prob- 
ably permanent. The list of occurrences 
for the month closed with the first of Josef 
Hofmann’s appearances in this country, 
and the inauguration of the wide popular 
interest taken in that interesting young 
prodigy. 

December began with several of the rou- 
tine concert entertainments. Victor Her- 
bert, the cellist, Gertrude Griswold and 
Fanny Bloomfield-Ziegler were soloists at 
one or another of these. ‘‘ The Messiah” 
was given, as usual, by the Oratorio Soci- 
ety. Halevy’s ‘‘The Jewess”’ had a re- 
markably interesting revival at the Metro- 
politan, Albert Niemann repeating an old 
success as Eleazer. The Boston Symptony 
Ochestra, under William Gericke, began 
its seconds set of New York entertainments, 
with a most brilliant one. The production 
of Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe,’’ at the Metropoli- 
tan, introduced the third novelty of the 
winter and was much discussed. The work 
Was put on the stage in a clumsy and some- 
what slovenly style, but the cast was so 
efficient that its out-bringing proved a 
musical success and it was heard many 
times. There was no Holidays intermis- 
sion of the Metropolitan performances this 
year—a wise managerial step. 

January offered the second of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s concerts—a remark- 
ably choice program, and Miss Adele Aus 
der Ohe as soloist. Conrad Ansorge, a pi- 
anist new to our audiences, made a success- 
ful début in several recitals. The first lec- 
ture in an interesting course of musical top- 
iesgiven by Mr. Henry T. Finck deserve 
Mention among the musical affairs of the 
month. One of the Metro 
events of it was the American production 
of Spontini’s ‘‘Fernando Cortez.” which 
standard old work was brought out with a 
fine mise en scéne, and magnificent spectac- 
ular care, but an uneven,and,on the whole, 
inefficient cast. ‘‘Die Walkure”’ was ad- 
mMirably revived, with Mr. Niemann and 
Mme. Lehmann. Karl Klindworth, the em- 
inent German teacher and musical editor, 

egan an American concert tour with some 
pianoforte recitals. Miss Zelie de Lussan 
made her New York début in opera, in con- 
hection with the “Boston Ideals’’ company 
(which silly names we never will write with- 
out & protest) and made a marked success in 

Carmen” and ‘‘The Daughter’of the Regi- 
ment.”” A charming new Franchetti Sym- 
Phony was a Philharmonic novelty. The 
month closed with the first production in 

us country of Wagner’s “Die Gétter- 

4merung” at the Metropolitan, with 
urmous success, many representations of 
A work being imperatively called for and 
© most general interest being evinced in 
At the Symphony Society 


litan operatic - 


Wews of the Weer. 


WASHINGTON. 


THE Senate Committee on Commerce, 
on Thursday last, passed upon the pro- 
vision in the River and Harbor Bill for the 
improvement of Philadelphia harbor. The 
House provision appropriates $250,000 for 
the removal of Smith’s Island, Windmill 
Island, and Petty’s Island, with a proviso 
that the work shall not be undertaken 
until the islands are deeded to the Govern- 
ment free of cost. The Senate Committee 
has increased the appropriation to $550,000 
and provides that $350,000 may be used for 
the purchase of the islands. They are 
valued at about $500,000, and the balance 
will have to be raised by the city of Phila- 
delphia. 


.-.-Senator Sherman introduced a bill 
last Thursday to appropriate $25,000 for the 
erection in Washington of a monument to 
the memory of George Rogers Clark in 
recognition of his eminent services in the 
occupation and conquest of the Northwest- 
ern territory during the Revolutionary 
War. 


....The debate on the Tariff bill was con- 
tinued in the House during last week. 
More than one hundred speeches, occupying 
in all more than one hundred hours, have 
been made on the subject since the discus- 
sion was open. 


....Acting Secretary Rives received a 
cable message from Consul Lewis at Tan- 
gier last week, saying that all the questions 
of disagreement between Morocco and the 
United States had been settled, and that he 
had gained all the points contended for. 


DOMESTIC. 


....Many important state Conventions 
were held last week to elect delegates to 
the National Republican at Chicago and 
the National Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis. The Republicans of New York held 
their Convention in Buffalo, and elected as 
delegates at large, Senator Hiscock, Warner 
Miller, Chauncey M. Depew, Thomas C. 
Platt. They go uninstructed. The Con- 
vention adopted the following platform, 
which is one of the briefest on record : 


“The Republicans of New York in convention 
assembled, certain that the National Conven- 
tion at Chicago will present candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President whose devotion to 
American ideas and to the protection of labor, 
agriculture, and manufactures will command 
the approval of the people, pledge to the Repub- 
lican standard bearers in the national contest 
their united and zealous support, and enter upon 
the canvass confident of victory. 

* Resolved, That all questions relating to the 
policy of the Republican Party as to National 
and State policy be referred to the Republican 
National and State Conventions respectively to 
be held during the present year. 

** Resolved, That we approve the action of the 
Republican members of Congress in opposing 
the Mills Tariff bill, so-called,and we urge them 
to persevere in defeating every device intended 
to place upon the statute-book the free trade 
theories of Mr. Cleveland’s annual message.” 


The Democrats of New York held their 
convention in this city. The following 
platform and resolutions were adopted: 


“ The representatives of the Democratic Party 
in the State of New York, assembled for the 
purpose of selecting delegates who shall make 
known the Democratic sentiments of the State 
at the approaching National Convention of the 
party, direct thoughtful attention to the fact 
that all the pledges and assurances made at the 
Democratic Convention of 1884 have been fully 
kept and realized. 

“The allegiance and adherence of the State 
Democracy to the principles announced by the 
Convention of 1887 are hereby again declared, 
with an explicit approval of the doctrines 
affirmed in the last annual message of the Pres- 
ident.to the Congress, that unnecessary taxa- 
tion is unjust taxation; that taxation for the 
mere purpose of unfairly benefiting the few at 
the expense of the many is a perversion of the 
national power; that the correction of the evils 
resulting from such a system will best serve the 
healthful condition of American industry and 
enterprise and promote the public welfare; that 
a large surplus in the National Treasury, drawn 
by vicious taxation from the channels of trade, 
is a dangerous and indefensible abuse, and that 
in reducing taxation the interest of American 
labor should be carefully regarded. 

“The Democracy of the State is justly proud 
of the fact that one of its members was selected 
to carry to a successful issue in the last nation- 
al campaign the contest for the supremacy of 
the principles of popular government and for 
the defeat and destruction of the false theories 
and corrupt practices which threatened the 
happiness and welfare of the American people. 
His wise guidance and administration of pub- 
lic affairs, as Chief Executive of the nation, has 
exhibited to the Democracy of the land and to 
all our citizens the value and the beneficent 
results of a faithful discharge of public duty. 





~ wena Dr. Stanford’s new * Irish Sym- 
Phony” was brought forward. 


During his incumbency our system of govern- 


impressed upon it by its founders; integrity 
and ability have been substituted for artifice 
and incapacity in public places; the civil ser- 
vice has been purified, elevated and improved ; 
economies have been inaugurated, useless offices 
have been abolished, and business methods 
have been introduced in the management of 
Government affairs; millions of acres of the 
public domain have been wrested from the 
grasp of foreign and domestic speculators and 
restored to settlers seeking homes; the waste 
and corrupt misuse of funds appropriated for 
the rebuilding of our navy have been exposed 
and corrected, and the scandals arising there- 
from no longer offend the moral sense of the 
people; thousands of the names of deserving 
Union veterans have been added to the pension 
rolls; the right of every citizen has been main- 
tained at home and abroad ; sectional hate has 
been discouraged, and friendly relations among 
all our people have been promoted. 

“In the light of such achievements, in recog- 
nition of faithful public service, and to the end 
that reforms already inaugurated may be 
fully completed, and in strict obedience to the 
mandate of the Democratic a d Independent 
voters of the state, the delegates selected by 
this Convention are instructed to present to 
the National Democratic Convention the name 
of Grover Cleveland as their candidate for the 
President of the United States. 

““And said delegates are further instructed 
to act as a unit in ali matters intrusted to their 
charge, said action to be determined by the 
vote of a majority of said delegates. 

** Resolved, That the so-called Saxton Elec- 
toral Reform Bill, passed by the Legislature © 
and now before the Governor for executiv- ac- 
tion isa partisan measure, subversive of Dem- 
ocratic principles, destructive of the secrecy of 
the ballot, efficacious to promote fraud and 
corruptio:., opposing needless and useless ob- 
stacles to the suffrages of the busy and hard- 
working voters, intended as the first blow to 
universal suffrage of citizens by disfranchising 
the unlearned elector and introducing into our 
simple system of elections a method which may 
be necessary under the rule of the British Em- 
pire but is not desirable among this free people. 
** Resolved, That the combinations of capital, 
commonly called ‘trusts,’ are inconsistent with 
Democratic principles, oppressive to the people 
and detrimental to the public welfare, in this 
especially, that they tend to monopoly, destroy 
competition in trade, prevent the employment 
and reduce the wages ef labor, arbitrarily con- 
trol the production and enhance the price of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, ag- 
grandize corporate power, cumulate and con- 
centrate wealth in the hands of particular 
classes, and so create and aggravate an inequal- 
ity of fortune incompatible with popular insti- 
tutions. 

* Resolved, That by defeating all legislation 
for the suppression of trust combinations and 
monopolies, the Republican majority in the re- 
cent legislature furnishes another and a fla- 
grant instance of the subserviency of the Re- 
publican Party to class interests and its indif- 
ference to the rights of the people. 

“* Resolved, That the Democratic Party, ever 
vigilant and faithful in its solicitude for the in- 
terests of the people, pledges itself to an un- 
compromising warfare against this new and 
most formidable enemy of the public welfare. 

** Resolved, That the Convention approves the 
eminently wise, conservative and honorable 
Administration of Governor Hill. 

** Resulved, That the Administration of Gov. 
David B. Hill merits and has the hearty respect 
and consideration of this Convention.” 

..-.Demccratic Conventions indorsing 
Cleveland were also held in Minnesota, 
Ohio, Kentucky, California, Missouri and 
South Carolina. The Ohio platform may 
be taken as asample of the others. It says: 


“TI, Weindorse, without qualification, the Ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, His hon- 
esty, integrity, fidelity to principle, and manly 
courage have endeared him to the American 
people, aud the interests of the country demand 
his renomination and election. 

“TI. We approve the Mills Tariff bill as the 
practical expression of the Democratic Party 
and request our representatives in Congress to 
give it cordial support. 

“TIT. We demand that all the lands of the 
Government be held for actual settlers who are 
citizens of the United States and for those who 
declare their intention to become such, and we 
indorse the successful efforts of the Administra- 
tion to recover the public lands which have 
been squandered upon railroad corporations by 
reckless Republican Congresses. 

“IV. We favor the payment ot liberal pen- 
sions to Union soldiers and sailors and a tender 
care for the widows and orphans. 

“V. We demand an economical expenditure 
of the public money, and the reduction of the 
surplusin the Treasury by reduced taxation, 
and not by extravagant and corrupting appro- 
priations. The money of the people should not 
be taken from them beyond the needs of eco- 
nomical administration and the payment of 
just obiigations. 

“VI. We are in hearty sympathy with all 
people struggling to free themselves from the 
environment of despotism, and especially does 
the long and gallant struggle of Ireland forthe 
priceless boon of home rule and the rights of 
manhood awaken our warmest applause and 
command our heartiest good wishes for speedy 

success. 

“VII. We favor such restraints upon corpo- 
rate power as will protect honest labor and con- 
serve the interests of honestly employed capi- 
tal. We oppose the importation of contract 





ment has been restored to the honest simplicity 


residents who do not intend to become citizens 
of the United States. 

“VIII We recommend to Congress the repeal 
of all duties whatever upon industries com- 

bined into trusts to erect monopolies or organ- 

ized into syndicates to control or corrupt legis- 
lation or elections or to retard production and 
deprive labor of steady employment and ade- 
quate compensation. 

“IX. We approve the action of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature in their sup- 
port of the bill founding the Ohio Soldiers and 

ailors’ Home at Sandusky, and we denounce 
the Republican majority for their insufficient 
appropriations for the same and for the 
Orphans’ Home at Xenia. We demand liberal 
expenditures for these institutions adequate to 
the wants of the state.” 

....Of the Republican Conventions, West 
Virginia was strong for Blaine, tho its dele- 
gation goes uninstructed; the same may be 
said of the Nebraska Republicans; Judge 
Gresham is the first choice of the Minnesota 
Republicans ; the Connecticut delegation 
elected is unpledged. but is said to favor 
Depew next to Blaine; the Missouri dele- 
gation is unpledged; Colcrado declined to 
instruct its delegates, tho a resolution was 
offered to instruct them to support Blaine; 
Marylana pledges its support to the 
nominees of the convention, but named no 
candidate; in Virginia there was a revoltin 
the convention against Mahone and a por- 
tion of the convention withdrew and organ- 
ized separately, two delegations were then 
elected to go to Chicago; they are unin- 
structed; the Delaware delegates are unin- 
structed; the Tennessee delegates are divided 
as regards their preference between Blaine 
and Sherman, tho the majority favor the 
nomination of Blaine; the Alabama delega- 
tion is unpledged; Dakota elected ten dele- 
gates, of whom nine are for Blaine us first 
choice and all for Gresham as second choice; 
they go instructed to demand the division 
of the Territory and her admi: sion into the 
Union as two states. 

....The great flood that has prevailed 
along the Mississippi River has never been 
equaled but once, the single exception be- 
ing in 1851. Two weeks ago the water 
reached the danger point, and from that 
time until Saturday it rose steadily at the 
rate of from 4to 14 inches daily. The Gov- 
ernment gaugethen marked 19 feet, 9 inch- 
es, being 7 inches higher than during the 
the great flood of 1881. Above and below 
Quincy are over 100 miles of levees for the 
protection of fully 200,000 acres of land—the 
most productive farming lands in the val- 
ley. On Sunday morning, the 18th, the 
first break occurred in one of these great em- 
bankments known as the Indian Grove le- 
vee. During the day two other crevasses 
were made, and, within a few hours, thou- 
sands of acres of winter wheat, that prom- 
ised a yield of from forty to sixty bushels 
to the acre, were laid waste. The farmers 
had Been working on the embankment night 
and day in the hope of saving their homes, 
and when the flood came, a majority of 
them had barely time to save their families, 
sosuddep and overwhelming was the on- 
rush of the torrents. Outside the embank- 
ment was the great river, a solid body of 
watertweaty feet deep, and as soon asa 
crevasse was made, it poured through the 
opening with a roar that could be heard a 
long distance. Every moment increased 
the width of the crevasse, and the great flood 
that was to carry destruction in its athway. 
The center of distress was Quincy. It is 
said that nearly 1,000 families were driven 
out of the bottoms between Louisiana and 
Keokuk. The mills and manufactories on 
the levee at Quincey were all obliged to shut 
down. The railroads were seriously em- 
barrassed. On Sunday it was announced 


that the flood was slowly receding, but the 
fall was comparatively slight, and many 
predict that it will be two months before 
the tarmers can take possession of their 
houses. The loss in the Sny Valley is put 
at %2,000,000, and between Hannibal and 
Quincy the loss is equally as large. For 
forty miles from Hannibal the river varies 
from six to ten miles in width, und between 
that point and Keokuk the average width 
is fully as great. 


FOREIGN. 


. ..-The Russian war scare is on again. 
The Moscow Gazette declares that the agita- 
tion in England over the military defenses 
of the empire was started by an agreement 
made between the English and German 
governments with a view to the augment- 
ing of British armaments and the co-opera- 
tion of Great Britain with the triple alli- 
ance. Advices from Warsaw state that 
Russia is iu a ferment of war preparations. 
The military and civil authorities of Poland 
have been instructed to ascertain what 
quantities of corn, flour and forage they 
will be able to supply in a given time. 
Exiled RussianWews are arriving in Mol- 
davia. Grand Duke Vladimir will soon go 


to Warsaw to inspect the Russian troops 
along the Prussian frontier. 


..--The net result of the present agitation 
in England about the national defenses has 
been to secure the passage, with little real 


opposition, of the measure for the defense 
of the British colonies and ports and coal- 





labor and the landing of aliens for permanent 


ing stations abroad foreshadowed in Mr. 
Goschen’s budget, pe 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CENTEN- 
NIAL. 





It is not the centennial of Presbyteri- 
anism in this country that has been cele- 
brated this week in Philadelphia, nox the 
centennial of the first organized presby- 
tery or synod,but that of Presbyterianism 
full fledged and completely organized, as 
in Scotland, with its Supreme General 
Assembly. Presbyterianism was already 
a hundred years old in this country when, 
on the 21st of May, 1788, the first Gener- 
al Assembly, constituted of four synods, 
metin Philadelphia. As Boston is the 
center and origin of Congregationalism, 
so is Philadelphia of Presbyterianism. 
In that city was organized the first Pres- 
bytery in 1706. There, in 1716, this Pres- 
bytery became the Synod uf Philadelphia, 
to divide itself seventy years later into 
synodsand meet, in the same city, in 1788 
as a General Assembly. 

The wave of Pilgrim and Puritan emi- 
gration which, in 1620, flowed into New 
England settled the religious polity of 
that section as Congregational. But, 
after Cromwell and the persecutions of 
Independency that followed, Presbyteri- 
anism became the principal candidate for 
religious persecution in England and Ire- 
land, as it was the almost exclusive re- 
ligious faith of Scotland. English and 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish emigrants now 


poured not so much into New England as 
into the more hospitable climate of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Georgia. New York and New Jersey 
were already in contention between the 
Reformed Church of Holland and the 
New England Congregationalists who 
were sending their colonies into the Dutch 
possessions. But neither of the two was 
fated to hold the great territorial prize. 
Their fading language was fatal to the 
hold of the Dutch Church, and by a 
strange magnanimity, unparalleled since 
in our ecclesiastical history, unless some- 
thing of that sort is now going on in our 
American missions in Japan, the Congre- 
grational settlers of New York and New 
Jersey agreed to pass over their churches 
to the Presbyterian body, thus giving the 
latter a control of the territory undis- 
puted except by the rise of the Method- 
ist and Baptist sisterhoods of churches. 
This added an element of prime value 
to the American Presbyterian Church, 
and especially valuable because train- 
ed in education. The Northern tier 
of Presbyterian churches has shown 
a progressive educational tendency lack- 
ing in the Southern tier. Those who set- 
tled in the Southern States sank, many of 
them, into illiteracy, if not into irreligion, 
Their schools saved the Northern Presby- 
terians to faith as well as learning, altho 
their colleges have only within the last 
few years begun to compare with those of 
New England. Princeton has only under 
Dr. MeCosh begun to take a first rank 
among our American institutions of 
learning. The foreigner McCosh has 
done for Presbyterian learning and edu- 
cation what the foreigner Agassiz did for 
American science. 

There is a weight and solidity of in- 
fluence which goes with American Presby- 
terianism such as goes with no other de- 
nomination. The Methodists and Baptists 
are fat more numerous, The Congregation- 
alists are better educators and are more 
speculative and agile; but the Presbyte- 
rians occupy the solid medium ground of 
combined numbers, learning, wealth and 
conservatism. They hold fast the form 
of sound words. Their colleges and 
schools are scattered everywhere. Their 
theological seminaries are the best 
equipped inthe world. They give more 
money for Church extension and foreign 
missions than any other denomination 
in the country. Their polity is com- 
pletely representative and thoroughly re- 
publican: They represent the best average 
of American thought and progress, and 
yet they are not particularly agres- 
sive,not very self-conscious,but they have 
a reserved strength, a sort of Middle 
States weight of bulk and sense that is 
pretty nearly irresistible. One feels 
always a sort of surprise when he recalls 
that the Fresbyterian denomination is not 
the largest denomination in the country. 
Perhaps it can properly be called the 
leading one. 

We have spoken of Presbyterianism as 
one thing. Indeed, the joke of the 
** split P’s” does not very much apply to 
this country. We have, to be sure, the 
various divisions, but they do not much 
interfere with each other. The Northern 
Church holds the North, the Southern 
Church the South and the Cumberland 
Church its own rural region; and they do 
not very much overlap each other. There 
is also the United Presbyterian Church. 
The other branches are so small as to be 
pretty much overlooked. Their first duty 
is to be absorbed. And the three great 
branches of which we have spoken should 
pray God most heartily that they may be 
brought together into one great organi- 
zation. Especially does the South need 
this union, for the combined cause of 
Christianity and education. We expect 
no union to be achieved at*the meeting 
of the divided bodies, which takes place 
at Philadelphia this week; but some step 
of good fellowship must be taken, and 
when God brings the hearts of his people 
sufficiently into harmony with him in 
love fur his poor and despised ones, there 
will remain no wall of division between 
North and South and West. Then a yet 
more glorious career will, in its second 
century, rise before the reunited Presby- 





terian Church. 


THE CARE OF YOUNG CONVERTS. 


Asa result of the winter’s work, both 
in connection with many evangelistic 
meetings and the ordinary church and 
pastoral ministration of the Gospel, there 
are many thousand young converts 
throughout the land. These young 
Christians (mostly young in years as well 
asin the Christian life) ought to be the 
object of the most careful thought and 
training. If the pastors and the churches 
do their duty by them they will grow up 
strong, healthy and vigorous men and 
women, and become efficient in Christian 
life and service. If, on the other hand, 
they are neglected and left largely to 
themselves, many of them will be drawn 
back into the world from whence they 
have been ca‘led; not a few will become 
open backsliders; some will continue to 
live a nominal Christian life, but will be 
idle and unfruitful in the knowledge and 
service of Christ, and carry within their 
hearts and lives for years to come, and 
perhaps through life,a weary and heavy 
burden of doubt and fear. Itis impossi- 
ble to over-estimate the importance of 
promptly and carefully looking after the 
young converts; and yet itis at this point 
as much as at any other that our Church 
methods are lamentably deficient. 

The season of the year now upon us 
makes this matter of double importance. 
The summer, the time for the annual va- 
cation is near. Many pastors will be 
away from their flocks during July and 
August. Many families including these 
young Christians will be absent from 
home, away from their accustomed 
places of worship, and exposed to the 
temptations which tend to dissipate the 
spiritual life of very many Christians of 
maturer experience. The pastors are 
weary with a long and arduous winter’s 
work (especially in churches where there 
has been special religious interest), and 
are naturally relaxing their efforts, and 
inclined to let things drift a little. The 
churches in which there have been a 
goodly number of souls converted are in 
danger of felicitating themselves on this 
great blessing, without carefully consid-. 
ering the fact that with such an increase 
of blessing from the Lord has come to 
them an increasing responsibility toward 
those whose feet have been turned into 
the path of light and life, and whom the 
Lord has sent to them for fellowship, help 
and care. 

Many great victories during the War 
were practically lost after they had been 
won, because they were not vigorously 
followed up. This is even more true in 
the history of the Church. The results of 
a gracious revival of religion have not 
been gathered when the converts have 
been enrolled upon the membership of 
the church. We must not overlook the 
fact that it is one thing to save a soul,and 
quite another thing to save a life. We 
are in the habit of saying that so many 
souls were saved in connection with this 
or that revival. By this we mean that 
sO many sinners were brought from death 
to life by the Gospel. It depends upon 
what after-care is given to these saved 
souls whether there will be as many lives 
saved. By saving the life, we mean 
the development and training of the 
saved soul into a grand Christian charac- 
ter and into a beautiful and useful Chris- 
tian service. As we write our eyes have 
been again and again lifted up towarda 
window in the room where the writer is 
sitting, and, looking through, they rest 
upon a generous bed of strawberry vines. 
These were set out with great care last 
fall. Every plant seemed to be vigorous 
and full of promise up to a late date in 
the autumn, and we were anticipating 

great things in the way of fruit this sum- 
mer. Through some neglect of the gar- 
dener, the bed was not covered until 
after the first hard frost had come. It 
was hoped the mischief would be averted 
after all. Alas! now we see not the bed 
fuil of vigorous, blossoming plants, but 
sadly depleted by the death of many, and 
unpromising in respect of many more 
which seemed to have been so badly bit- 
ten by the frost of the winter that it is as 
much as ever they are alive. Some, per- 
haps a third of the plants, seem to be 





healthy and strong and promise well. We 





do not blame the plants that died, nor the 
weaklings that lived, but the neglectful 
gardener who should have been more 
prompt and careful in attending to the 
young plants. We rejoice that there 
were some hardy ones that braved the 
winter and come up smiling and vigor. 
ous out of their trial. 

Is not this a parable for us? It is not 
hard of understanding. Let those who 
are given the charge of the Lord’s garden 
take care at once that the young and Pe 
der plants are carefully covered with 
loving care, and not only protected from 
the cold blasts and freezing hardness of 
the world, but cherished and enriched b 
that kind of teaching and nurture which 
they now mure than ever again will need, 

It would be better for the pastor to neg: 
lect, if he has to neglect or pass by any of 
his flock, the older members and devote 
his time and attention to the young cop. 
verts. A kindly visit now will be worth 
more than two visits Jater on. A wel. 
directed conversation will be more im. 
pressive now than a dozen exhortations 
by and by. The smith strikes while the 
iron is hot. A blow the moment the 
iron is taken out of the fire is worth g 
dozen after it has been allowed to coolg 
little. Young converts are in a plastic 
state of mind; they are eager and anxious 
to be talked to and talked with; they are 
ready to be taught and directed. By and 
by, if they are allowed to chill a little, 
they will be assailed with doubt and em. 
barrassed by some possible temptation, 
and the labor which might have been 


used in directing them into useful Chris- © 


tian service will have to be expended in 
holding them to faith in Christ at all. 

Nor ought all this care to come upon 
the pastor alone. If the pastor is wise 
and resourceful, he will be able to enlist 
many of his brethren and sisters in the 
church in the work of caring for con 
verts. Let us suppose that a church 
with a hundred members has received 
twenty-five new converts or even ten} 
how easy it ought to be to find a guar- 
dian for every one of these young Chris- 
tians. Besides the good the convert wil] 
receive by this kind of fellowship and 
watch-care the Church itself would thus 
become a nursing mother to them and 
receive as much benefit in return as it 
bestows. Let this matter be taken se- 
riously to heart by both pastor and 
people. 


Lp 


THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE. 


THE day of the National Republican 
Convention is now close at hand. Most 
of the delegates have been selected; and 
the canvass for the nomination has reach: 
ed a stage where it is possible to form an 
intelligent opinion as to the outcome. 

In the first place the probabilities now 
arethat Mr. Blaine will not be nominated. 
This isa matter of great moment, for it 
would hardly be worth while to enter the 
canvass at all with the man who led the 
party to its first national aefeat and against 
whom much stronger elements are con- 
spiring than in the fateful campaign of 
1884. Cleveland is undoubtedly to be the 
candidate of the Democratic Party; and 
while the objections to him which we 
deemed conclusive four years ago remain, 
and are strongly reinforced by the fail- 
ures of his administration, he has the 
prestige of victory in his favor; and if it 
were to be Blaine against Cleveland, as 
it was in 1884, it would be Cleveland who 
would win and Blaine who would lose. 
And another campaign of failure would 
be bad indeed for the Republican Party. 
There may be a few reckless individuals 
who “would rather be defeated with 
Blaine than win with anybody else”; but 
they are silly people, and do not count as 
counselors. Men of sense, who believe 
that the highest interests of the people 
are at stake, and that the Republican 
Party is the true custodian of those in- 
terests, are anxious to see a Republican 
President elected; and, if Mr. Blaine were 
the worthiest man living, they would not 
nominate him simply for the honor of 
suffering defeat with him. Let Mr. 
Blaine’s hot partisans be satisfied to suffer 
defeat with their idol at tne Convention, 
that the party may win at the polls. 

Our reasons for thinking that Mr. 
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“Hine is out of the presidential race, are 


We believe he intended by his Flor- 
ence letter to withdraw, being satisfied 
that he could not win in a second con- 
test. Indeed, we are positively assured 

agentleman of the highest standing 
in political, social and business life that 
he knows directly from Mr. Blaine that 
this is the fact. 

9, The Republican leaders generally 
pave taken him at his word, and have 
been busy advocating the claims of other 
candidates. 

3, Other candidates have rightfully as- 
sumed that he is not in the field and have, 
therefore, allowed their supporters to 
contend for the nomination. 

4, The Blaine boom has perceptibly de- 
clined in the last few weeks, especially in 
those states that were regarded as strong 
Blaine states. 

5. But few delegates have been instruct- 
edforhim. Not a single great state has de- 
clared for him. Iowa is for Allison, 
Ilinois and. Minnesota are for Gresh- 
am, Ohio is for Sherman, Indiana 
for Harrison, Michigan for Alger. 
He has friends in the New York 
and New Jersey delegations; but so 
have other candidates. The enthusiasm 
for Depew in this state already exceeds 
that for the ** plumed knight.” 

6. The Blaine delegates are not an or- 
ganized body, such as General Grant had 
in 1880. The Grant forces were largely 
made up of instructed delegates, and they 
made a formidable showing, comprising 
neatly half the convention. 
as enthusiastic for their candidate as the 
Blaine followers four years ago, and nev- 
er doubted their success. Yet they were 
defeated, tho they stood an unbroken col- 
umn of 306 to the last. 

7. The only hope of the Blaine men at 
Chicago is in stampeding the Convention. 
This scheme has been so thoroughly ex- 
posed that it ought not to be difficult to 
prevent its being carried out. 

With Blaine out of the contest, the 
choice of the Convention, admitting the 
powibility of contingencies calling for 
“dark horses,” seems to be settling in 
proximity to three names: Depew, Sher- 
man, Gresham. Gresham has received 
quite a boom in the West, and will come 
into the Convention with the solid vote 
of Illinois, and with iarge contingents 
from other states. But Harrison, of In- 
diana, is not unlikely to capture much of 
his strength. Harrison comes from a 
doubtful state, and will have the earnest 
support of that state in the Conventiun. 
We should, therefore, be inclined to sub- 
stitute the name of Harrison fer that of 
Gresham, who is suspected of not being 
quite sound on the Tariff, in the list of 
the three most prominent candidates. 

Whether it will be Depew, Sherman 
or Harrison, we do not undertake to say. 
But there are certain strong considera- 
tions making for Depew. New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut went for 
Geveland four years ago. The man who 
volld rescue them from the Cleveland 
column would in all probability give the 
country a Republican President. Who 
% 80 likely to be able to do this as 
Chauncey M. Depew? If we may judge 
by present indications he is the most 
Popular in New York of all the candi- 
Yates, and has equally enthusiastic sup- 
Porters in New Jersey and Connecticut. 

Itthechoice at Chicago shall fall on 
*ither Depew or Sherman, Harrison or 
Gresham, Allison or Lincoln, a hearty 
“ipport and an enthusiastic campaign 
Will follow. With Blaine, if that were 
Possible, instead of aboom of victory the 
*anvass would begin as a doom of defeat. 


- 





THE POPE'S ORDERS DEFIED. 


It is not strange that the protest of 
forty Irish Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment against the Papal rescript condemn- 
ing the Plan of Campaign, has produced 
® genuine sensation in the Vatican. It 
was expected that just as the bishops gave 
in their adhesion, as bishops must, so the 
tholic people would immediately sub- 
Mit. But this did not take in mind how 
Perfunctory the submission of bishops 


_ ‘nd priests might be. There has been no 


athusiasm in their submission. It has 





They were. 


been reported in Rome that the American 
Catholic papers accept the rescript. Their 
acceptance is rather that of mortified 
silence; it bodes no favor for the re- 
script. 

It was not the Irish prelates but O’Con- 
nell who spoke the mind of the Irish peo- 
ple. Now the bishops are compelled to 
preserve a discreet and friendly silence, 
but the frish Catholic members of Pai* 
liament give answer to the Pope; and 
that answer is a very plain one. They 
give just the answer that any defender 
of the Irish claims must make. They 
deny utterly and most positively the alle- 
gations of fact the i apal rescript makes. 
They declare that these allegations are 
‘‘unfounded,” aud could not hzve been 
promulgated under the authority of the 
Holy Office if statements so prejudicial to 
the Irish people had been tested by refer- 
ence to the Irish prelates and to their 
elected representatives. They ‘‘ repudi- 
ate” the basal assumption of the rescript, 
that the status of the Irish farmers is that 
of mere tenants at will, and they assert 
that the farmers have the dominant inter- 
est in their holdings, in law as well as in 
equity. The Irish representatives then 
express their deep regret that the Holy 
Office has found words only to blame 
the methods of Irishmen upholding 
their rights and seeking reform, while 
it has no words of blame for the source 
and provocation of the evils that afflict 
Ireland. The Papal circular, they say, is 
used by the enemies of Catholicism and of 
the national cause to argue that the Holy 


Ireland. They say: 


“The direction of the admonition of the 
Holy Office is not in any degree against the 
systematic violations of justice and char- 
ity committed by way of attack upon the 
homes and property of our people, but 
wholly against casual and exceptional inci- 
dents in the people’s struggles to defend 
themselves and preserve their natural 
rights, a fact which is of particularly unto- 
ward consequence at the present time when 
priests and representatives of the people 
who have exerted themselves to restore 
tranquillity by preventing unjust eviction, 


of arbitrary courts, and when patience 
has been strained to the point of exaspera- 
tion by a course of misgovernment which 
persistently assails the primary right of the 
individual to live hy the fruit of his labor, 


tribunals and the use of physical force 
those public rights which are the indis- 
pensable guarantees of justice.”’ 

The final resolution in the series adopt- 
ed is so clear and emphatic that it could 
not but produce a sensation at Rome: 

“While unreservedly acknowledging as 
Catholics, the spiritual jurisdiction of the 


our brother Irish representatives of other 
creeds of these civil liberties which our 
Catnolic forefathers have resolutely de- 
tended, feel bound solemnly to reassert that 
Irish Catholics can recognize no right in 
the Holy See to intertere with the Irish 
people in the management of their political 
affairs.’’ 


This last resolution has blood and iron 
init. Itisa warning to Rome. It tells 
the Pope that he has made the great dip- 
lomatic blunder of his administration. 
He has generally been so wise that he has 
gained a high reputation as an ecclesias- 
tical statesman, but this act has disaf- 
fected the chief missionary people in 


of Catholicism in the English-speaking 
world is wholly due to the zeal of Irish- 
men, and that zeal may be very much 
dampened by the appearance of a sym- 
pathy with the English Government as 
against the poor people of Ireland. 

The forty Irish Catholic members of 
Parliament do not minimize the meaning 
ot the rescript as does the Archbishop of 
Dublin. We do not doubt that he most 
sincerely regrets its issue, but it is his 
policy to declare that it is ‘‘ a decision on 
a question not of politics, but of morals.” 
He begs the Imsh people to accept his 
‘** assurance that neither the Nationalist 
movement nor the National League is in 
the smallest degree injuriously affected 





by the recent decree.” The members of 
| Parliament think differently. They see 
politics as well as morals in it, and they 


See is hostile to the political claims of ' 


are suifering imprisonment by the sentences . 


and which suppresses by means of servile , 


Holy See, we, as guardians in common with ' 


Catholic Christendom. The great growth ° 


see a serious injury in it to the National- 
ist movement; and their sight is much 
the clearer. The Vatican appears to us 
to have made a great mistake, and one 
that may have far-reaching consequences 
unless its decree is explained away by 
subsequent utterances. 


— 


A UNITED STATES COURT IN THE 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 








THE above is a familiar bill title which 
has graced Congressional calendars for 
many a year. Often weighted with ‘‘ and 
for other purposes,” the progress of such 
bills has been slow and laborious and 
only occasionally have they been carried 
over the threshold of a committee room 
by the feeble force of a committee re- 
port. 
Meantime bills for running railroads 
across the Indian Territory have been 
winged. Nine roads are in operation or 
in process of construction, and three 
others have been granted rights of way 
by the present Congress. Railroads are 
‘* practical.” Solicitude as to the admin- 
istration of justice among or for some 
ex-savages is—‘‘ sentimental.” 

That there exists in this country an 
area of 64,000 square miles which is prac- 


wailed over by missionaries, reported by 
investigating committees, admitted by 
Congress, and iterated and reiterated 


for the last fifteen years. To this asylum 
flock murderers, thieves, gamblers, debt- 


every shade and grade. For here no civil 
law applies to any white man, and in 
criminal cases the principal court of ju- 
risdiction at Fort Smith, Ark., is so 
remote and its docket so over-erowded 
that the chances of escape from just pun- 


ment to evil doing. 
agement of this United States district 


tion over the country occupied by 64,000 
native and adopted Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Creeks and Seminoles, and 
about 35,000 whites who reside within 
their limits for various reasons and pre- 
texts. But the court has more work than 
it can possibly attend to. Cases are post- 
poned from term to term. Witnesses 


horseback, and often 150 miles each way. 


of time and the hardship, witnesses are 
liable to suffer almost as much punish- 
ment as do the accused. Fiat justitia 
ruat homo would be a motto difficult to 
make popular anywhere. That he will 
cheerfully travel 1,200 miles to tell what 
he knows about a horse-thief,is too much 
to expect of the average citizen. Conse- 
quently, many flagrant and numberless 
lesser crimes go unreported, or all know!l- 
edge of them is denied. Ina recent case 
where a man cut his wife’s throat and se- 
verely wounded her mother, no physician 
could be found who was willing to dress 


lest he should be summoned to court as a 
witness. . 

To be sure the five civilized tribes 
named above, in cases to which all par- 
ties are Indians, are amenable to the 
laws and courts, both civil and criminal, 
of their respective tribes. But these 
courts, tho increasing in efficiency, are 
far from meeting the judicial needs of the 
people, and crime and disorder through- 
out the territory are alarmingly on the in- 
crease. In his last report the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs says: 


“T feel it my duty to repeat, with added 
emphasis, that the necessity tor Congress- 
ional legislation for the better protection of 
life and property and the preservation of 
order among the five civilized tribes in- 
creases from year to year, in fact hourly 
grows inurgency. The reckless destruction 
of human life, particularly in the Cherokee 
and Creek Nations, is appalling to contem- 
plate. Officer after officer has been brutaliy 
murdered in attempting to discharge his 
sworn duty. Murderers escape punishment 
and even trial. One who was arrested was 
allowed to escape by inexcusable negligence. 





Until a United States court with 


tically without the operation of United | 
States law, is a fact which has been | 


in annual reports ef the Indian Bureau | 


ors and criminals, and desperadoes of ' 


ishment give well-grounded encourage: : 
No fault can be found with the man- ' 


court at Fort Smith, which has jurisdic- | 


Taking into account the expense, the loss , 


the wounds, altho pay was guaranteed, ' 


civil and criminal jurisdiction over both 
Indians and whites is established in the 
Indian Territory, as was provided forin each 
of the treaties of 1866 with the five civilized 


,tribes, the condition of these people in re- 


spect to judicial matters will grow worse 
instead of better.” 

For this state of affairs there is but one 
remedy, and for delay in applying it 
there can be no sufficient excuse, A 
United States court having civil as well 
as criminal jurisdiction must be estab- 
lished in the territory as near as practi- 
cable to its center of population, which 
will be in the heart of the five civilized 
tribes, say at Fort Gibson or Muscogee. 
Treaties with each of these tribes more 
than twenty years ago provided for the 
establishment of such a court, and the 
Indians have repeatedly urged the fulfill- 
ment of the treaty stipulation. 

Up to 1888 the jurisdiction of the court 
at Fort Smith eovered the whole Indian 
territory; but at that time slight relief 
was given the court by giving the south- 
western corner of the territory to the 
northern judicial district of Texas, and 
turning the rest of the territory, exclu- 
sive of the civilized tribes, to the courts 
at Fort Scott and Wichita, Kansas. In 
each case Fort Smith was relieved of 
about 7,000 Indians anda varying num- 
ber of ‘‘ intruders,” ‘* renters,” officials 
and others. But this “ tinkering” has 
availed little, especially as none of these 


| courts, as stated above, can take cogni- 


zance of any civil cases. 

The main difficulty in the way of legis- 
lation for securing the needed court with- 
in the territory has been inertia. How- 
ever, an occasional and limited protest 
has come from the Indians when the 
matter of the court has been mixed up 
with ‘‘ other purposes,” or when it has 
been proposed to make it override or set 
aside tribal courts. Unhappily the very 
disadvantages under which existing 
United States courts operate contribute 
to the continuance of their jurisdiction 
over the territory, and a steady under- 
current of opposition to a change sets in 
from surrounding states. A throng of 
lawyers and clients, an army of detained 
witnesses and other accompaniments of 
crowded court sessions, are sources of 
definite pecuniary profit to communi- 
ties which “‘ practical ” friends of the Ini- 
dian are not slow to appreciate. 

‘Strike out all atter the enacting 


1 clause and insert”—is the amendment 
must make three or four trips, usually on ' 


proposed by Senator Vest to bill 1874, 
which has reached the Senate from the 
House. This bill merely proposes some 
more tinkering by taking the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws from the Arkansas courts 
and ass‘gning them to judicial districts in 
Texas. Senator Vest’s ‘‘ inserting,” which 
commandsthe approval of judges of Indi- 
an legislative fabrics, is the text of his bill, 
No. 270. This establishes a United States 
court at Muscogee, with authority over the 
whole Indian territory and gives it civil ju- 
risdiction over casesto which a white man 
is a party in addition to the criminal juris- 
diction now exercised by existung courts. 


| It provides for a judge, attorney, mar- 


shall and deputies, clerk, selectionof ju- 
rors, etc. It is simple and adequate—at 
least for making a beginning—does not 


| antagonize tripal courts, and is entitled 


to hearty support from friends of the In- 
dian both in and out of Congress. 

It is doubtful if any single measure 
would be worth so much to the welfare of 
the territory as the passage of this bill. 
{t offers a good occasion for the various 
Indian associations to exercise their right 
of petition and remind their members 
of Congress that they have constituents 
who are interested in something besides 
the tariff and elections, and who expect 
from their representatives in Congress 
something higher than buncombe, 


Cditorial Notes. 


A CORRESPONDENT, referring to,the recent 
article of Dr. Speur in our correspondenee 
columns, entitled ‘The Symbolic City,” 
wishes to know, not asa matter of objec- 
tion, but rather of ‘‘ cunosity,” why inspi- 
ration should select a splendid city as a 
symbol of the heavenly life. We do not 











profess to know all the reasons for this par- 
ticular selection. Any one, however, who 
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has carefully studied the Bible descriptions 
of Heaven will be at no Joss to see that the 
earthly imagery, all of it symbolic, under 
which Heaven is set before us, is various, 
and that the whole of it is designed to im- 
press our minds with the superlative de- 
sirableness of Heaven. The whole of it 
comes to us in human language, and in 
such language as is fitted to our present 
state. The Bible’ does not invent a lan- 
guage for its own use, or create a new set 
of elementary ideas. It uses the language 
and elementary ideas which men already 
have, and out of these materials paints its 
picture of Heaven, as also that of Hell. All 
of these pictures present one or the other 
of two ideas—that of a state of being de- 
sirable beyond all comparison, or that cfa 
state as undesirable and appalling. The 
intention is to impress the mind with what 
is not on earth a matter of posivive obser- 
vation and experience. The Saviour says 
that “then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the kingiom of their Father,” 
selecting the great orb of day as a symbol 
of the grandeur and glory of the heavenly 
life. So the symbolic city seen by John and 
by him described in the Book of Revelation, 
is evidently designed to give us the idea of 
Heaven as a place where the righteous 
dwell forever, and also a place of tne 
greatest conceivable magnificence. This is 
the peculiar feature of the symbol. Put 
all these symbols and symbolic phrases to- 
gether, as they are scattered through differ- 
ent parts of the Bible, each having its par- 
ticular adaptation to human nature; and 
then look at the whole, and we shall in 
thought see, so far as we can do so in this 
world, the Heaven which God has revealed 
in his Word, and with which seeks to ani- 
mate andinspire the hopes of his people. 
The picture thus presented is the product 
of the richest imagery and the best words 
that earth can supply. We may be sure that 
the picture is not overdrawn and that noone, 
when he gets there and thus has the oppor- 
tunity of testing the matter by experience, 
will be disappointed in the greatness, glory, 
and blessedness of Heaven, or wish himself 
back in this world. Our great business 
here is not to speculate about Heaven, or 
ask questions which we cannot answer, bf 
rather to yield our hearts to the impression 
which God designs to make. 


As we recede from the War, (and men will 
vote this fall for President whose fathers 
were too young to be soldiers in the War of 
the Rebellion), it cannot be expected that all 
the old enthusiasm will follow the celebra- 
tion,of Decoration Day. The tears that 
were shed on the recurrence of this day 
twenty years ago are all dried. The pro- 
cessions and speeches coutinue, but in 
thought with the younger people, they get 
mixed up very much with the ideas of 
Independence Day. The old veterans, in 
fact, do not march so much as they did, but 
ride in carriages. The Massachusetts Sixth 
which went through Baltimore, bas voted 
this year to ride henceforth in their annual 
celebration of the event. The children look 
with a sort of surprised wonder on the sol- 
diers when on parade they review their old 
comradeship. This is not the generation of 
the War, but a later one, with its own new 
interests. The old fight was won, and is 
being forgotten. It is well. But we will 
not yet quite forget to decorate the graves 
of those that fought and died for their 
country. If itis beautiful to die for one’s 
country, we will remember the beautiful 
martyrs a little longer, and see to it that 
the fruits of the War are fully reaped. 


THE Republicans and Democrats of this 
state, last week, respectively held their state 
conventions—the latter in this city, and the 
former in the city of Buffalo. The main 
business of both conventions was to appoint 
delegates-at-large to attend the national 
conventions of the respective parties. It is, 
of course, a foregone conclusion that Presi- 
dent Cleveland is to be the candidate of the 
Democratic Party; and whether he will be 
elected or not depends, in all probability, 
upon the vote of this state. The Republi- 
cans chose, for their delegates-at-large, 
Messrs. Hiscock, Miller, Depew, and Platt, 
and wisely omitted to express any prefer- 
ence as to Presidential candidates. They 
heartily indorsed the protective principle 
in the levying of tariff duties, and con 
demned the Mills Bill as inconsistent with 
this principle, and also condemned the Free 
Trade heresies of the President’s message. 
The reorgarization of the State Committee 
was satisfactorily accomplished. The con- 
vention was harmonious in all its action, 
and left behind it no heart-burnings to em- 
barrass the party in this state during the 
campaign. We do not know what course 
will be pursued by the Chicago Convention; 
but we have the strong impression, if the 





convention nominates a Presidential can- 
didate that will unite the Republican forces 
in this state, that the party will carry the 
state, and, by so doing, elect the next Pres- 
ident. It will take a united party in this 
state to win a victory; and any candidate 
who is known to be objectionable to a con- 
siderable number of Republicans, as is the 
fact with Mr. Blaine, ought for that reason 
to be considered as not available. The 
tariff issue of itself will carry the state, and 
probably also New Jersey and Connecticut, 
with the right sort of man for the Republi- 
can standard-bearer. Give us such a man, 
and, as the consequence, a united party in 
the State of New York, and we believe that 
Republicans will regain the control of the 
Government which was lost »y the mistake 
in 1884, and place im the Presidential chair 
a wiser and better man than Grover Cleve- 
land. 


‘* SOWDEN and Allentown” may be quite 
a slogan in the next campaign. Repre- 
sentative Sowden, Democrat, from the 
Lehigh Valley, of Pennsylvania, is a fol- 
lower of Mr. Randall, and has freely criti- 
cised the President’s tariff message. When 
the bill giving $75,000 for a public builcing 
in Allentown came to the President for sig- 
nature, Cougressman Scott told the Presi- 
dent that it would be an effective bit of dis- 
cipline, and *‘ would produce a wholesome 
effect onthe Democratic Party in Pennsy1- 
vania,’’ if he would veto the recalcitraut 
member’s pet measure, He did it, and tho 
he put it on the ground of economy, people 
will point out to Mr. Cleveland that he 
signed a bill giving twice as much to the 
smaller town of La Crosse, Wis., and $100,- 
000 for Lancaster, Penn., while a dozen 
much smaller towns in the South get their 
appropriations for public buildings with no 
veto. The Washington Post exhorts the 
President to build ‘‘ the same kind of tire ”’ 
hehind McAdoo, of New Jersey, Foran, of 
Ohio, and the rest of them as he did behind 
Mr. Randall when he deprived him of federal 
patronage. “ Federal patronage!’ Thatis 
the curse of American politics, and Mr. 
Cleveland once thought he could rise above 
it, but he cannot. 





THE followirg letter, referring undoubt- 
ediy to Mr. Payn’s story, ‘The Eaves- 


dropper,” was received by us last week: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

As I read an article in THE INDEPENDENT and 
find eight parentheses in one column, and a sim- 
ilar number in the entire cleven columns, I 
wish to ask if the best English, or even the 
average, Warrants such a style? or,as I was 
taught, would it not be much more perfect with 
no parentheses ? Yours, 

It may be worth while to quote our reply to 
this, which was as follows: 

Dear Madam: In answer to your letter of May 
12th, we would say: The English language in 
matters of style is extremely flexible. While 
it is a right at.d proper rule of rhetoric that lan- 
yuage should be simple and direct, there are oc- 
casions when broken sentences and parentheti- 
eal clauses serve an admirable purpose, and are 
not to he objected to unless obscuring the sense. 
Mr. Payn uses the parenthesis with great fre- 
quency. He is a master at it. By its use he 
lightens his descriptions, he takes his reader 
into his confidence, as it were, with an aside or 
an undertone, and gives to his writing just that 
light, conversational and piquant quality that 
makes it characteristic of him. Mr. Payn is, of 
course, a creator of style. A man cannot write 
a score or mere of novels that hold their place 
in literature and not have an influence on style 
and language. A book on rhetoric is not de- 
signed to control or even to guide makers of lit- 
erature; bul it is they who determine what the 
principles of rhetoric shall be. Among these 
molders each man is his own master: Johnson 
was Samuel Johnson’s authority for his long. 
ornate, well-rounded pericds; Hugo was Victur 
Hugo’s authority for his terse, nervous points: 
and Payn is James Payn’s authority for his 
parentheses. Yours, very truly, 

EDITOR INDEPENDENT, 


....Riots in Wales were to be expected. 
For a long while the agitation has been go- 
ing on there against the collection of tithes. 
Farmers have refused to pay these tithes in 
support of a Church with which they have 
nothing to do, and when their hay or cattle 
have been seized and sold at auction they 
have submitted. But the end is approach- 
ing. We have a cabie dispatch that at 
Lianifidd, last week, an army of tithe-col- 
lectors and police were attacked by the peo- 
ple, and that in the conflict thirty-five per- 
sons were injured. Here is something to 
call off immediate attention from Ireland. 
Wales has her corresponding grievance. So 
has crofter Scotland. This explains why 
Scotland and Wales stand by Ireland in her 
demand for local government. When Ire- 
land is appeased only a beginning will have 
been made. Then will follow local govern- 
ment and disestablishment all over Great 










Britain and the sooner the better for the 
peace of the Empire. 


.... Walt Whitman’s last poem but one in 
The New York Herald is as follows, entire: 
“Apple orchards, the trees all covered with 

blossoms; 
Wheat fields carpeted far and near in vital 
emerald green: 
The eternal, exhaustless freshness of each 
early morning; 
The yellow, golden, transparent haze of the 
warm afternoon sun; 
The aspiring lilac bushes with profuse purple 
or white flowers.” 
The gray poet is so afraid of a predicate 
that we suspect he must have been hurt at 
some time by a too active verb. But Walt 
Whitman’s last lines; in the Herald, are 
even a greater curiosity: 
*“ As I sit writing here, sick and grown old, 
Not my least burden is that dullness of the 
years, querilities, 
Ungracious glooms, aches, lethargy, consti- 
pation, whimpering ennui, 
May filter in my daily songs.” 
Prodigious ! 


....Broadway is not to be further disfig- 
ured by an elevated railroad. The Metro- 
politan Transit Company in 1874 obtained a 
charter to construct an elevated road in New 
York City, with a branch to run from 
Chambers Street to Forty-second Street on 
Broadway. The company subsequently 
gave up the plan for the main line, but 
sought to construct under the charter the 
Broadway branch. The majority of the 
property-holders were opposed to _ the 
scheme, but Judge Donohue, as might have 
been expected, did what he could to fur- 
ther it. But the Supreme Court of the 
State has reversed his appointment of com- 
missioners, and decided that the company 
has noright to construct a branch, so long 
as there is no main line, or any road at all, 
so long as &@ majority of the property own- 
ers do not desire it. For this decision the 
city is deeply indebted to the Supreme 
Court. 


.... The friends of temperancein Michigan 
have received a severe and unexpected blow 
in the unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of that state that the Local Option 
Law is unconstitutional, owing to a defect 
in itstitle. Elections had been held in thirty- 
seven counties and thirty-five of these were 
carried for prohibition. Under the decision 
of the Court all this work is lost, and no rem- 
edy can be applied until the next legislature 
assembles. It is very unfortunate, very dis- 
couraging; and it is said the Third Party is 
making the most of it. Onthis point The 
Evening Post, of this city, which has gen- 
erally encouraged the Third Party in its ef- 
forts to weaken the Republican Party, ob- 
serves: 

“Tt is a curious and instructive fact that the 
two elements of the state’s population most re- 
joiced by the decision are the liquor-dealers and 
the professional prohibitionists. Both have the 
same reason, however, that the law was serious- 
ly interfering with their business.” 

.... The last great slave-holding power in 
the world, except Spain, has finally abol- 
ished the iniquity. Brazil has emancipated 
her slaves, over a million in number, by a 
decree which goes immediately into force. 
For this result Dom Pedro deserves much 
of the credit, and in his far-off sick chamber 
in Milan his heart is made very glad. But 
his daughter, the regent, must share with 
him the honor, and the people have not 
been far behind in their enthusiasm. It is 
a fortunate nation that can terminate so 
great an evil without war. 


....Mr. Blaine has it in his power, by a 
single sentence, to put an end to all the 
fuss, fog and confusion in this country 
about his candidacy and the state of his 
health. Why does he not write that sen- 
tence and give it to the public? He cannot 
be ignorant of the facts in respect to him- 
self, or the facts as they exist in this coun- 
try. His persistent silence, in the circum- 
stances, is not creditable to him. Noone 
can assign a really good reason for this 
silence. 


....I[t is said of those who listened to the 
Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount, that they 
‘‘were astonished at his doctrine.’”’ They 
saw a difference between his teaching and 
that of the scribes. Millions have read the 
words that there fell from his lips, and all 
have agreed that they are words of the 
purest and highest wisdom. No one can 
reduce them to practice without becoming 
a happy man and making the world better 
for his having lived in it. 


....Our Saviour laid down the principle 
that ‘‘unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required,’ This is a 
branch of the general rule that it shall be 
required of a man according to what he 
hath, and not according to what he hath 





not. Our responsibilities are measured 
our power. Every man, in the way of right 
doing, is bound t» be and to do all that he 
can be and do by the best possible exercise 
of his powers. 


eal Actors of great eminence have, by . 
long study and practice, acquired the art of 
presenting fictions as if they were realities: 
and in this way they attract and impress 
audiences. Too many preachers of the Gos- 
pelseem to have acquired the art of pre. 
senting realities as if they were fictions; 
and inthis way they do not attract or im. 
press audiences. There is quite a difference 
between these two arts. 


....Some people practically adopt. the 
theory that they were made simply to be 
taken care of by others, and that the chief 
end of their existence is to be served and 
not to serve anybody. They act as if they 
thought that mankind ought to thank them 
for the privilege of serving them. They are 
useless creatures, and when they die the 
world loses nothing by their departure, 


....The Pope says that the contracts be 
tween the landholder and the tenant in 
Ireland are “‘ voluntary contracts, freely en- 
tered into”; and yet during the present 
year the Tory Government has brought ing 
bill to break 180,000 of these contracts, 
‘We will take our theology from Rome,” 
said O’Connell, ‘** but we would rather take 
our politics from Constantinople.” 


....-The power of the Bible to gover 
thoughtto supply the materials for thought, 
to bless the mind, to comfort the heart, and 
rule the life, is conditioned upon our accept. 
ance of it as of absolute and binding author 
ity, and upon our study of the same as the 
means of knowing what it contains. If 
here we stumble we shall always do so to 
our own detriment. 


..-.-At Oxford this summer they are tak- 
ing a leaf out of the history of Chautauqna, 
There is to be this summer a great gather- 
ing there of many hundred teachers and 
others, and courses of lectures, excursions, 
etc., will be provided for on the general 
plan of those at Chautauqua. So the old 
halls respond to the demands of the people, 


.... The Senate has decided not to discuss 
the Fisheries treaty in open session, or pro- 
vide any way by which the discussion may 
be made known to the public. The time 
will come, and that too, at no distant day, 
when public sentiment in this country will 
force the Senate to change its ground in re- 
spect to secret sessions. 


.... The Presbyterian Journal says that 
“about half of all the money raised by all 
of the churches of the land for benevolent 
work is raised by the Presbyterian Church.” 
We most heartily congratulate the Presby- 
terian denomination on its liberality. Now 
let its noble example be imitated elsewhere 
in all directions. . 


’ 


.... This life is too short,’’ said a sensible 
man, ‘‘tofool away any part of it.’’ Every 
young person ought to set out in the jour- 
ney of life with this impression, and carry 
it with him tothe end. To live is serious 
business, even for this world, and much 
more so in respect to that which is to come. 


.... Two Presidential candidates have al- 
ready been nominated—Mr. Robert H. Cuw- 
drey, a druggist of Chicago, by the United 
Labor Party, and Mr. A. J. Streeter, of Ili- 
nois, by the Union Labor Party. Three 
more candidates are to be added, making 
fiveinall. Take your choice, gentlemen. 


....Auy one who carefully reads the Go* 
pel narrative will be struck with the it 
tense and continued activity which marked 
the public ministry of Jesus from the 
ginning tothe end. He took no vacations 
from labor and had no leisure inoments. 


....Mental and moral worth consists, not 
in houses and lands, or in high station, but 
in the thoughts of mind and in the feelings 
and affections of the heart. Some rich med 
in the worldly sense are really very poor in 
the moral and spiritual sense. 


....Some one has pithily said that head- 
long people are not apt to be long-headed. 
They act hastily, and without due reflection, 
and hence often do many things which they 
would not do, if they would take more time 
for thought befere acting. 


....Oh! now, brother Pilot, is it quite 
fair with one hand to throw John Sullivan 
overboard as no Irishman but a native 
Bostonian, and with the other to write a0 
admiring account of this loyal and royal 
son of old Erin 


....The Democrats of this state, in their 
recent State Convention, condemned the 
Ballot Reform bill, which probably means 
that Governor Hill will kill the bill. It 
would be just like him to do so. 
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SEMBLY. 
BY THE REV. S. J. MCPHERSON, D.D. 





PHILADELPHIA is a city rich in his- 
toric memories. 1876, 1887, and 1888 are 
respectively the centennials of American 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church; and Phila- 
delphia is the native place of all three. 
Presbyterians regard their conjunction 
as symbolic. Presbyterianism is tanta- 
mount to Calvinism—in Dr. Patton’s 
phrase, ‘* generic Calvinism, with specific 
differences; or specific Calvinism, with 
individual idiosyncrasies.” Calvinism 
stands for two of our cherished national 
ideas: that of individual liberty, the se- 
eret of progress, and the representative 
New England principle, which inspired 
the Declaration of Independence; and 
that of voluntary order and republican 
organization, the balance-wheel of con- 
servatism, which originally pre-empted 
our Middle and Southern States, and in- 
spired the Constitution of the United 
States. Philadelphia has been the meet- 
ing-place and distributing point of both 
these ideas, and it is therefore the habi- 
tat of the ecclesiastical representative 
government called Presbyterianism. 

But the honor of being such a Mecca 
imposes corresponding responsibilities. 
In addition to nearly 500 commissioners 
to the Northern Assembly, Philadel phi- 
ans are now entertaining more than 1,000 
other visiting Presbyterians, who enjoy 
good beds and square meals. This week, 
also, the whole Southern Assembly, with 
their wives, sisters and cousins, are to be 
brought over by special train from Balti- 
more to swell the roll of Philadelphia’s 
guests. Yet the City of Brotherly Love 
does not feel burdened, nor even satis- 
tied. The Episcopalians have just been 
holding a Convention there, and the 
gutchers of the nation are expected soon 
to furnish body for all this soul. If the 
General Conference of Methodists could 
postpone their episcopal elections long 
enough to run down from New York for 
a day or two, they would also receive 
from Presbyterian Philadelphia a quiet, 
Scotch-Irish-Dutch welcome,which would 
be just as warm as if it were shouted. It 
will require a whole centennial of Cen- 
tennials to weary Philadelphia hospital- 
ity. 

By the evening of May 16th the com- 
missioners, with Secretaries of the 
Boards, members of the Centennial Com- 
mittees, and interested visitors were near- 
ly allon hand. The throbbing center of 
the true-blue throng was found in the 
corridors of the Colonnade Hotel, adja- 
cent to the chief places of concourse for 
the Assembly. The long months of care- 
ful preparation, especially by Philadel- 
delphia pastors, were justified by the ob- 
vious suitability and convenience of the 
arrangements. No reasonable question 
could be asked in vain. Greetings and 
mutual congratulations gently stirred the 
sedate city of William Penn. The mod- 
eratorship, the ‘* Million-dollar Fund,” 
and reunion with the Southern Church, 
were the engrossing topics. But to the 
honor of the gathering it ought to be said 
that the first ledto no unseemly election- 
eering. Sentiment, pre-eminent services 
and geographical considerations all had 
their advocates, but there was no evi- 
dence of recognizing the obsolete Old 
School and New School lines of cleavage. 
Efficiency was the one essential demand- 
edina candidate; the business instinct 
Was still uppermost even amidst the Cen- 
tennial memories. " 

At ten o’clock next morning, the dele- 
gates assembled at Horticultural Hall, to 
present commissions, receive blue badges 
bearing the mystic numbers, 1788-1888, 
and to form in procession for the march 
to the historic old First Church. The 
sky was as blue as the badges, The pro- 
cession was nearly three squares in 
length, and while there was no brass band 
and scarcely a military air about the 
black-frocked soldiers of the scarred Cap- 
tain, but few in the line looked sheepish 


amused spectators. The great majority 
marched with firm tread and bearing 
as tho mindful of their inheritance, con- 
scious of their influence and ready, as oc- 
casion required, for either peace or war. 
But the prevailing mien was obviously 
irenic. It was a Lody of men nobly 
strong and gentle in appearance. Blue 
badges could not disguise their catholic- 
ity. Caucasian and African mingled in 
Christian fellowship, ignoring and oblit- 
erating the ‘color line.” White neck- 
ties and clerical coats could not smother 
the combined intellectual and.manly de- 
meanor of this imposing assemblage of 
representative Presbyterians. 

The scene in the church was impress- 
ive. Every pew was uncomfortably full, 
and the aisles would have been safer if 
they had been kept more nearly clear. 
But when were elect Calvinists afraid of 
fire! 

In strict accord with tradition, the in- 
terest focussed in the sermon. The “ ser- 
vice,” including the fine anthems,rendered 
by a skillful choir of sixteen voices, 
seemed to be regarded as quite second- 
ary. Toa few countenances it brought a. 
look of something like impatience or hope 
deferred. Mind rather than sentiment or 
emotion was on the alert. After the 
Scriptures had been read by Dr. Crosby, 
a fervent and most fitting prayer was of- 
fered by the venerable Dr. McCosh, who, 
with Governor Beaver, seems to be the 
most popular man in the Assembly. 
Then came the desired sermon, by the re- 
tiring moderator, the Rev. Dr. Joseph T. 
Smith, of Baltimore. It was equal to the 
occasion and received with hearty delight 
by the entire company. One hears al- 
most nothing but praise for its theme, its 
spirit, its ability or its sentiments. After 
an introduction expressive of welcome, 
congratulation and gratitude, Dr. Smith 
announced for his text I Cor. iii, 7, 
from whose words Dr. Witherspoon had 
preached the opening sermon before the 
first General Assembly. Dr. Smith spoke 
memoriter for over an hour and a quarter, 
holding the close attention of the audi- 
ence tothe end. He was several times 
interrupted by applause. His style is 
very pleasing. He rests, instead of wea- 
rying, his audience by his sweet reasona- 
bleness, his aptness to teach, and the ap- 
pdrent ease and enjoyment with which 
he speaks. There is no ranting and roar- 
ing, nostraining after the semblance of 
learning, but a quaint manner, an old- 
fashioned and honest pronunciation, a 
natural diction and flow of thought, and 
a persuasive unction, which, coupled with 
his occasional touches of humor and 
flashes of real eloquence, at once waken 
and steady the listener. 

In the afternoon, the voting for Mode- 
rator occurred. Drs. Robert Christie, of 
St. Paul, Joseph H. Tuttle, of Wabash 
College, and James I. Brownson, of Cam- 
den, received complimentary nomina- 
tions. The serious candidates were Dr. 
McCosh and Dr. Chas. L. Thompson, of 
Kansas City. It was personal love and 
esteem and historic sentiment that sug- 
gested the former, whom Dr. John R. 
Paxton presented to the Assembly. The 
nomination drew forth loud and contin- 
ued applause. The Nestor of American 
education, a venerable man of fine ap- 
pearance and great achievements, and the 
successor in position, in blood, and in 
kind of Dr. Witherspoon, was inevitably 
remembered. But it must be admitted 
that some thought the exacting duties of 
the chair too taxing for his strength. 
Others, echoing the late discussions of 
Dr. Patton’s qualifications for the presi- 
dency of Princeton, had rather too many 
insinuations to make about his Scotch 
birth, as tho only an *‘American,” that 
is, one might think logically, an In- 
dian, should be eligible. It is to 
be hoped that Presbyterians will 
not encourage the resuscitation of the 
old ‘* Know-nothing” party in an eccle- 
siastical form. A third class thought that 
the ‘‘turn” of the West came this year. 
At any rate, Dr. Thompson was elected, 
and an admirable presiding officer he has 
made. Wich a fine presence, a strong 
voice, readiness of resource, knowledge 





under the stare of thousands of half- 


of the commissioners, familiarity with 


nation to dispatch business, he naturally 
gives general satisfaction. Dr. Gray, of 
the Interior, with whom he has been 
closely associated for fifteen years, and 
who was the chief agent in securing his 
election, has reason to be congratulated 
on the election. Dr. Thompson is a repre- 
sentative man. <A native of Pennsyl- 
vania, he was educated in Carroll College, 
Wisconsin, and in Princeton and McCor- 
mick theological seminaries. Besides 
being for years an editorial contributor to 
the Interior, he has had pastorates in Wis- 
consin, Chicago, Pittsburg and Kansas 
City. Hehas had many personal afflic- 
tions in recent years, and Presbyterians 
are glad tosee him recognized and hon- 
ored, 

Horticultural Hall, in which the busi- 
ness sessions of the Assembly are held, is 
a barn whose acoustic properties are 
execrable. Unless a speaker has a stento- 
rian voice he cannot be heard by half the 
auditors. The anterooms for post-office, 
telegraph officeand committee rooms are 
convenient, but as an auditorium it is 
unequaleven to the Exposition building 
in Chicago. Itis a fortunate thing that 
most of the ‘‘ popular” evening meetings 
are held in the adjoining Academy of 
Music, which has a magnificent (even if 
slightly gaudy) interior. As an audito- 
rium it is unsurpassed. 

The first evening was devoted to a sol- 
emn communion service in the First 
Church. Addresses were made by the 
retiring Moderator, Dr. Morris, of Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, and Dr. Withrow, 
of Chicago. As the delegates were gen- 
erally weary from travel, this service 
seemed too protracted. While all the ad- 
dresses were good, that of Dr. Morris was 
heard with special delight and profit. 

On Friday morning the first business 

was the announcement of the nineteen 
Standing Committees, whose members 
aggregated nearly 175. While the high 
personnel of the Assembly must have 
presented to the Moderator an embarrass- 
ment of riches, these committees were 
chosen with nice discrimination and dis- 
cretion. Unless commissioners are am- 
bitious to do hard wark, the ones to be 
congratulated are those who are reserved 
for the Committees on Synodical Records. 
The elders are numerous on all the com- 
mittees, and sit alone on the two Com- 
mittees of “‘ Mileage” and “ Finance.” 
The Mileage Committee deserve the com- 
miseration of the Assembly, for they 
must sit in the lower floor, or “‘ cellar,” of 
Horticultural Hall almost continuously 
throughout the sessions, investigating 
most uninteresting individual accounts. 
While elders are not -yet eligible to the 
moderatorship, they are by no means 
barred from the privilege of work. There 
are those who think taxation without 
representation continues to be an abuse 
of ecclesiastical government. Butthrough 
Dr. Crosby’s influence mainly, ministers 
are not to be distinguished above the lay- 
men by the use of academic titles in the 
reports of the Assembly. The notable 
ministers among the delegates are those 
who have neither “ D.D.” nor ‘“* LL.D.” 
To render all equally notable, Dr. Crosby, 
for about the eleventh time—he has now 
been a member of thirteen Assemblies— 
secured the passage of a resolution dis- 
using all titles and reducing everybody 
to the ranks of plain Presbyterian Misters, 
Dr. Crosby justly believes in facts, in re- 
publican simplicity. The only fault to be 
found with him is that he could have per- 
mitted two Assemblies in which he was 
present totoy with these whimsicalities. 
It seems inconsistent with his well-known 
saintly perseverance. 

On Friday morning the Special Com- 
mittee on The Church at Home and 
Abroad, the organ of all the Boards, re- 
ported through its Chairman, Dr. J. I. 
MacIntosh. Under the editorship of Dr. 
Nelson, the circulation of this monthly 
has increased to over 27,000 copies. It 
is far more convenient and informing 
than the old Record, and The Foreign 
Missionary and The Home Missionary, 
which it hasreplaced. Owing to a reduc- 
tion in its price and an improvement in 
its materials, the year showed a deficit of 
$5,000, which is borne pro rata by the 





parliamentary law, and evident determi- 


the magazine will soon become self sup- 
porting. A movement is on foot, among 
the men, to incorporate with it the organs 
of the women’s boards; but these have 
been so prosperous in their separate 
forms that the incorporation is hardly 
likely to come until the ladies change 
their minds. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
the management of the Freedmen’s 
Board was admirably read by the chair- 
man, Franklin L. Sheppard, Esq. This 
Board is now enjoying its turn for ‘‘ spe- 
cial” investigation. Some fault was 
found with its former business methods ; 
but these have now been corrected, and, 
after some pretty sharp debate, this re- 
port was referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Board, while the Board it- 
self was commended to the Church at 
large as entirely worthy of its confidence 
and support. 

The Standing Committee on the Board 
of Education, whose function it is to aid 
candidates for the ministry, was allowed 
only a few hours to investigate and re- 
port. It found that the $15,000 debt of 
last year had been reduced to $3,800, that 
the amount contributed to the Board 
was about $90,000, that the number of stu- 
dents assisted was nearly 600, that the sup- 
ply of ministers is still entirely inadequate 
to the needs of the churches, that the ag- 
gregate number of graduates from the 
eighteen theological seminaries of the 
denomination has, after increasing for 
several years, again begun to decline; 
and that only a minority of the churches 
keep this cause on their list of benevo- 
lences. The Committee recommended 
that the direct contributions of the 
churches and Sunday-schools should be 
increased from $56,000 to $100,000, and 
that in view of the inadequate supply of 
ministers and the apparent want of in- 
terest onthe part of many of the churches, 
a special committee be appointed to take 
the whole subject under advisement in 
conference with the Board, send out a 
circular to the churches laying the facts 
before them, and then make a report of 
what they found to the Assembly of 
1889, 

The subject which excited the greatest 
interest on Friday, was the report of the 
Committee on Conference with the 
Southern Church. Dr. Smith, the chair- 
man, began to read the report, but he 
was interrupted on the ground that it was 
already before the Assembly in printed 
form. The real reason for the interrup- 
tion was a wide-spread fear lest the reading 
should be followed by an acrimonious 
discussion before the joint centennial 
meeting of the two assemblies on Thurs- 
day. There is a great difference of opin- 
ion on the report among the the members 
of the Assembly. Some are eager for 
union on the termsroposed; but a large 
proportion, probably a majority, think 
that there is no hope of reunion at pres- 
ent, both because men of influence in the 
South, like Drs. Palmer, Dabney, Smoot 
and Vaughan are unalterably opposed to 
it, and because the conditions offered are 
impracticable. The two points in the Re- 
port most discussed are the questions 
about the *‘ spirituality ” or non-political 
character of the Northern Church, and 
the proposal to set the colored men off in 
separate Presbyteries and Synods. For- 
mer New School men resent the question 
as reflecting upon their orthodoxy; and 
they and some others oppose the propo- 
sal for separate organization of the 

Freedmen as anew departure which is 
consistent neither with modern Presby- 
terianism nor with the primitive or New 
Testament organization of the Church 
Yet they want nothing sharp or bitter te 
be said in the Assembly, because that 
manner of making love is likely to post- 
pone marriage indefinitely. On motion 
of Dr. Herrick Johnson, the whole 
subject was made a ‘‘special order ” for 
Friday next, to insure an harmonious 
celebration of the Centennial Thursday, 
and perhaps to enable the commissioners 
to talk the matter oyer thoroughly in 
private, so that the war-horses may be 
cooled down and the Assembly, which by 
that time will be looking toward adjourn- 
ment, may have become unwilling to tol- 





Boards, It is confidently expected that 





erate prolonged debate. The motion was 
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carried by a big majority, to the evident 
relief of very many. 

Friday and Saturday evenings were oc- 
cupied with addresees on the six leading 
theological seminaries. The opening ad- 
dress, on Princeton, by Dr. Patton, was 
brilliant. Election to the presidency of 
Princeton College seems to have endowed 
Dr. Patton with wit, humor and elo- 
quence in addition to the keen and some- 
what sarcastic analytical powers which 
have always been characteristic of him. 
His speeches are delightful to mind and 
heart, and if he gets on as well in admin- 
istration. he will be a worthy and ade- 
quate successor of Dr. McCosh. The 
Princetonians present at the Academy 
iast Friday evening were, with good rea- 
son, most proud of their new representa- 
tive. 

But the Seminary which has made 
most phenomenal progress in recent years 
is the McCormick, of Chicago. It has 
now, perhaps, the widest and greatest pa- 
tronage among the seminaries. Its fac- 
ulty are generally very able men. Its 
endowments are large, and its appoint- 
ments nearly all rich and suitable. In 
five years its students have increased 
from twenty-seven tu about one hundred 
and fifteen, and its prospects for next 
year are brighter than ever before. The 
strongest and oldest seminaries in the 
country would some time ago have seen 
their need of looking well to their laurels, 
if Chicago had not been characteristical- 
ly silent and modest in speaking of her- 
self. But, compelled by circumstances, 
Dr. Marquis, on Saturday evening, boldly 
and eloquently told nearly the whole 
story; and the consequent emulation is 
likely to be of great service in stimulat- 
{ng the Church and its Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The chief business of Saturday was the 
consideration of the subject of ministerial 
relief for disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their relicts and orphans. 
Governor Beaver presented the excellent 
report of the Standing Committee of the 
Board, and followed it with a most admi- 
rable speech. The total income of the 
Board last year for current work was 
about $130,000. Thissum was distributed 
among 584 families or about 2,000 per- 
sons. The Committee on the Centennial 
or ‘Million Dollar” Fund reported 
through its treasurer, Dr. Wm. H. Rob- 
erts, its Secretary, Dr. Heckman, and its 
chairman, Dr. Hays. Dr. Heckman de- 
livered an effective and affecting address 
elosing with a reference to the garnet 
ring which a minister’s daughter without 
money, had contributed tothe cause. Of 
course, this ring was immediately re- 
deemed for her, netting several hundred 
dollars to the treasury. Dr. Hays made 
one of his breezy and influential platform 
speeches. According to the treasurer’s 
report, about $420,000 are already in 
hand, money is coming in by every mail, 
and enough subscriptions are known to 
have been received to swell the total to 
nearly $600,000. By further effort, this 
amount is almost certain to be largely in- 
creased. Upon the whole, the Commit- 
tee have been successful far beyond pop- 
ular expectation. The veterans are 
likely to be honorably pensioned in the 
Presbyterian Church hereafter. A_ spe- 
cial Committee was appointed to recom- 
mend the further prosecution of the 
work and the proper investment of the 
funds. 

On Saturday afternoon, a great meet- 
ing, presided over by John Wanamaker, 
in the interest of Sunday-schools, was held 
in the Academy. One thousand two 
hundred children composed the chorus, 
Addresses were made by Governor Beaver, 
General Shields of St. Louis, and Drs. 
Craven and Worden. 

On Sunday some 200 pulpits of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity were filled by mem- 
bers of the Assembly. Calvinism is not 
likely to decline in that region during the 
present week. 

This hastily prepared paper may be 
closed with a brief summary of the 
growth of the Presbyterian Church. In 
1788 there were 16 Presbyteries, nominally 
435 and really about 150 congregations, 
and 184 ministers; now in the three or- 








ganizations that bave succeeded the first 
there are 889 Presbyteries, 11,212 congre- 
gations and 8,833 ministers. In 1807, the 
first year in which communicants were 
numbered, there were 17,871 reported; 
now there are nearly 1,000,000. The in- 
crease of population has been about 15 
fold; while that of our Presbyteries has 
been 24 fold, of our churches nearly 26 
fold and of our ministers more than 45 
fold. In 1820, about one in every 1,200 
came to our communion table; last year, 
one in every 750. Dr. Dorchester says 
that 24 per cent. of the population are 
members, and estimates that 8} per cent. 
are adherents of tne Presbyterian 
Churches. In 1807 the benevolent con- 
tributions amounted to $4.641, an average 
of less than a quarter of a dollar per 
member, This year the aggregate will be 
nearly $4,000,000, an average of nearly $4 
amember. The total this year for home 
and foreign missions alone wiil be about 
$1,600.000. The total for congregational 
expenses, aside from benevolence, will be 
about $10,000,000. Presbyterianism does 
not enjoy either the most rapid growth 
among the evangelical denominations. 
The Baptists and Methodists at least great- 
ly surpass it numerically. But Presbyte- 
rianism will sufficiently show that Chris- 
tianity is advancing so rapidly that pessi- 
mism is a shame to any Christian. 
PHILADELPBIA, PENN. 
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BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN FOX. 











THE anniversary meetings of the Bap- 
tists of the Northern States were held 
this year at Washington, from Wednes- 
day. May 16th, to the next Tuesday. The 
attendance was large, the reception com- 
mittee estimating that there were some 
three thousand visitors. It would be too 
much to suppose that all these came sole- 
ly and entirely to attend the meetings. 
Washington is a city where there is much 
to be seen, and many who came on re- 
duced fare on the plea of attending the 
anniversary gatherings spent a great deal 
if not most of their time in sight-seeing. 
Nevertheless. the bona-fide attendance was 
large. The Calvary Baptist Church, on 
Eighth and H Streets, in which the meet- 
ings were held, was crowded in the day 
sessions, at least on the earlier days, and 
in the evening the audiences have filled 
to overflowing not only that building but 
also the large edifice of the Congrega- 
tional church, a block away. The Bap- 
tists of the Northern States number some 
seven hundred thousand, and all the 
states were represented by good-sized 
delegations. There were also many in 
attendance from the Southern States, es- 
pecially to attend the Educational Con- 
vention, 

On Tuesday, the 15th, the Women's 
Baptist Home Mission Society held its 
annual meeting. This declares itself a 
‘*pational” society, altho it is hardly 
recognized by the ‘‘ ring” of the great 
organization. It was presided over by 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse, of Chicago, a lady of 
marked ability as an organizer, The 
delegates in attendance were 193. It has 
employed the past year about seventy 
missionaries, who have labored among 
the colored people of the South and our 
foreign population. It reports 1,624 
branches and auxiliary bands, and its re- 
ceipts the past year were $40,953, It has 
at Chicago a training-school for mission- 
ary workers. An effort is in progress to 
erect a building for this school. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, was held a 
National Baptist Education Convention. 
This was called by a vote of the meetings 
held a year ago in Minneapolis. It was 
made up of members of the Northern 
Baptist Societies and of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. It was thus a na- 
tional gathering—almost the only one 
that has been held since the disruption 
on the slavery question over forty years 
ago. The Committee of Enrollment re- 
ported 419 regular members. Of these 78 
were representatives of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. J.C.Welling,LL.D., 
President of Columbian University, 
Washington, was made President of the 
Convention, the Vice-Presidents being L. 
B, Ely, Esq., of Missouri, the First Vice- 








President of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and the Hon. Francis Wayland, 
of Yale Law School. 

The question was the desirability of 
forming a national Baptist Education So- 
ciety. The Rev. Walter Scott, of New 
York, read a paper on the desirability of 
the establishment of fellowships and lec- 
tureships in connection with Baptist insti- 
tutions of learning and the assistance to 
this end which could be given by an asso- 
ciation Jike that proposed. The Rev. O. 
P. Eaches, D.D., of New Jersey, read a 
paper on Roman Catholic menaces to the 
national school system and the value of 
an organization such a8 that proposed in 
averting impending dangers. The Rev. 
G. C. Lorimer, D.D., of Chicago, read a 
paper on the duty of Baptists concerning 
higher education in the West. The Rev. 
T. T. Eaton, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., read 
a paper on the necessity of a deeper de- 
nominational interest in the subject of 
education. The Rev. H. L. Morehouse, 
D.D., of New York, Secretary of the 
American Buptist Home Mission Society, 
read a paper on the need of an organiza- 
tion such as that proposed. Dr. More- 
house has been the most active in setting 
this movement on foot and his address 
was a strong presentation of the necessi- 
ties of the situation. 

The question Was then thrown open to 
general discussion. It was apparent that 
there was some opposition to the forma- 
tion of a new society. One or two older 
institutions at the East may have found 
that some of their plans for extension 
would be interfered with by the new 
body. There was also opposition which 
was attributed by some to personal feel 
ing. A motion was made to delay action 
till another year. Bvt after a sharp de- 
bate, in which a little personal feeling 
was exhibited, it was voted by an em- 
phatic majority to organize a National 
Baptist Education Society. A constitu- 
tion was adopted and officers elected, 
Judge Wayland of New Haven being 
made President, and the Rev. F. T. Gates 
of Minneapolis the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. The headquarters of the organiza- 
tion will be at Washington. It will form 
acenter of acquaintance and co-operation 
among Baptists of all sections who are 
interested in education, and will be ready 
to take any steps which may seem prac- 
ticable in aid of educational work, 

The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety began its annual session on Wednes- 
day evening and continued in session 
through Thursday. The President, Sam- 
uel Colgate, Esq., of New York, was in 
the chair. The Committee on Enrollment 
reported the presence of 570 members 
and delegates. 

The annual report stated that the re- 
ceipts were as follows: From contribu- 
tions, including $22,266.62 of trust funds, 
$249,078.06; from legacies, $245,484.63. 
These, with other receipts, make a total 
of $551,595.92. There has been expended, 
during the past year, in gif:s for church 
edifice work, $32,737.37. The late Gov- 
ernor Coburn, of Maine, left two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the treasury of 
the Society and another fifty thousand to 
Wayland Seminary at Washington, one 
of the colored schools under the patron- 
age of the Society. The Society’s opera- 
tions have been conducted during the 
past year not only in the United States 
but also in British America, Alaska and 
Mexico, The whole number of laborers 
supported wholly or in part was 743, being 
65 more than last year. The Society aids 
18 schools for the colored people, Indians 
and Mexicans. Several of these schools 
for the colored people are large institu- 
tions with an extensive equipment in 
buildings and other property. The num- 
ber of churches aided in building houses 
of worship was 88. In the schools of the 
Society 135 teachers and 3,661 scholars 
have been enrolled. Of the colored 
students, 310 are preparing for the min- 
istry, 943 for teaching and 36 for the 
medical profession. 

One of the notable events in the Socie- 
ty’s Mexican Mission, was the dedica- 
tion, last November, of the house of wor- 
ship of the First Baptist Church in the 
City of Mexico. It is the first Protestant 
house of worship erected as such in that 
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city. The entire cost of ground ew, 


buildings, including chapel and males 
house, was $25,885.04. 

Reports were read and addresses were 
made on various departments of the so. 
ciety’s work. Negroes and Indians as 
wellas white men addressed the assem. 
blies. 

At one of the sessions the President, 
Mr. Samuel Colgate, asked leave of ah. 
sence for afewhours. Mr. Colgate ig the 
President of the Society for the Suppieag. 
ion of Vice, whose headquarters are in 
New York. One of the acts of this oy. 
ganization was the securing of the pag. 
sage ofa bill to forbid the circulation of 
obscene matter through the United States 
Mail. An attempt is making to secure 
the repeal of this bill, and the subject was 
to come before aCommittee of Congregg, 
Mr. Colgate desired to attend the meeting 
of the Committee. A vote was tnajj. 
mously passed, protesting against such 
repeal, anda special committee was ap. 
pointed to lay this protest before the Com: 
mittee of Congress. Mr. Anthony Com. 
stock, who was present, was invited to 
address the Society, which he did ing 
few words, 

Resolutions were passed favoring the 
forn:ation of a National Sabbath Com. 
mittee in accordance with the suggestion 
made in a communication received from 
the Methodist General Conference. A 
committee was also appointed to take 
proper action regarding proposed legisla- 
tion regarding the Mormon hierarchy, 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety held its sixty-fourth anniversary on 
Friday and Saturday. The chair was o€: 
cupied by Mr. Samtiel A. Crozer, of Penh: 
sylvania, the President. The annual re- 
port submitted by Secretary Benjamin 
Griffith, D.D., gave the following items 
of information: The Society was organ- 
ized in the city of Washington tho, after 
two years its headquarters were removed 
to Philadelphia. Its colporteur and Sun- 
day-school work have been extensive, 
The Baptist movement in Scandinavia 
where now there are 467 Baptist churches, 
with 32,000 members, is a result of the So- 
ciety’s operations. The Society's build- 
ing in Philadelphia cost a quarter of a 
million dollars. It has branch offices in 
several of the larger cities. It is also the 
Bible society of the denomination. The 
book department the past year has done 
a business of upwards of half a million 
dollars. It has issued twenty-eight mil- 
hon of Sunday-school periodicals, iqclud- 
ing lesson helps, the past year. The con- 
tributions received the past year for Bible 
work amounted to nearly thirty thousand 
dollars. The total of contributions and 
legacies to the missionary department 
the past year was $62,739.57. Among the 
publications of the Society the past year 
are the ‘‘ American Commentary,” which 
is proving a most valuable ‘‘ Bible work,” 
and the ‘‘Systematic Theology” of Dr. 
Boyce, of the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, In its Bible department 
the Society circulates not only the com- 
mon version but also, as called for, the 
Anglo-American revision and that of the 
American Bible Union. The Society has 
missionaries in Germany and Armenia. 

Col. James A. Hoyt, of South Carolina, 
made an address on Bible work by Bap- 
tists. J.B. Simmons, D.D., of New York, 
advocated Women’s Bible Bands. §&. P. 
Clauton, of Louisiana, made an address on 
Work Among the Freedmen. By special 
request some remarks were made by 
P. W. Bickel, D.D., of Germany. 
Dr. Bickel came from Germany to this 
country immediately after the political 
turmoil of 1848. He returned to Germany 
ten years ago to take charge of the pub- 
lishing department of the German Bap- 
tist Union. He now visits this country 
in the interests of the Baptist theological 
school at Hamburg. Addresses were 
made by Ellis, of Baltimore; Henson, of 
Chicago; Hartley, of New York; Powell, of 
Mexico; Conwell, of Philadelphia; Spald- 
ing, of;Bostor; Frost,of Selma, and Hatch- 
er, of Richmond. 

Just before the final adjournment ex- 
President Caldwell of Vassar, caused 
some sensation by referring to a circular 
asking contributions to pay the expenses 
of a revision of the Old Testament under 
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" the auspices of the Society. Secretary 


Griffith answered that the Society was 
not responsible for such appeals, but when 
funds contributed were designated for 
revision it felt bound so to use them. 
The view of the Board was that any good 
translation was valuable as a commen- 
tary. Dr. Caldwell declared that in re- 
ceiving funds for the revision of the 
Scriptures the Society was going 
beyond its province. Secretary Bitting 
urged that in putting its imprint 
on a revision the Society did it 
merely as a publishing house and did 
not indorse the revision as correct. Dr. 
Strong thought it revolutionary for the 
Society to engage in the work of publish- 
jing new revisions. Dr. Caldwell said 
there might be noend to the versions 
which cranks would submit to the Society 
for publication. He moved a committee 
of five to report on the matter at the 
next annual meeting. In answer to the 
proposition that the subject be referred 
tothe Board he said that he preferred a 
committee outside of the influences of 
theBoard. He did not want to see the 
denomination cheated and he regretted 
thatthe time of the meeting was almost 
entirely taken up by cut and dried 
speeches, leaving no time for conference 
and discussion. Dr. Caldwell’s motion 
was adopted. 

On Sunday the anual sermons before 
the different societies were preached. The 
American Baptist Missionary Union held 
its anniversary on Monday and Tuesday, 
the 2ist and 22d, Its receipts the past 
year were about $420,000. 

The Baptists of Chicago invited the 
Northern societies and also the Southern 
Baptist Convention to hold their meeting 
at the same time at Chicago next May. 
But it is understood that the Northern 
meetings will be held in Boston, while 
the Southern Convention is to meet in 
Memphis. 

On Saturday evening the American 
Baptist Historical Society held a meeting. 
Addresses were delivered by the Hon. 
Horatio Gates Jones, of Philadelphia; the 
Rev. D. Burrage, of Portland, and others. 

On Saturday afternoon President 
Cleveland gave a reception to the dele- 
gates. A short address was made by Dr. 
Murdock, of Boston, to which the Presi- 
dent responded in a few remarks. Then 
he shook hands with the visitors to a 
number estimated at 2,500. 

WasniNGton, D.C. 

THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


THIRD WEEK. 








ALTHO the election for bishops did not 
take place last week, according to pre- 
vious resolution, the sessions were by no 
means devoid of interest. On Monday 
there was a lively debate on a resolution 
directing the Committee on Episcopacy 
80 to arrange the order of election as to 
provide for the balloting for one candi- 
date ata time. Dr. W. H. Hunter, who 
offered the resolution, said in support of 
itthat he wanted every candidate to do 
“business on his own capital.” Combi- 
nations were dishonorable, and he hoped 
the General Conference would take such 
action as would break them up. Other 
speakers favored the resolution, saying 
that if it were adopted the result would 
be the best man every time and it would 
be impossible for combinations to succeed. 
Drs. Neely and Buckley made the point 
that the method would rather favor com- 
binations if there were any disposition 
tu resort to such “devices. The matter 
Was discussed at length, exciting a high 
degree of interest in the galleries, and 
Claiming the close attentionof the gen- 
tlemen of the press who spread the news 
all over the country next day. Finally a 
motion to refer the resolution to the Com- 
Mittee on the Episcopacy was carried. 

On Tuesday, the subject of chief inter- 
est was the report of the Commission ap- 
Pointed four years ago on the consolida- 
tion of the Church benevolences. The 
Teport proposed that there be a Board 
of Foreign Missions, a Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, a Board 
of Sunday-school and Tract publications, 
] eaving the Freedmen’s Aid Society and 








Board of Education unchanged. Dr. W. 
A. Spencer supported the report, arguing 
that the number of Church collections 
ought to be reduced. Drs. J. F. Gou- 
cher, J. M. Thoburn and others spoke on 
the same side, but Drs. Flood, Reid, Ed- 
wards and others regarded it as a step 
backward. To reduce the number of col- 
lections would, they thought, reduce the 
total amount of the collections. The 
vote resulted in the rejection of the rec- 
ommendation of the report. The chair- 
man of the Committee on the Episcopacy 
stated that in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee the Conference would not be 
ready to proceed with the election of 


, bishops before Tuesday, May 22d. A mo- 


tion to substitute that day for May 17th 
was made, and the Rev. J. L. Sooy moved 
as a substitute that the election proceed 
on the latter date and that four men be 
elected, the Bishops having signified that 
that number would be sufficient. The 
day fixed upon was Tuesday, May 22d. 
In the evening the Conference met to re- 
ceive the fraternal delegates. 

On Wednesday the Conference, by a 
vote of 202 to 181, resolved that a two- 
thirds vote should be required to elect 
bishops. The report of the Commission 
appointed four years ago on Lay Repre- 
sentation was then taken up and dis- 
cussed briefly, and made the order of the 
day for Friday. The rest of Wednesday’s 
session was occupied with memorial ser- 
vices of deceased bishops and General 
Conference officers. 

On Thursday, Dr. 8. F. Upham, chair- 
wan of the Judiciary Committee, pre- 
sented a majority report from the Com- 
mittee to the effect that without a resort 
to the Restrictive Rule processes annual 
conferences could not legally elect presid- 
ing elders; presiding elders could not 
have co-ordinate authority with the 
bishops in fixing appointments; the ten- 
ure of the episcopal office could not be 
restricted to a term of years; bishops 
could not be assigned quadrennially to 
Episcopal districts. A minority report 
was presented dissenting from the opin- 
ion regarding the tenure of the episcopal 
office. Dr. Buckley opposed the adoption 
of either report, and on his motion the 
reports were laid on the table. On mo- 
tion of Dr. C. W. Smith the Committee 
on Episcopacy was relieved of all con- 
sideration of abstract questions of law. 
The Committee on Episcopacy presented 
its first report recommending that five 
bishops be elected. There was much dis- 
cussion on it, and votes were taken on 
motions to amend by substituting respect- 
ively seven, six and four, but they did 
not prevail. Five was the number fixed 
upon. 

On Friday, Dr. Thoburn reported from 
the Committee on Missions a plan for the 
institution of deaconesses ‘‘to minister 
to the poor, visit th> <tck, pray with the 
dying, care for the orphan, seek the wan- 
dering, comfort the sorrowing, save the 
sinning, and, relinquishing wholly all 
other pursuits, devote themselves in a 
general way to such form of Christian 
labor as may be suited to their abilities.” 
Dr. Thoburn referred to the order of dea- 
conesses in Germany and the excellent 
work they had done,and thought there was 
reason to believe the order would be equal- 
ly successful in this land. Dr. Buckley be- 
lieved in deaconesses, but he objected to 
the provision in the report for Conference 
boards to exercise a general control of 
their work. This matter should be left 
tothe quarterly conferences. Dr. Flood 
welcomed the report as indicating prog- 
ress, he was glad to know that it was 
adopted by the Committee with substan- 
tial unanimity. The feature of the Con- 
ference Board was much criticised but 
the Conference voted to retain it, and 
adopted the report. The report provides 
that in every annual conference within 
which deaconesses may be employed a 
board of nine members. three of whom 
shall be women, shall be appointed by 
the conference to exercise a general con- 
trol over the interests of this work. This 
Board shall be empowered to issue cer- 
tificates to duly qualified persons, autbor- 
izing them to perform the duties of dea- 
conesses in connection with the Church, 
provided that no person shall receive such 


certificate until she shall have served a 
probation of two years of continuous ser- 
vice, and shall be over twenty-five years 
of age. No person shall be licensed by 
the Board of Deaconesses except on the 
recommendation of a quarterly confer- 
ence, and said Board of Deaconesses shall 
be appointed by the Annual Conference 
for such term of service as the Annual 
Conference shall decide, and shall report 
both the names and work of such deacon- 
esses annually, and the approval of the 
Annual Conference shall be necessary for 
the continuance of any deaconess in her 
work. When working singly, each dea- 
coness shall be under the direction of the 
pastor of the church with which she is 
connected. When associated together in 
a home, all the members of the home 
shall be subordinate to and directed by 
the superintendent placed in charge. 

The Conference then took up the regu- 
lar order, the report on Lay Representa- 
tion. It proposed that the Second Re- 
strictive Rule be modified so as to read 
as follows : 

‘“The General Conference shall not allow 
of more than one ministerial representative 
for every fourteen members of an Annual 
Conference, nor of aless number than one 
for every forty-five, nor of more than the 
same number of lay delegates as there may 
be ministerial delegates in the same Annu- 
al Conference; provided, nevertheless, that 
when there shall be in any Annual Confer- 
ence a fraction of two-thirds the number 
which shall be fixed for the ratio of repre- 
sentation, such Annual Conference shall be 
entitled toan additional delegate for such 
fraction ; and provided, also, that no Con- 
ference shall be denied the privilege of one 
ministerial and one lay delegate.” 


The Rule at present allows no more 
than two lay delegates from one confe1- 
ence. Dr. Bentley, who presented the 
report,-spoke in its favor. Lay repre- 
sentation had already, he said, been a 
benefit to the General Conference, and it 
was right that the laity should have equal 
representation with the ministers. The 
new rule would provide also for the ad- 
mission of women. Dr. Miley opposed 
the report. Dr. Queal offered as an 
amendment that a committee of one min- 
ister and one layman should be appointed 
from each General Conference district, 
with a bishop as chairman, and should 
report to the next General Conference a 
plan for equal representation on the pres- 
ent basis and in addition a plan for the 
increase of ihe Jay representation. The 
discussien was largely upon this resolu- 
tion. Anumber of laymen secured the floor 
and opposed it strongly. When the vote 
was reached acall for a uote by orders was 
sustained and the lay and clerical delega- 
tions voted separately. The result stuod: 
Ministers—ayes 201, noes 74. Laymen— 
ayes 35, noes 114. Aconcurrent majority 
being required, the substitute was lost and 
the Conference adjourned. 

The Conference met onSaturday under 
the operation of the previous question, 
and immediately proceeded to vote on the 
adoption of the report of the Commission 
on Lay Representation. An aye and no 
vote py orders was taken, and the result 
showed a great change in the position of 
the ministerial delegates, whose votes at 
the previous session had indicated a 
very strong opposition to the equaliza- 
tion of lay and munisterial representa- 
tion. The report was adopted by the fol- 
lowing count—ministers—aye, 157;no,114; 
laymen—aye, 121, no, 24. The proposed 
change in the Second Restrictive Rule 
now goes down to the annual conferences 
for their concurrence. 

The question of the status of Missionary 
Bishops came up on a report of the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. The conclusions 
ofthe report are embodied in the following 
resolutions recommended for adoption: 

‘*1, That a missionary bishop is a bishop 
elected for a specified foreign mission field, 
with full episcopal powers, but with epis- 
copal jurisdiction limited to the foreign 
mission field for which he was elected. 

“2. That a missionary bishop is not, in 
the meaning of the Discipline, a general 
superintendent. 

“3. That a missionary bishop is not sub- 
ordinate to the general superintendents, or 
any one of them, but is amenable for his 
conduct to the General Conference, as is a 





general superintendent. 


“4. That the election of a missionary 
bishop carries with it the assignment toa 
specified foreign mission field, and that a 
missionary bishop cannot be made a gen- 
eral superintendent except by a distinct 
election to that office. 

“5. That a missionary bishop, whose 
jurisdiction is in a foreign tield, should re- 
ceive his support from the funds of the 
Missionary Society, as said funds have been 
contributed to sustain the workers of the 
Church in its foreign mission fields. 

‘6. That paying the salary of a mission- 
ary bishop from the funds of the Missionary 
Society, does not diminish or in any way 
affect his status as a bishop. 

“7, That a missionary bishop should, in 
his field, co-operate with the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Church in the same way that a 
general superintendent co-operates in the 
foreign mission field over which he has 
episcopal charge. 

“8. That when a missionary bishop, by 
death or other cause, ceases to perform 
Episcopal duty for the foreign field to 
which he was assigned by the General Con- 
ference, the General Superintendent at once 
take supervision of said field, 

“9. That ina matter of a transfer of a 
preacher, from a field within the jurisdic- 
tion of a missionary bishop to a conference 
under the Episcopal supervision of a gen- 
eral superintendent, or from a conference 
under the Episcopal supervision of a gen- 
eral superintendent, to a field within the 
jurisdiction of a missionary bishop, it shall 
require mutual agreement between the two 
bishops, and a similar agreement shall be 
required between the two bishops, having 
charge, when the proposed transfer is be- 
tween two foreign fields, over which there 
are missionary bishops. 

“10. That in the matter of a complaint 

against, or the trial of a missionary bishop, 
the preliminary steps shall be, as in the 
case of a general superintendent, but the 
missionary bishop may be tried before a 
judicial conference in the United States of 
America.”’ 
The resolutions were taken up for dis- 
cussion and adopted seriatim. No 
change was made until the third resolu- 
tion was reached. It was amended by 
introducing the word scriptural before 
‘*Missionary Bishop.” For the fifth reso- 
lution a substitute was adopted as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A missionary bishop should re- 
ceive his support from the Episcopal 
Fund.” The sixth resolution was laid on 
the table, and the seventh, eighth, ninth 
and tenth resolutions were adopted. The 
report as a whole was then adopted. 

On Monday the Committee on Episco- 
pacy reported an order of voting for 
bishops, secretaries and editors as follows: 
Bishops; Book Agents New York, Citcin- 
nati; Secretaries Missionary Society, 
Church Extension Society, Freedman’s 
Aid Society, Sunday-school Union; edi- 
tors Methodist Review, Christian Advo- 
cate, Northwestern, Central, Western, 
Pittsburg, Northern, California, South- 
western Christian Advocates, Christian 
Apologist, and House and Home. Nomi- 
nations for all offices except those for 
Bishop may be made in open Conference, 
but no speeches in favor of the candidate 
are to be allowed. In regard to the Bish- 
ops the mention of a name is not to be 
allowed. 
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THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMLBY. 


BY THE REV. C. 8. VEDDER. 











A FINE-LOOKING body of men! Some, of 
notably imposing presence! Yes. But it 
will not be thesealone, by any means, who 
will be heard with most interest and effect 
here. That Texan yonder, whom you take, 
at first, to be the elder of some near rural 
church, so unkempt is he in hair and beard, 
and careless of garb, so lank in form and 
sharp in visage—you expect nothing from 
him, perhaps, but a vote, when his name is 
called. But look and hear; ammatter of in- 
terest is broached, and he rises, awkwardly 
and shame-facedly challenging the ear of 
the Moderator in tones shrill and strident, 
and with a pronounced twang. He begins 
to speak haltingly, but, in a few moments, 
gathers himself up, becomes erect, easy and 
graceful, and then thrills you with unstud- 
ied, impassioned eloquence. 

Yes, a fine-looking body of men, but some 
finer than they look. All are grave, with 
serious purpose, as beseems such an assem- 
blage. The opening sermon of the Modera- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. G. B. Strickler, of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, is delivered, after the Southern 





fashion, wholly without notes, and is sin- 
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gularly felicitous for its spirituality and 
transparent clearness. His text, ‘‘I am the 
vine, ye are the branches,’”’ when announced 
suggested a possible reference to the great 
question which was to occupy the attention 
of the Assembly; but if any such allusion 
was anticipated, the expectation was dis- 
appointed. In speaking, with equal sweet- 
ness and force, of the union of the believer 
with Christ, it would have seemed natural 
to urge the corollary of the union of Chris- 
tiaus of the same faith and order in organic 
relation with one another; but the preacher 
sedulously refrained from anything which 
could have been construed as designed to 
influence or express the feeling of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church in the mat- 
ter of closer relation with their Northern 
brethren. 

Neither was any intimation upon this 
point conveyed in the election of Moderator 
of the present Assembly. It was evident 
that no party lines were drawn, or even 
dreamed of, on this question. Not that there 
were not radical differences of view with 
some, but that there seemed to be a pur- 
pose upon the part of nine-tenths of the As- 
sembly to meet the question with the fullest 
candor and courtesy. Althothree candidates 
were named for moderator—two of them be- 
ing urged solely because they were eminent 
representatives of the great Southwest— 
the Rev. T. T. Bullock, D.D., of Wash- 
ington City, was chosen by a decisive ma- 
jority upon the first ballot. The selection 
was a happy one for the centennial year. 
Dr. Bullock is a man of splendid presence, 
vividly recalling, in form and features,what 
we see in portraits and busts of the father 
of his country. It wasa pleasant feature, 
too, of this choice that the General Assem- 
bly meets in the church edifice where Dr. 
Bullock preached for many years, and 
where his memory is revered and honored. 
The Doctor is sixty-nine years of age, yet 
his natural force is but little abated. 

The temper of the Assembly upon the 
question of organic union was shown imme- 
diately after the election of moderator. A 
motion which would have tended to precip- 
itate an adverse expression of the body 
upon this issue, was stifled in its 
very birth; and the same spirit appeared 
later, when the Report of the Committee 
of Conference with the Northern As- 
sembly was presented. A carefully pre- 
pared and very courteous paper was offered, 
declaring that the General Assembly de- 
clined to pursue further the matter of or- 
ganic union, but this paper was treated 
with summary disrespect. I[t had the hon- 
or of being seconded, but not another voice 
but that of the mover and that of his sec- 
ond, was raised in its support. The Assem- 
bly seemed to seek every means of showing 
how it could give the question of closer 
relations to the Northern Church the ut- 
most pessible consideration. A motion to 
refer it to aspecial committee of one minis- 
ter and one elder from each Synod, met 
with general favor, and only failed of suc- 
cess because presumably too cumbersome 
a mode of procedure. The same substan- 
tial result was thought to be more easily 
possible, by reference of the matter to the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures. The 
sensitiveness of the Assembly lest any ac- 
tion taken by it sh»1l seem lacking in cor 
diality toward the Northern Church, ap- 
pears in every way and upon all occasions. 
And yet, itis regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion, that the possibility of organic 
union between the two Churches, upon the 
terms proposed by the Northern Church, is 
wholly out of the question. The matter is 
already virtually settled. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church has 
been in existence as such for twenty-seven 
years. It has 13 Synods, 69 Presbyteries, 
1,116 ministers, 2,236 churches, 6,991 ruling 
elders, 150,398 communicants, and has con- 
tributed, for all purposes, during the last 
five years, $6,755,503. The reports of its 
home and foreign missions, Education and 
Publication Committees, are full of encour- 
agement. Its Theological Seminary at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., has made an encouraging 
report at the present meeting ot the Assem- 
bly, giving the names and standing of 
twenty-seven colored theological students. 
In their report, the faculty of the seminary 
look forward with expectation to the speedy 
organization of a colored Southern Presby- 
terian Church, with its Presbyteries and 
Synods. This expectation may be regarded 
as a most significant intimation of the im- 
possibility of organic union between 
Churches so radically diverse in views as to 
the relations of the colored people to the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Southern General Assembly is hap- 
pily constituted in one respect: There is no 
single, towering personality, such as, in 
former years, has sometimes .swayed its 





spirit and shapeditsaction. Instead, there 
isan average of able, learned, and conse- 
crated ministers, and faithful, clear-headed 
elders, of a high order. The most interest- 
ing figure upon the floor of the Assembly 
is the Rev. Dr. William Brown, formerly of 
Virginia, now of Florida, by temporary so- 
journ. Dr. Brown is entirely blind, but no 
one sees more clearly than he the exact so- 
lution of any parliamentary puzzle, and the 
best disposition to be made of any contro- 
verted question. He was, for many years, 
the Permanent Clerk of the General As- 
sembly, and resigned only when his sight 
failed. He was elected to this body as the 
alternate of Dr. Moses D. Hoge, and with 
no purpose to impose upon him the arduous 
duties of a commissioner. Butin Dr. Hoge’s 
inability to be present, his venerable alter- 
nate came, with a gentle, tender hand to 
lead his groping feet to and from the As- 
sembly, and no voice rings out more clearly 
there than his, and no counsels have such 
weight. 

The case of Dr. James Woodrow, which 
was to have been heard at last year’s Assem- 
bly, but was postponed on account of his 
sickness, will be brought up in the report 
of the Judicial Committee. The issue, in 
its present shape, has nothing to do with 
Professor Woodrow’s relation to Columbia 
Seminary. This was definitely and finally 
settled, when the four synods which have 
control of the Seminary, directed the direct- 
ors of the Seminary to remove him. Dr. 
Woodrow demanded of his Presbytery that 
he be tried for heresy. With Dr. William 
Adams, of Augusta, Ga., as prosecutor, the 
trial was bad, and Augusta Presbytery did 
not sustain the charges against Professor 
Woodrow. Dr. Adamsappealed the matter 
to the Synod of Georgia, and that Synod 
sustained the appeal, holding that the fiud- 
ing of the Presbytery, by which Dr, Wood- 
row was acquitted, was contrary to the law 
and the evideuce. Dr. Woodrow appealed 
to the General Assembly against this ver- 
dict of the Synod, and his complaint is now 
to be tried. 

Dr. William Adams will be again promi- 
nent, doubtless, in the debate. Dr. Wood- 
row enters this last court of appeal under 
the best circumstances—at least better than 
eve. before—for commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly were not so much elected, 
this year, upon that issue, as upon the ques- 
tion of organic union, and Dr. Woodrow’s 
friends are claimed to be solid against this. 
Nearly every one who has actively espoused 
his cause, in different Presbyteries, nas 
reuched »# seat in the Assembly. Whilst, 
perhaps, it would not be difficalt to forecast 
the verdict of the body, there is reasonable 
certainty that the vote will not be as one- 
sided as last year, when, upon what was 
substantially the same issue, the majority 
adverse to Dr. Woodrow was more than ten 
toone. It is expected that Dr. Woodrow 
will consume at least one day in presenting 
and urging his complaint, and that the 
whole matter will occupy several days in 
the Assembly. 

Altho mention has been made in this 
article of the Reports of Home and For- 
eign Missions and the other agencies of the 
Southern Church, a few items in detail will 
be required to show how favorable they are: 
In the foreign mission field, nine new mis- 
sionaries have been added, and four new 
stations formed, and the accessions to the 
churches are larger than in any former year. 
The increase of contributions over last year 
is ten per cent., and the year closed with a 
good balance on hand in the treasury. 

The receipts for Home Missions, Susten- 
tation, Evangelization and for the Invalid 
Ministers’ Fund were considerably greater 
than last year, and all of these benevolent 
and religious agencies have done their 
work so economically that they begin the 
new year with a balance on the right side 
of the ledger. For the colored evangelistic 
fund the receipts were 37,714.42. This sum, 
or as much as was needed, was disbursed for 
the partial support of one white minister 
and twenty-one colored ministers and licen- 
tiates. Most of the Presbyteries report that 
they are doing such work for the colored 
people as is possible under the circum- 
stances. 

The Woodrow Case was not reached until 
Saturday night, and then only to arrange 
for its formal consideration, to begin on 
Monday. It came up inthe report of the 
judicial committee, orrather, the two re- 
ports of that committee, one from the ma- 
jority and another from the minority. The 
minority, including the Chairman, the 
Kev. Dr. King, of Texas, reported that the 
complaint of Dr. Woodrow was barred by 
the failure to present it on the second day 
of the session of the jast Assembly. The 
majority report recognized the irregularity, 
but regarded it as not fatal under excep- 
tions provided for by the Book of Order. In 





the discussion of the two reports, which was 
earnest but courteous, an appeal was made 
and sustained against a decision of the 
moderator, which Dr. Bullock took very 
gracefully and amiably. The majority re- 
port easily prevailed, and the full plan of 
procedure was arranged for Monday. On 
Sunday the pulpits of Baltimore were filled 
by the Commissioners of the Assembly. In 
the afternoon Communion service was held 
by the Assembly at the Franklin Square 
Church. 
BALTIMORE, M. D. 
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RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


THE new Congregational Church Hym- 
nal in England has attained a circulation 
of 80,000 copies. 


....The Thirtieth General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church, will meet 
in Cedar Rapids, Ia., this week. 


.... The Rev. Griffith John, a missionary 
in China, has been selected as chairman for 
the ensuing year of the English Congrega- 
tional Union. 


....Of the commissioners to the Presby- 
terian General Assembly of 1838, only eight, 
itis said, survive. Of these Dr, Samuel T. 
Spear is one. ? 


....The Pastoral Aid Society of the 
Church of England paid out last year $275,- 
275, which was used to complete the sti- 
pends of clergy and lay agents. 


.... The Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, just heldin Newcastle, received 
the draft of Articles of Faith, and sent it 
down to the presbyteries for their action. 


....Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, has been elected President of 
the American Missionary Association, to 
succeed the late ex-Governor Washburn. 


....The Ameriean Home Misssonary So- 
ciety will hold its sixty-second annual ses- 
sion in Saratoga, June 5th-7th. Dr. George 
Leon Walker will preach the annual ser- 
mon. 


....The late Emperor William of Ger- 
many was a liberal subscriber to the funds 
of the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity amung the Jews. The society ex- 
pended last year $186,720. 


....The Western Unitarian Conference, 
held last week in Chicago, passed resolu- 
tions favoring close relations between the 
Unitarian, Universalist and Independent 
Churches through yearly State Conferences. 


.... The English Congregational Jubilee 
Fund has realized $2,172,350, which has been 
divided among the Church Aid and Home 
Missionary Society, the Chapel Debts Fund 
and the Metropojitan Church Extension 
Fund. 


....The General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church will meet in the Reformed 
Church of Catskill, N. Y., Wednesday, June 
6th. The sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Chas. I. Shepard, the retiring presi- 
dent. 


....Dr. Martineau wants a new name for 
the Unitarian denomination in England. 
He objects to ‘‘ UnitazaSanm? as resting on a 
doctrinal distinction. He likes the name 
‘Presbyterian’ and wants his brethren to 
call themselves English Presbyterians. 


..A question having been raised as to 
whether corporation business done by the 
American Board outside of Massachusetts 
is legal, the Massachusetts Legislature 
has passed a law, authorizing the Board to 
hold its meetings in any part of the United 
States. 


....-Dr. John Hall, of this city, recently 
visited Chicago and preached in the pulpit 
of the Forty-first Street Presbyterian 
church, of which his son, the Rev. Thomas 
EK. Hallis pastor. Thesonis said to be a 
copy of the father inface, form and tone of 
voice. 


...A young Brahmin, lately returned to 
India from England,has applied for re-ad- 
mission to his caste, whivh he lost by for- 
eign travel. If he is re-admitted it will 
open the gate to many breaches of caste. If 
he is not re-admitted rebellion against the 
folly of the rule debarring him will be sure 
to follow. 


....At the fifty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Congregational Union of Great Britain, 
held recently, the secretary, Dr. Hannay, 
reported that the conference between the 
Congregational and Baptist Churches on 
the question of home missionary work and 
on the evil of overlapping of denomina- 
tional agency had for the time been post- 
poned., 








.... The gross income of the ms 
Foreign Bible Society the neat Tae oe 
$1,251,000, and its expenditures, $1,125,000, 
A deficit of $50,000 from last year was ex. 
tinguished and a balance of $75,000 rem, d 
The Lord Chancellor Halsbury, in a speeeh 
at the anniversary, said in our age the at. 
tacks on the Bible emanate from teachers 
of religion. 


...-A resolution is pending in the Lower 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
asking the Upper House to take measures 
to enforce the resolutions adopted last year 
“‘to prohibit and suppress the practice of 
inviting dissenting ministers to take part 
in public services in the church, as we}j as 
as accepting invitations from them to joj, 
in their services.” 


.... The differences between the Armenian 
Patriarch and the Porte are beginning to 
assume a grave character, owing to the te. 
nacity with which the Armenians insist op 
the removal of certain grievances which 
they have formulated in two documents, 
the first being a personal request addreggeq 
to the Sultan and the second a statement 
of ten instances in which the Porte is gq.’ 
leged to have violated the privileges of the 
Armenian Church. 


...-The largest salary paid to any of th 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Chur 
is $10,000 a year. New York pays this to 
Bishop Potter, and provides him a house 
The next largest amount is $6,000, and Only 
the bishops of California, Chicago, Long 
Island and Massachusetts receive that fig. 
ure. Only eight receive 35,000. The Bishop 
of Maine receives only 31,300, and has to 
pay his traveling expenses; but he receives 
about $',700 as rector of St. Luke's cathe 
dral. 


....The sad news has reached London 
that Bishop Parker and the Rev. Joseph 
Blackburn, died on the 26th of March, of 
sickness in the Unyorocountry, to the south- 
east of the Albert Nyanza. Bishop Parker 
was thesuccessor of the lamented Bishop 
Hannington, who was put to death by orders 
of the King of Uganda. He was the second 
bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa. He 
was a graduate of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was consecrated priest in 18% 
and bishop in 1886. 


....The Rev. Francis M. Kip, D.D., who 


has just retired from Chaplaincy of the 


United States Marine Hospital at Staple-~ 


ton, Staten Island, graduated from Colum- 


bia College in 1826, and from the Reformed — 


Theological Seminary in New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1n 1830. For thirty-five years he was 
pastor of the Reformed Church in Fishkill, 
N. Y. The remainder of his time has been 
divided between the City Institutions at 
Ward’s and Randall’s Island, and the 
United States Marine Hospital at Staple- 
ton. 


....Harold Brown, son of John Carter 
Brown, 2f Newport, R. L., has given $100,000 
for missionary work in the Episcopal 
Church. The money will be used for the 
endowment of the Missionary Episcopate 
of the Church, and the only condition is 
that whenever, after the date of the gift, 
any wissionary jurisdiction shall have 
raised within itself $5,000 or more, and 
shall have been recognized by the General 
Convention as a diocese, it shall be entitled 
to receive from this fund, dollar for dollar, 
up to the limit of $10,000. 


....An American lady in Russia, in 4 
letter to the editor of The Interior, writes 
in confirmation of the statement we gavé 
some time ago as to the persecution of 
Lutherans in the Baltic provinces. She 
says: 

“ Between sixty and seventy Lutheran clergy- 
men have been arrested, and a part of this num- 
ber have already received sentence of banish- 
ment to Siberia, while others are held to bail 
awaiting trial. . . . If I had the strength! 
might tell you tales that would make every 
American’s blood boil with indignation; and 
these things are not done in a corner, nor in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages, but in the 
light of the nineteenth century and in civ- 
ilized, enlightened Russia.” 


....It is stated that Sir A. B, Walker, of 
Liverpool, a brewer, has offered to build & 
cathedral in that city, at a cost of $1,250,000 
Some of the religious papers object decided- 
ly. They say he is not only a brewer but hd 
owner of a large number of drink shops lu 
Liverpool. The money he would put into 
the cathedral is, they say, “ blood-money, 
and it ought not to be accepted. Says the 
Commonwealth : 

* Bishop Ryle is at the head of the Liverpool 
diocese; and Dr. Ryle, before ne became & Bish- 
op was noted for his strength of character an\ 
manly outspokenness. But we have not hear 
that the Bishop has declined Sir A. B. Walker ® 
offer: we are afraid that we shall never hear 
his having declined it.” 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 3D. ‘ 
JESUS CRUCIFIED.—} Ev.—Marrt. XXVII, 33-50. 


NoTEs.—** Golgotha.” - —The name proba- 
ply comes from the singular likeness of 
gome small elevation to a skull, situated 
somewhere outside the walls of the city. 
probably it is a hill northeast of the Damas- 
eus gate. This is at present covered with 
Moslem graves; and so it has been curiously 
preserved from desecration from monkish 
tradition. “Wine to drink mingled 
with gall. ”—Mark xv, 23, has ‘‘ wine min- 
gled with myrrb.” So this gall cannot 
mean any animal secretion, but is some 
herb like wormwood, or some narcotic 
which may soothe the nerves of the sufferer 
and dull the pain. “When he had 
tasted it, he would not drink.”—By tast- 
ing he recognized the kindly intention, but 
in order that the full measure might be ac- 
complished he preferred to die in the full 
possession of his senses.—‘‘ They ported his 
garments among them, casting lots.”,—Any 
garments or property of the victims were 

the perquisites of the executioners. The 
tallith was torn into four parts, while the 
cetonett, being one piece of woven texture, 
would have been useless torn, so they 
decided its possession by lot, casting 
dice into a helmet being the usual 
way. “This is Jesus the King 
of the Jews.”—All the Evangelists have 
flight variations as to the wording of this 
superscription. But this decisive title, an 
unconscious prophecy of Christ’s drawing 
power, this crowning mockery, has to us 
the deep significanse of truth. It is the 
mystery of unbelief guided by the hand of 
God “And the robbers also. . . cast 
upon him the same reproach.” —Luke alone 
speaks of the penitence of one thief. 
..*Sirth hour.’—12M. This darkness 
was no eclipse of the sun, nor was it an at 
mospheric disturbance caused by an earth- 
quake. It was another of the many signs 
and wonders to prove the sonship of Christ. 
——‘Over all the land ’’—Meaning that 
immediate region of country.———“‘Took a 
sponge.’’—In response to the fifth cry, “I 
thirst,”’ John, xix, 28.——‘‘Let be.”-—The 
last mocking words from the heartless spec- 
tators..——-** Yielded up his spirit.””—Died, 
probably of a literal broken heart. Blood 
and water flowed from the spear-wound. 
This can only be accounted for from the 
fact that on the rupture of his heart blood 
flowed into the pericardium, where it quick- 
ly separated into what is commonly called 
blood and water. That he really died none 
can doubt. With that final cry he gave 
back"to his Father’s keeping the most infi- 
nitely precious spirit this world has ever 
hel.lin man. 

Instruction.—The royal sufferer had no 
notion of easing his condition by any arti- 
ficial means. Had his Father sent numbness 
to his nerves he would have acceptedthis mit- 
igation of pain gladly; but from man, he 
would receive no narcotic. He drank the 
whole cup bravely and loyally to the bitter 

dregs. This is a necessary lessonon endur- 
ance in these luxurious times. There are 
some Spartan virtues that people scoff at 
as being too “ old fogy ” and unnecessary. 
“If we can be comfortable. why not be so?” 
they say, and loll at their ease while the 
world is in travail and pain. Had not Christ 
endured, he had not conquered. 

“And they crucified him.” No wonder 
the sun hid its face from very shame, and 
the earth quaked from fear. The daily cru- 
cifixion of Jesus by wicked deeds and care- 
less thoughts is no new topic to the teacher 
orscholar; yet the personal killing of Jesus 
in the heart of the sinner by the sinner him- 
self is what must be impressed on each. We 
raise Christ when we love him and do his 
will; we mercilessly murder him when we 
turn our facesfrom him and disobey his 
wonderful commandment. 

Church and denominational squabbles 
seem somewhat like parting the garments 
of Christ. The Church under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit 1s his legacy to us. And 
here many are actually casting lots for the 
Precious garments. Would that all the de- 
Nominations in our land might join hands 
and hearts; cast their moneys into one 
treasury, and so present a united front 
against godlessness and ignorance. When 
that time comes the land shall blossom 
With all the fruits of righteousness and 
peace. 

God never forsook Christ. He tested him, 
He never forsakes us: and never is he nearer 
than when affliction or death stares us in 
the face. 

The Lord was dead—now he lives. But 
his will be a broader, more far-reaching life 
if each one takes him as a guest, a sole 

















§uide, into his struggling heart. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CARMAN, A. S., Cincinnati, O., accepts 
call to Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CHIPMAN, W. P., removes from Walton 
to Pawling, N. Y. 

CORNELL, H. A., removes from’ Wappin- 
ger’s Falls to Athens, N. Y 
CRUDINGTON, THOMAS, removes from 
— Vt, to Meredith Village, N. 


oan C. L., closes his labors at Sherman, 
N , Aug. Ist. 

FA RNUM, W. L., Wyoming, O ,accepts call 
to Flint, Mich. 

HUFFNAGLE, Joan, M.D., 
bury, Penn. 

MARSH, F. Beloit, Wis., resigns. 

WILSON, C. removes from Stamford to 
Welcome, Ww. » 2 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BEARDSLEY, CLARK 5., First ch., West 
Springfield, Mass., resigns. 

COLTON, WILLIs S., Warren, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Way ne, Mich. 

CRAIG, Henry K., First ch., Falmouth, 
Mass., resigns, to take effect in Octc- 
ber. 

CURTIS, WILLIAM C., Richmond, Me., 
accepts call to Dallas. Or. 

DEXTER, GRANVILLE, M., accepts call to 
Rio Vista, Cal. 

DREW, FrAncis L., Bangor Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Bluehill, Me. 

BESS spare P., accepts call to Henry> 

ak. 


ord. at Sole- 


GILLETT, ARTHUR L , Grand Forks, Dak., 
becomes instructor in apologetics, Hart- 
ford Seminary. 

HILL, GEorGE E., Exeter, accepts call to 
N. Haverhill and Plaistow, N. H. 

HUBBARD, GEORGE B., Mazomanie, ac- 
cepts call to Plymouth, Wis. 

HUNTINGTON, J. C., accepts call to Peli- 
can Rapids, Minn. 

JONES, MorGAN P., Vernon, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to F ranklin and Black Dia- 
mond, W. T. 

KAYE, ALEXANDER §&., ord. in Ch. of Good 
Shepherd at Chicago, Il. 

LANE, JAMrEs -P., Norton, Mass., resigns, 
to take effect September Ist. 

LAWRENCE, HeEnrRy O., Voiga, 

called to E. Brainerd, Minn 

LUCAS, ORAMEL W., Pendleton, Or., re- 
signs. 

NOBIs, LEwis B., accepts call to New Ulm, 
Minn. 2 

PASCOE, WILLIAM H., Redwood, accepts 
call to Rio Dell, Cal. 

PIERCE, Lucius M., Chicago Seminary, 
accepts call to Golden Prairie, Ia. 

POOR, WILLIAMG., inst. in Paola, Kan. 

REED, ORVILLE, associate pastor of Hope 
ch., Springfield, Mass., called to First 
Presbyterian ch,, Hazleton, Penn. 

ee, GEORGE W., ord. in Armour, 

ak. 


Dak., 


RICHARDSON, Davip A., ord. as for- 
eign missienary at LincoJn Park ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCHOLFIELD, Joun, 
call to Sharon, Wis. 

SCUDDER, WILLIAM H., inst. in Plymouth 
ch., San Francisco, Cal. 


Seymour, accepts 


SIDEBOTHAM, WILLIAM, Kalkaska, 
Mich., resigns. 
SMITH, JAmMeEs E., Hart, Mich., accepts 


assistant pastorate of Plymouth ch., 
Chicago, I11. 

SNELLING, ALFRED, Chicago Seminary, 
ord, as foreign missionary to Ruk, Mi- 
cronesia, at Carthage, Mo. 

VIVIAN, RICHARD, Vestaburg, accepts call 
to Freeport, Mich. 

base CHARLES C., accepts zall to Al- 
ton, 

WATHEN, CHARLES B., Orono, accepts 
call to No. Anson, Me. 

WOODRUFF, GEORGE C., ord in Litch- 
field, Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, T. A., inst.in Upper Buffalo, 
Penn. 

BRUCE, D. G., removes from Bardolph to 
Macomb, [ll 

FOULKES, we. 
to Salina, 

GRAEFF, J. hay died recently in Annapolis, 
Md., +7 85. 

moee. E. F., inst. in Lake View, Chicago, 


, en O., accepts call 


0 J. W., removes from Sweetland, 
Ia., to Louisiana, Mo. 

LEESSER, F. L., removes from Murfrees- 
boro to McMinnville, Tenn. 

MAY, MONTGOMERY, inst. in Rockport, Ind. 

RENNIE, JOSEPH, removes from Hampden 
Sidney to Chase City, Va. 

SHAW, JoHN BALCcoM, ord. and inst. in 
West End ch., New York City. 

TAYLOR, V. E , removes from West Leba- 
non, Ind., to Mahomet, IIl. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BROWN, J. H , Grace ch., West Washing- 
ton, D. C., resigns. 

COOK, WM. M,, becomes rector St. Augus- 
tine’s, Llion, N. Y. 

HARRIMAN, F. D., Christ ch., 
Haddam, Conn., resigns. 

HAYWARD, RICHARD, St. Mark’s, Evans- 
ton, Ill, resigns. 

MORGAN, WILLIAM F., D.D, rector St. 
Thomas’s, New York City, died May 
19th, aged 71. 

PENNEY. Cuas. K., becomes rector of St. 


Middle 





James’s, Ridgefield, N. J. 


fiterature. 


The prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 





WE are not able to say whether the 
Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond (Scotland), studied 
political economy with Mr. Ruskin or not; 
but notwithstanding the many broad dif 
ferences between them, there are in Mr. 
Richmond’s volume of sermons on Chris- 
tian Economics enough trace of that de- 
lightful enthusiast to suggest some connec- 
tion between them. Weare generally able, 
even in Mr. Ruskin’s wildest flights, to dis- 
cover a grain of truth which redeems them. 
Mr. Richmond’s ratio is so much higher 
that we not oply accept his general propo- 
sition, but with cautionary exceptions, 
which may easily be pointed out, have only 
commendation for his general treatment of 
the subject. The moderate-sized volume of 
sixteen sermons, mostly preached by the 
author in various Episcopal pulpits in Scot- 
land, is brilliantly written, earnest in tone, 
and is likely to bea very useful publicaticn. 
We believe that in the interest of clear ideas 
sociology and ethics should be kept distinct 
from economics in the process of scientific 
discussion and definition, but we can yield 
a qualified assent to Mr. Richmond’s doc- 
trine that in the practical life of men econ- 
omics are within the sphere of conscience, 
and that it behooves us to inquire and to 
define what conscience has to say on the 
subject. Mr. Richmond’s merit is that he 
has done this very difficult work better than 
any one else. The average man needs to be 
constantly reminded that the material and 
spiritual world are but different phases of 
the one same divine dominian, and that 
what is naturalin the realm of force and 
Nature is also right in that of ethics. In 
practice it is neither possible nor desirable 
to keep these different aspects of the mat- 
ter apart, tho the economist may justly 
claim that the service he has to render to 
society requires him todo so. When the 
civil ruler has put down robbery or mur- 
der by force of law, it will still remain for 
the preacher and teacher of ethics to lead 
the citizen up to the poiut where he yields a 
willing, intelligent and, therefore, moral 
consent to the law as fouuded not only on 
force but on right. This is the important 
service attempted by Mr. Richmond. He 
has endeavored to steer clear in performing 
it of points in debate between the schools, 
and has done his work in general with a 
fair acquaintance with economics, tho 
more study of that science would imptove 
his book; as, for example, his remarks on 
price. It is, of course, greatly t> be desired 
that the laborer should be able to get bick 
in what he is paid a fair equivalent for his 
labor, but price is not and cannot be deter- 
mined by the cost of production or of the 
labor that has gone into the production. 
The heartless reality called the market 
must settle that. We doubt, also, if Mr. 
Richmond has sufficiently considered that 
the rights of buyers and sellers are reeipro- 
cal and that if the seller should get a fair 
price, the buyer is entitled to be charged 
nothing more than a fair price. His ideas as 
to what property is and the right to hold 
property, are more or less confused. He 
has shaken himself clear of Mr. Ruskin’s 
visionary theories as to interest without 
reaching simple and couclusive views of 
that subject. A more definite acquaintance 
with economics would not narrow his con- 
ception of the field for the operation of eth- 
ical principles, but it would enable him to 
apply his remarks more accurately, and in- 
crease the usefulness of a book with whose 
general object we are in full sympathy and 
whose execution has many and great mer- 
its. In fact, wecould pardon the author 
many more serious defects than we find in 
his book for the sake of his admirable as- 
sertion of the truth that Christian econom- 
ics rest not on a system of universal selfish- 
ness, but of realized reciprocal rights, that 
a good bargain for one party does not mean 
a bad one for the other, but should be both 
in economics and ethics a good bargain for 
both. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00.) 


....The latest number we have read of 
the ‘Questions of the Day’”’ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), The Present Condition of Economic 
Science and the Demand for a Radical 
Change in its Methods and Aims, by Ed- 
ward Clark Lunt, A.M., is one of the best. 
Mr. Lunt has been impressed, as others be- 
sides himself have been,with the conviction 
that the “‘New,” *‘Historical”’ or ‘“‘German” 
school of economists have been introduc- 
ing themselves to the public on issues that 
do not exist. The treatise is admirably 





written in a tone of well-bred curtesy, 





which does not at all dull its point or wit. 

Its object is to show that when the New 

School of economists are driven to define 

themselves, they are able to find but small 

ground of difference between themselves 

and the Orthodox School to stand on ; that 

difference, such as it is, being more or less 

artificially foisted into the discussion by 

the extreme and extravagant disproportion 

given to the old doctrines in the restate- 

ment of the New School. Even Laissez- 

faire, which has been made the innocent 

object of so much obloquy, is no formu- 

lated principle of the Orthodox School. 

Professor Cairnes does not hesitate to re- 

pudiate its scientific authority, tho he ad- 

mits, as the Historical School do also, its 

practical value as a general theorem to 

work by in practical conduct. The at- 
tempt to fix on the Orthodox School 

the charge of being exclusively de- 
ductive, will strike a student of Adam 
Smith as an approach to burlesque. The 
real difference between the two schools is, 
as we have indicated, one of proportion, and 
is extremely shadowy when we come to the 
matter of definitions and fundamental pos- 
tulates. Mr. Lunt’s general conclusion is 
thatina time when reforms are many and 
reformers few, and when the field for dis- 
cussion and protest is open, it would be the 
wiser course for the new economists to 
league themselves with the Orthodox School 
for the rational settlement of the ever- 
growing host of economic problems, rather 
than to goup on the house-tops and pro- 
claim the futility of the whole science, ex- 
ceptin theirown new mixture. Thisis a 
method which plays directly into the hands 
of the ‘“Bosses’’ and corruptionists of all 
classes. The gravest stricture we have to 
make on the New School, as we have it in 
this country, is that consciously or un- 
consciously it has played into the hands 
of misrule. It ought to be recognized that 
the hope of reform lies just now not in the 
amount of conscience or good intentions 
that can be engaged in its behalf, but in 
the intelligence that can be enlisted. 
Economic and political reform turn now 
on rational and intellectual questions that 
require rational and intellectual treatment. 
In such a situation it is social suicide to 
decry rational methods and the aid of the 
student. Mr. Lunt deserves not only to be 
read but to be thanked for the service he 
has rendered to sound ideas. It will act 
like a clear north wind on many minds 
which have been befogged on the clamor 
uf sentimental econowists, and sweep away 
the basis of the charge of sterility or use- 
lessness brought against the work and the 
conclusions of the political and sociologi- 
cal economists. 


..An Uncloseted Skeleton, by Lucretia 
Peabody Hale and Edwin Lasseter Bynner, 
is a cleverly contrived story, with many 
of the oblique reflections in it of the skit. 
The story is cleverly based on a bunch of 
old letters, supposed to be found behind a 
chimney closet ‘‘ at the recent dismantling of 
the Tavern Club—only a stone’s throw from 
Boylston Place.” A learned Pole and a 
very dull Harvard student have their skulls 
opened at the same time, the Harvard 
boy’s by accident and the Pole’s by in- 
cision fora tumor. The famous Spurzheim, 
surgeon in charge of both cases, pronounces 
that the Pole has too much brain and the 
Yankee lad too little, and adroitly clips out 
a piece of the Polish surplus and claps it 
on to fill the Yankee vacaucy. We will not 
spoil the amusing tale by revealing its 
points to our readers further than to whet 
their curiosity by saying that its point 
is to describe what happened, and to 
have a little honest mirth at the ex- 
pense of the phrenologists. (Ticknor & 
Co., Boston.) - We cannot tell our 
readers who Harold Fulton Ralphdon is, 
but only that under that designation some 
witty and capable author has put to print a 
clever satire, The Age of Cleveland. The 
foibles of the age are neatly hit off under 
the guise of a report written for posterity 
based on the portraitures made by the age 
itself in the journals and other contem- 
porary publications. The writer gives his 
report of the general condition of politics, 
science, literature and law, and _ social 
or industrial economies. He has plenty 
of sense and plenty of humor, and 
has made a useful,and at the same time, 
highly amusing and _ laughter-provok- 
ing book. (Fred. A. Stokes. $1.00.) We 
cannot assure every man who pores over 
the ‘‘wise, witty and pat” pages of The 
Way to Fortune; A Seriesof short Essays, 
with llustrative Proverbs and Anecdotes 
from many Sources, that he will reach the 
goal he aims at, but he will find how those 
who did so managed to achieve their end. It 
is a volume of classified testimony on all 











sorts of practical topics, collected from all 
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quarters, and neatly woven together with a 
series of attractive chapters filled with the 
proverbial philosophy ahd ethical ex- 
perience of the ages. (Thos. Whittaker.) 
It is certainly a bold novelty that Mr. 
D. M. Henderson indulges in when he enti- 
tles his volume of lyrics Poems Scottish 
and American. How that last term will 
strike his British readers we do not need to 
inquire. There is in it at least food for re- 
flection. The poems are harmonious, spir- 
ited, and flow with the easy grace of a na- 
tive singer, whose voice is sweet through 
the whole verse, and does not have to wait 
for the rhyme to prove his poetic descent. 
The poems breathe Seotland’s faith and 
Scotland’s simplicity. In imaginative power 
they are not deficient, tho they are not at 
all phenomenal. The author excels in light 
and graceful themes rather than in large 
and grave ones. Three, at least, of these 
poems have been published in our columns. 
(Cushing & Bailey : Baltimore.) 





....A valuable service has been rendered 
the student of Swedenborg by the English 
translation of the originl manuscript of a 
post-humous work in Swedenborg’s own 
handwriting, published some forty years 
ago by Dr. Jo. Tr. Jm. Tafel, Regnum An- 
imali, Anatomici, Physici et Philosophici, 
perlustratum cujus, Pars Septima de 
Anima agit. The translation of this work 
into English by Frank Sewall has been re- 
cently completed, and is issued by the New 
Church Board of Publication, as The Soul; 
or, Rational Psychology, by Emanuel 
Swedenborg. The work itself is one of very 
unusualinterest, both in itself and in the 
relation it bears to Swedenborg’s other 
writings. It forms the culmination and 
conclusion of his whole scientific and philo- 
sophical series. It is brought before the 
American public with a preface by Profes- 
sor Sewall, which not only puts the 
present work in its right connections with 
theentire body of Swedenborg’s previous 
publications but gives the reader aclue to 
the interpretation of the work itself. We 
do not propose in this place to discuss the 
doetrine of Correspondence which forms 
the basis of the psychology taught 
in this treatise. On it rests Swedenborg’s 
rank and title asa philosopher. Professor 
Sewall is not content to discuss his claims 
simply as a philosopher, but implicates 
with them his claim to be the channel of a 
supernatural revelation. He endeavors to 
show how the two characters combine in 
him and how they aid each other. He as- 
serts the natural origin of the principle or 
doctrine of Correspondepvces and its dis- 
covery, but claims that while the knowledge 
of correspondence was not revealed or super- 
naturally discovered, the ‘“‘ knowledge of 
the things that correspond” was. He claims 
for Swedenborg in his works not only in- 
spiration in the higher sense as afforded in 
the opening ofthe spiritual meanings of the 
Word, but in the sense of ‘‘ knowledges of 
the spiritual world” from things heard and 
seen “‘ which, while truly supernatural, can- 
not in the same sense be called revealed.”’ 
We regret to say that we lose the professor’s 
meaning in this sentence,and regret itallthe 
more when we learn later in this very ex- 
cellent introduction that the fact to which 
be alludes holds a decisive and characteris- 
tic place in the Swedenborgian theology. 
He says: “It is this fact which distin- 
guishes the theology of Swedenborg from 
all previous theological writing, in giving 
it not only a strictly scientific form but a 
positive content, absolutely free from specu- 
lative elements.’”’ The work itself, which 
Professor Sewall has put into an excellent 
English dress, has this claim on the grati- 
tude of general readers that, within the 
limits of a book moderate in size and com- 
posed in terms which they will find intelli- 
gible, it lays before them the fundamental 
philosophy of the Swedenborgian system. 
The volume is handsomely manufactured 
by the new Church Board of Publication 
at the Cooper Union in this city. 


...-The sale of the Hon. Simon Sterne’s 
Constitutional History and Political De- 
velopment of the United States has made it 
necessary to publish a fourth edition. The 
merit of this work, so far as the previous 
editions were concerned, lay in its clear 
statement and arrangement and its impar- 
tial brevity. In the seven years that have 
elapsed since the first publication there has 
been a very decided movement in the con- 
stitutional history of the country. Theten- 
dency to Federal centralization which ap- 
peared during the War has grown gtronger 
and vhere is obviously matter enough tor 
considerable revision. Mr. Sterne has added 
this in the form of a supplement without 
disturbing the previous work. In this way 
he has taken up and noted all the prominent 
Supreme Court decisions which have in any 
way affected the constitutional opinions or 
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practice of the country and laws which may 
be expected to operate in the same way. 
The result isa very satisfactory manual cor- 
rected up to date. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
We have called attention to ‘The Mis- 
rule of Henry II[,’”’ the second number in 
the series of “English Histories by Contem- 
porary Writers,’’ edited by F. York Powell. 
The peculiarity of this series is that it pre- 
sents the history in a series of well-ar- 
ranged extracts from old and contemporary 
documents. These extracts are brief, but 
they show what the opinion of men living 
at the time was. “ The Misrule of Henry 
Ifl”’ is now followed by Simon de Mont- 
fort and his Cause, prepared by the 
same author, the Rev. W. R. Hutton, 
M. A., of Oxford. These are thoroughly 
well done and extremely interesting col- 
lections of the original elements of the his- 
tory from the writings of Robert of Glouces- 
ter, Matthew Paris, William Rishanger, 
Thomas of Wykes, and other contemporary 
authorities. They contain substantially all 
we know of the oppositionin the thirteenth 
century tothe royal misrule of Henry III. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) -In the same 
series and edited on the same excellent plan 
is Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland by 


Francis Pierrepont Bernard, Headmaster 
of Reading School. This compilation can- 
not fail of making a vivid impression. It 
not only relates the facts, but gives the ver 
ag? of the events as they were recorde 

y those before whom they trauspired. The 
whole series strikes us as extremely happy 
in conception and execution. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 








....-The Chronicle Co., of this city, pub- 
lish The Chronicle Fire Tables for 1888, 
an invaluable compilation of fire statistics 
which shows at sight the losses in the 
United States during the year 1887, with 
monthly and annual exhibits, causes of 
fire, etc. From these tables it appears that 
the aggregate fire lossesof thecountry dur- 
ing the year was $119,209,380, of which a lit- 
tle less than half were from known causes. 
Among these known causes criminal incen- 
diarism stands first and is responsible for 
$9,580,845. Defective flues come next with 
a responsibility of $3,528,214; spontaneous 
combustion, lightning, explosions, sparks, 
friction in machinery have each caused 
losses that rise beyond two and a half mil- 
lions. Matches are responsible for the loss 
of $1,367,961. Cigar stubs and pipes, besides 
the cost of their own appropriate combus- 
tion, have to be chargea with the destruc- 
tion of nearly a miilion of other property. 
Electric wires and lights are coming forward 
as increasingly dangerous incendiaries with 
$547,994 charged against them, while lamp 
and lantern accidents have diminished to 


roportions which indicate a more vigorous 
inspection of kerosene. 


-» » We have at hand the Twenty-first An 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Con- 
necticut Beard of Agriculture for the 
Year 1887. Like the previous Reports this 
is prepared by T. S. Gold, Secretary, and is 
arranged in two principal parts, the first 
containing the reports of agricultural 
fairs, farmers’ discussions, and the views 
and experimentsof practical men; the sec- 
ond contains the scientific reports of the 


Connecticut Experiment Station at New 
Haven. We look uponthese reports of the 
Connecticut experiment station as invalu- 
able, and by far the best we have. 


.... Woman in the Pulpit is the title of a 
pithy and vigorous discussion of the ques- 
tion involved, by Frances E. Willard, Presi- 
dent of the Woman's C. T. U. it is virtu- 
ally the broad question which has attracted 
so much attention in the discussions in the 


present Methodist General Conference in 
which Miss Willard’s right to a seat was the 
center of the debate. (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston.) 


...-The last in the Putnams’ daintiest 
dainty, the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets,’ is 
Macaulay’s Lays, of Ancient Rome, togeth- 
er with Ivry The Armada, A Radical War 


Song, The Battle of Moncontour, Songs of 
the Civil War. The * Nugget ” is illus- 
trated by George Scharf, Jr. 


...The publishers have issued the bound 
volume containing the three months’ issue 
of The Century Illustrated Monthly Mag- 
zine from November 1887 to April 1888, and 
bound in the now well-known gold bronze 
embossed covers. 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE June number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine contain the first chapters of Mr. How- 
ells’s new novel “Annie Kilburn.” 


....Mr. W. R. Jenkins, the publisher and 
bookseller, is handsomely settled in his new 
quarters on Sixth Avenue and Forty-Eighth 
Street; having made only an across-the- 
street removal, 





....Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster has an ad- 
mirable little article in the current number 
of Our Youth, giving some suggestions to 
young people in regard to traveling together, 
entitled, “Rules for the Road.” 











...-Among spring removals must also be 
mentioned that of the well-known music 
publishing house of Novello, Ewer &Co, 
who are now located at 21 East Seventeenth 
Street, just adjoining Broadway. 


...-Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton, who 
has lectured considerably inthis city, and 
in New England, on theological and liter- 
ary topics, has just issued through the 
Putnams a volume, ‘The Heart of the 
Creeds.”’ 


....T. Y. Crowell & Co., have in press for 
immediate publication ‘‘ Power and Lib- 
erty,” by Count Tolstoi, an essay on the 
law of necessity in history; and a sequel to 
“Napoleon and the Russian Campaign,” 
lately issued. 


....Andrew Jukes’s new work, long de- 
layed owing to the illness of its author, has 
just been published by Thomas Whittaker. 
It is entitled “‘The Names of God in Holy 
Scripture; A Revelation of His Nature and 
Relationships.”’ 


..-. The fifth edition of General Carring- 
ton’s historical work, ‘‘The Battles of the 
Ameriean Revolution,’ will soon be ready, 
carefully revised, with the assistance of 
prominent historical scholars, altho the text 
has undergone slight change, except to 
correct typographical errors. 


...-A. B. Gehman & Co., of Chisago, have 
ready a new edition of ‘* Successful Writ- 
ing: A Literary Compendium for Authors, 
Editors, Reporters, Correspondents,’’ etc., 
with a Dictionary of Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, by Symmes M. Jelley. The work 
was favorably received in its first edition. 


... Dr. Henry F. Darnell bas brought out 
astory of English clerical and social life: 
“Philip Hazelbrook; or,the Junior Curate,” 
which is cordially praised by, especially, 
the press of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Charitable work in East London 
enters into its chapters graphically and in- 
structively. 


....-The second and concluding part of 
the anonymous work, “God in Creation and 
in Worship” will be ready next week. The 
unknown author endeavors in it to set 
the reader thinking in fresh lines of old 
thoughts. The first part was very warmly 
received in many quarters. Mr. Thos. Whit- 
taker is the publisher. 


...-Mrs. Julia Schayer, well known 
among our successful American magazin- 
ists, and an occasional contributor to the 
columns of this paper, will leave this coun- 
tryin the autumn for residence in Berlin, 
and the organization of a home for Ameri- 
can girls prosecuting musical or other 
studies in Germany. 


.... We have received from the publishers 
of the eclectic weekly, Public Opinion, of 
Wasbington and New York, an artotype, 
22 and 28 inchesin size, in which are artist- 
ically grouped the portraits of fifty well- 
known editors, representing sections of 
the country from Boston to San Francisco; 
the first of a series of such groups to be pub- 
lished by the journal named. 


...-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. already an- 
nounce the third edition of Mrs. Margaret 
Deland’s novel ‘‘John Ward, Preacher.” 
The firm have also just issued a delightful 
group of papers on bird life by Olive Thorne 
Miller, entitled ‘“‘In Nesting Time”; and 
are about to bring out Miss Sarah O. Jew- 
ett’s new collection of tales ‘‘The King of 
Folly Island, and Other People.” 


.... We have received from Dodd, Mead & 
Co. the first two volumes in- their very 
handsomely dressed series of the novels of 
Walter Besant and James Rice, and also of 
Walter Besant only. ‘ My Little Girl” and 
“The Golden Butterfly” lead off the list 
appropriately. A fine etched portrait of 
Mr. Besant is included in the last-named 
volume. The paper and printing are ad- 
mirable. 


....George T. Fish, whose ‘‘American 
Manual of Parliamentary Law’ is a well- 
known authority, has just published by 
Harper & Brothers another volume, “A 
Guide to the Conduct of Meetings; Being 
Models of Practice for Young and Old.” It 
sets forth a kind of parliamentary drill, 
calculated to help beginnersin learning how 
to act at, and to conduct meetings of al) 
kinds, and may be conveniently carried in 
the pocket. 


....We are interested in learning that 
Messrs. Cassell & Company (Limited) in 
view of the frequent inquiry for the novels 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, will issue a new 
and revised edition of them. All are out of 
print. Published at first under adverse 
circumstances, during and after the War, 
their vividness and originality made a last- 
ing impression upon readers. ‘‘ Two Men,’’ 





one of the most striking, wilj 


June, with a short preface by Mr, E ca 


Stedman. 


.--. We are glad to notice the ap 

of the initial numbers of the projeeteg lit. 
tle weekly periodical, “The A 
Notes and Queries,’”’ which has its 
course from W. S. Walsh, 619 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelpaia, at $3.00 per year It 
closely resembles the famous English 
magazine it is patterned after, in its taste. 
ful dress, clear type and the interestj 
variety of topics which will be touched on 
in its pages. The numbers so far in ciren. 
lation are models of their sort. 


....Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, wij} pub- 
lish very shortly “Stubble or Wheat? A 
Story of more Lives than One.” By §. Bayard 
Dod. Itisstated that the purpose of this book 
is to face the tide of pessimism that is sweep. 
ing through our literature, and ask men to 
listen to both sides of the question,” ang 
also to tell a simple domestic story ang 
show the outcome of a life modeled-on the 
pessimistic philosophy, and how, unde 
ordinary circumstances, an earnest nature 
will be led, who adopts this as the gui 
influence of his life, the ineviteble trend of 
its teachings. 


...“* Noble Deeds of our Fathers, as Told 
by Soldiers of the Revolution, Gathered 
Around the Old Bell of Independence,” jg 
the name of a book revised and adapted for 
supplementary reading in schools, and for 
school libraries everywhere, soon t» be pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. The 
purpose of it is to awaken in the minds of 
young people a veneration of the patriots of 
the American Revolution, who achieved the 
independence of our Republic, and to cul- 
tivate that spirit so needful to insure the 
form of government under which we now 
live. 


..- According to the recent glimpses of 
Mr. George H. Boker, in his home, given by 
a contributor’s paper in The Critic, visitors 
to the poet ought ‘‘to ascend to the top 
floor of the house, where Mr. Boker hasa 
workshop containing a complete outfit for 
a turner in metals. Mr. Boker has always 
had a taste for working at what he called 
bis ‘trade’ of producing various articles in 
metal, on his turning-lathe. In younger 
days it used to be his boast that he could 
go into the shop of any machinist, take off’ 
his cuat, and earn his living as a skilled 
workman. Hestill practices at the bench 
in his own workshop, at the age of sixty- 
five. It seems to me that he is unique 
among American authors, in uniting with 
the grace and fire of a genuine poet, the 
diversions of a rich society man, the fune- 
tions of a public official, and a capacity for 
practical work as a mechanic.” 


....Cupples & Hurd have in the press 
for immediate publication the following 
works of general interest: A new edition 
of Bronson Alcott’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, his Character and Genius,” 
with portrait and characteristic illustre 
tions, and also of Robert Carter’s ‘ Sum- 
mer Cruise on the Coast of New England,” 
a work almost indispensable to the pleas 
ure-seeking yachtsman and fisherman. 
They also will publish “Social Life and 
Literature Fifty Years Ago,” a valuable 
contribution to the literature treating of 
the time; ‘Iona, a Lay of Ancient Greeee,” 
by Payne Erskine, aclassic poem of great 
beauty and high ideal; ‘‘ The Best Surgical 
Dressing and Bullet Wound Treatment,” 
by Dr. Otis K. Newell; “‘The Autobiography 
of Solomon Maimon,” by Prof. J. Clark 
Murray, vaiuable to all interested in meta- 
physical speculation; and “‘ Wit, Wisdom, 
and Pathos,” from the prose of Heinrich 
Heine, which has elicited the highest praise 
from authoritative quarters. They also 
unnounce the second edition of Phillimore’s 
“ How to Write the History of a Family,” 
the seventh edition of Whitmore’s ** Ances 
tral Tablets,’ the third edition of “ What 
shall Make us Whole ?” and revised and 
enlarged editions of Professor Murray's 
“Handbook of Psychology,” and Hill’s 
“Small Fruits.” Among the new novels 
for the summer will be ‘‘ Miss Frances Mer- 
ley,’ by John Elhott Curran, whose name 
will be recognized by readers of Scribner’s 
Magazine, and ‘“‘The Autobiography of & 
New England Farmhouse,” a romance of 
the Cape Cod lands. 
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Trees and Tree Planting. By Gen. James- 
Brisbin, U. §. A. 8 . pp. xxxii, 258, 
New York: Harper & eee seeeenee® 

William the Third. By H. D. Traill. 0 
Pp. viii, 204. New York: Macmillan & 00..- 0@ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF IMMORTALITY. 


DriC. T. Stockwell. Sugzestions of an individual 

ea ee based upon our organic and life his- 
oth, large 12mo, gilt top. Price. $1. 

“He discussés, in a way which we have found sin- 

ly thoaghtful and suggestive, the analogies for 

ure life to be derived fromi the organic origin of 

the individual human betag. With the utmost good 

taste he has drawn out the striking analogical areu- 

ments to show that a future material existence is no 

more difficult to conceive than the present one, of 

wich we know the wonderful Pageen conditions 


and antecedents. . . e commend his essay to 
thinking ing peoole as one of the most suggestive and 
best deve essays on poreenes oy ke ad which 


a ears have sresecel” ’—Literary World 
Mailed on receipt of price Liberati terms to agents. 


GHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHRISTIANITY 
DAILY CONDUCT 


Studies of Texts relating to Principles of 
the Christian Character. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 





This volume of “ Studies ” is by an eminent Ameri- 
m2 clergyman, who sends forth the book anony- 
Mously. It is published in London ana New York 
simultaneously, and will attract the attention of 
Many readers by its freshness and power. The Eng- 
Yah publishers’ critic says: 

Itisclear, intelligent, and instructive. The de- 
velopment of the subject ana its application to every- 
day life and experience indicate a mind of much cul- 
ture, of great experience, and wide and deep sympa- 
thies. Each practical truth is aptly illustrated by 

ure texts as proofs of statements made, and 
Rething is added jrreievant, The author in his de- 

Unites in happy combination theology, philoso- 
phy, and common sense, It isa work which will be 
valued wherever it becomes known,” 

Copies mailed post- paid on receipt of price. Send 
for our list of important new books, free. 


THOMAS WHI WHITTAKER, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 
HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 West 42D STREET, 
New York. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
*Xeeedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
Siscounts on all new books of the day, 


! 





First Instalment of a New Novel 
BY 


WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


JUNE. 
Studies of the Great West. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Part IV. 
Chicago (Second Paper). 


London as a Literary Centre, 


The Novelists. Nineteen Portraits. 


Illustrations by E, A. Abbey. 
A Story by Henry James. 


Illustrated by C. S. REINHART. 


In Burnoose and Saddle. 


By EpWARD P. SANGUINETTI. Illustrated. 


Wm. Black's Novel. Part VI. 
Surpliced Choirs in New York. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL. Illustrated. 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By WILLtAM DEAN HowEits. Part I. 


The Central State (Kansas), 


By Rosert Hay, U.S.G.S. Illustrated. 


A Sonnet by Wordsworth. 


Page Illustration by ALFRED PARSONS. 


Sketches of Capri. Illustrated 
Poems ! 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH Mrs, Com- 
YNs CakR, and 6; Ww. COLEMAN, JF. 


Editor's Departments, 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM 
D. HOWELLs, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes, 


By LAURENCE HUTTON. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mezico. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.......... 
HARPER'S BAZAR.........+00+00+ 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. .......0...-++000005 20 

Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft,to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 

S@”"HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for 
postage. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











NOW READY! 
CASSELL’S 


Sunshine Series 


Of Choice Copyright Fiction, 

In Large 12mo Volumes. 
PRICE, PAPER, 50 CENTS, 
Extra Cloth, Gold and Ink Dies, $1.00. 
I 


THE VEILED BEYOND, 


A Romance of the Adepts, by 
S. B, ALEXANDER. 


IL 
ORION, THE COLD BEATER 


Or, True Hearts and False. 

A Tale of New York Life, by SYLVANUS 
Coss, Jk., author of “The Gunmaker 
of Moscow,” etc. 

ITI. 


THE BAR SINISTER, 


By Mrs. J. H. WALWORTH. 
BY. 


TWO MEN, 


By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 

















For Sale by all Booksellers. 


OASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8. 5. Lessons for 188 


To Advertisers. 


Bureau of Advertising, | 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENGY 
S320 and 296 Washinton Street.Boston. Mass. for the 
owest rates ip «ll papers. 








Best Service for the mone 
ra for estimates to Goff’s 
Nassau “t.. New Vork. 








NEWSParee, ADVERTISING. 
G. P. ROWELL & ©0.. 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 








D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
% 
A Debutante in New York 
Society. 


HER ILLUSIONS AND WHAT BE- 

CAME OF THEM. By RACHEL Bu- 

CHANAN. 12mo, cloth, 363 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

A vivid picture of social life in New York, depict- 

ing what a young woman possessing beauty, accom- 

Bande of a managle mother and atbitious relatives. 


The book fs a revelation of some phases of nigh life 
in the metropotis: 
IL. 


A Nymph of the West. 


A NOVEL. By HowArkD SEELY. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
A picturesque and stirring romance of life on a 
Western ranch. The heroine is a charming creation, 
such as novel-readers will welcome with pleasure. 


Hil. 


Ignorant Essays. 


By RIcHARD DOWLING. 
cover. Price, 25 cents. 


“Clever and quaint conceits. . Reflections 
oie striking and always independent. ”— London 


12mo, paper 


eon delightful, gossipy book.’’—Pictorial World, 





For sale by all booksellers; or anu work sent by the pub- 
lishers by mail; post-vaid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, AND 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK CIry. 





The Life of Shakespeare trom a New 
Stand point. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


PORTRAYED BY HIMSELF, 
A Revelation of the Poet 
IN THE 


Oareer and Character of One of His Own 
Dramatic Heroes, 


BY ROBERT WATERS, 
Author of a “Life of Wfttam Cobbett,” etc. 
READY ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 

l vol. 12mo.; large type; about three hundred pages. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price, $1.25, by 
the 


WORTHINGTON CO, 


747 Broadway, New York. 
To be sold by all booksellers, 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
HAVE NOW READY: 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Noan Brooks. Crown octavo. Illus- 
trated. (Being No. III. of Library of 
American Biography.) $1.75. 





“In writing this brief biography. I have been 
moved by a desire to give to the generation of young 
people who never knew aught of Abraham Lincoin 

t what is ay nny a life-like picture of the man 
as many men kne Many things relat- 
ing to his early lite, is set down. were derived 
from his own lips, often during hours of secluded 
companionship.”—From Author’s Preface. 


HINTS FROM A LAWYER; OR, LE- 


GAL ADVICE TO MEN AND 
WOMEN. By E. A. SPENCER. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

Principal Conterts—Contracts relating to Heal 


Estate, Contracts relating to Chattels, Miscellaneous 

Goatracts Laws relating to Matrimony. Married 

Women, Estates of Deceased Persons, on Consulting 
awyer. 


aR HEART OF THE CREEDS. By 
Rev. ARTHUR W. EATON. 16mo, cloth. 
$1.00. 


Contents: God, Man, Christ, The Creeds, The Bible, 
The Coasch, The Sacraments, The Liturgy, The 


MARVELOUS 


uy 


DISCOVERY. 


Wolly unlike artificial systems. 

Cc — of mind wan iering. 
Any book learned in one readin ng. 
Classes ot O87 at Belmore) oo 5 at Detroit. 
1500 at Philadelphia, 111.8 at Woshington, 1216 
Columbia Law students 





IBSON, Dr. 
N. =, arn ae Col- 
lege, etc. Taught by ‘correspoure us POST 
FREE from ROr. LOIS. TTE. : $5 Pittheav 7 m2 Y. 


TES, 38 PARK RO 
NEWSPA PEM ADVER TIMING. A ARENT. 
Boucht out 8. M. PeTTeNnGriL & © 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGERTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 02 Broadway. N.Y 


Books of 
KR BROTHERS, 
530 ER & Biko ew York. 











SEND for the Catales 
ROBERT OAR. 


(659) 19 
The Story of the Nations 


A series of graphic historical narratives, 
presefiting the stories of the principal na- 
tions of the aficient and modern wor'!d; 
éighteen volumés teady; large 12mo, with 
maps and many illustrations, Each, $1.50. 

Among the authors represented in the 
series are RAWLINSON, FREEMAN, LANE- 
PooLE, MAHAFFY, RAGOZIN, BRADLEY, 
JEWETT, HALE, BOYESEN, CHURCH, GILMAN, 
HosMER, THOROLD ROGERS, etc., etc. 

The subjects'thus: far considered includé 
Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Greece, Rome, 
The Jews, Egypt, Persia, Carthage, 
Saracens, Alexander’s Empire, Moors, 
Spain, Hungary, Germany, Normans, 
Norway, Ireland and Goths, 

“A clear,rapid and entertaining account of the 
principat nations of the ancient and modern world.” 
—N., Y. Tribune: 

“For students, young or okf;there are few better 
books.” —Lippincott’s Magazine. 

“Admirable and useful volumes.”—Prot, Sa ¥ox. 

Illustrated prospectus sent on receipt of 
stamp. For sale by all dealers, and sert 
paid by mail on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Best Histors ¢ of the War that has yet appeared —Boston 
ra 
Prirciess palue for preservation —Boston Advertiser. 
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Harper's Pictorial History of the Oivit War 





© Har 


is the only complete general history ah 4 Bs War ; and, in 
addition to bein g the best history, it tains all the 
illustrations 0 mnnigial value which puna in 
**Harper’s Wee 65. 


clezant, $00. SOLD ON EASY pate 

t#"In most of the large cities Yee thetr vicinity we 
on. = application, show a set of thé books free of 
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‘LES MISERABLES. 


A magnificently illusrated edition of Hugo’s mas- 
terpiece. Rt 
A 8w ‘bly Illustrated Edition de Luxe, 


“A tall, wide — _ ty margin 
broad and boldly Y Sout clpesmatecte 
in perfec gee ely bound— 


Worl 
IN FIVE LARGE Octavo Voin 
ing nearfy, eB gress Jamon, conga ain- 
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cut, $20.0 H '-Morocco, $82.50; Ful 
Enchsh. edition that we have eve { 

ul “ 

mous classic.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. this’ ” 


write for Illustrated Circular. First-class Agents 


wante eG DONNELL BROS... 
THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS: 
THE SURPLUS REVENUE. By EDWARD ATKIN- 


SON. 
A COUNTER CRITICISM. HERBERT S 
THE BR ey a8. OF P CoMMENCIAL DE DE RES. 


SION. ByH No 
bab A ANCIENT AND MODERN. By M. L, 
DE. (Ulustrated. 
THe ARNE 








) 
DECREASE VS. THE UNE . 
INCREMENT. By JOEL BENTO ae 
THE ns bh ag OF MODEKATE DRINKING. By G, 


HARLEY, M.D., F.R.S. 
m sity y OF THE AINU OF YEZO. By J. K, 


Go 
DARWI? NiSM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
TH Be ag we TOURIST IN EUROPE. "by 
NE. 


La 
EDU CATION “AND THE EMPLOTMENT OF 
DREN. By Eviza F. AND wae 
THE ee vei NIAS AND TS PEOPLE. By H, 
ANI TWALS v3 MODI! 4-4 Baal ENVIRONMENT, 


THE: IMITATIVE BACULTY OF INFANTS. By 
Professor W. PREYER. 
THE cinor OF A CANDLE. By C. Fre 
SKET::H O ALnes SPRING PACKAIG kD. By 
Professo rJ.8 . KINGSLEY. oo Portra t.) 
EDITOR'S TABLE: Cesare and International 
pyright.— Matthew Arn 
LITE tS NOTICES. ” POPULAR MISCELLANY. 


Price, 50 cents Single Number; $5.00 per 
Annum, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers N. Y, 
BOOK AGENTS viean 1 Publishtag Company 


artford 











WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
To seli our Door Plates and Elec. 
SALESMEN a a Berglar Alarms, Mail 
Street Numbers. Lib- 
WwW ANTED — Se cueslanian allowed ——_ 
Outfit free, Address with Mick. 
Mich, Door Plate Ce.. Grand Rapids, Mic 
$5 to $10 A DAY. AGENTS WANTED. One mt 
$10.00 a day. Cun: wate by a =. is the year; an- 
other: “la urders aut of every ls.” Terms 
free. JAS a EARLE, ublisher. Beston 
2. $8 a day, Samples worth $120. FREE 
Sun es not under the horse’s feet. Write 
e a oaeies safetvRein RolderOo.. ally. Miab 
—— —___ _____ | 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 




















NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Es 44 MAGAZINE, . One Year........... $4 00 

BAREIS WEEE. « ot. § —§— secccceccce 40 
HARPER'S S BAZAR, ey S gatddesunen 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PE FOP povdsuensae 200 


HARP! R & BROS. PRANKLIN SQUARE NX. Y. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
MCHALE. ROHDE & CO..5 and 9 Courtlandt 3t.. N.V 


MUSIC. 


OYALPRAISE 


The New Sunday School 
Song Book by Jas.R.Murray 
is winning golden opinions 
all over the country. 

New and Bright Music. 


Good, Sensible Words. 


An elegant specimen of 
book making. 192 pages. 
Price, $30 a hundred by ex- 
press, not prepaid; 35cts. 
each by mail postpaid. 

The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
__ EDUCATION. __ 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855, 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





























AMHERST COLL EGE. Summer School of 
Languages, Chemistry, Art, Mather atics, Phonetics 
and IP hys ¢ al Training, Twelfth Se ssion: July 2dto 
August id. Lectures daily in ¥rench and German. 
Twenty-nine Teachers and Lecturers. Forty-two 
@asses daily. Circular and Program free, aAd- 
dress Prof, w. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass. 





AR DEEN N’S ee HOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, yracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to coun suitab e teachers and to inform no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors 


Opens October 5d. _ Address Hon. KE. H. Bennett, 
Deana, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ter miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 

French, Oid French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 

eluding Gothic and Old High German. History, Polit- 

ical Science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology, including 

Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium 

with Dr. Sargent’'s app pratee complete. Fellowships 

(vaiue $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 

and Biology. For P! rox ram address as above. 


CHAUTAUQDA, 1888. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESORT, 
A PLACE OF INSPIRATION, 
NEW DEPARTMENT, 
July 5-26.—School of Englioh Bible. 

Under able instructors (Dr R. Harper, J. A. 
Broudus, Marcus D. Buel. Geo. "s. "Barsoughe efc.), the 
Bible will be studied like any other classic, from an 
historical and scientific standpoint. The spiritual 
side will not be neglected. Frequent Conferences for 
Discussion, Recreation, Outdoor Sports and Entertain- 
ments. 

Aug, 8-21 —Sunday-schoo! Normal w ¥ i. 

Drs. A. E. Dunningand J. L. Huribut, Mrs A 
Crafts. Thorough drill every day in the cla-s- Mg 
Regular course of study (beginuing and advanced), 
final examinations and conferring of Diplomas. 

LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, MOST COMPLETE IN ag 
WorRLD. Brilliant General Programme, L echures, Con- 
certs and Entertainments. PROMINENT SPUAK E RS. 

A SUMMER AT CHAUTAUQUA ISA P RIC ELESS PRIV- 
IL¥GL. 

Good board at low rates. Tuition fees small. Rail- 
road fares reduced. a r circulars and fu 1 particu- 
lars address W. A. DUNCAN, SYRACUSE, ¥e 


OURTLANDT PLAGE. HOO 
Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE. RECTOR. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the tollow- 
ing subjects duringthe summer vacation of LS: Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Drawing and Water Color Painting, 
French, German, Cieolozy. U.S, History, Physics,Phy- 
sical Training, Topogr phy. For information, ply 
tothe Sec. of Harvard Unive rsity, Cambridge, Maes. 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 
has few equais and no superwr in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally healthy. Terms wponrate. or circu- 
lar, address Rev. E.N. ENGLISH, M.A. 


A HOME ING ERMANY. 
Intending to reside for some years to come in Ber- 
lin, Germany, I will take into my family a few young 
ladies desiring to pursue their studies there. Com- 
fort and protection of a home guaranteed. For all 
articulars address Mrs. JULIA SCHAYER, 1318 
rhirtieth Street, Washington, D.C 


Summer Schools of Hebrew, 


iss. 
i. TIME AND PLACE. 


(1) Newton Centre, Mass., May 2d—June 12th. 

(2) Philadelphia, Pa., June th—Jvly 

(8) Unir.of Va., Va., July 26th- Aus Lith. 

(4) Chicago (Svan-ton), Aug. 16th—Sept. 5th. 

(Two Schools will be held also at Chautauqua, N. 
Y.: the tirst, July 5th—25th; the second, July 26th— 


Aug. 15.) 
2. COURSES. 


Hebrew: (1) Beginners’, (2) Reviewers’, (5) First Ad- 
vanced, (4) Second Advanced 

Cognate Languages: Assyrian, Aramaic, Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiop\ 


3. EXPENSES. 


No tuition-fee; incidental fee, tive dollars; board 
and room, #4,10 to $5 (( pweek 


4. IN CENERAL. 
The Schools will not overlap; students may 
with advantace attend two or more 
2. Acireular civing ful! information concerning 
classes, books ue eded. expenses, etc. may be obtained 
by addressing the Principal, 


WM. R, HARPER, New Haven, Conn. 














Financial. 


RATES OF INTEREST. 


THE Labor’s Stage, referring to our re- 
cent utterances on the Brundage Tax 
bill, asks us to ‘‘explain why interest 
should be six per cent. instead of one per 
cent., or ten per cent. By what standard 
shall we measure to get at a just rate of 
interest ?” 

We say in reply that we do not believe 
in the wisdom of the policy that fixes a 
legal rate of interest as the maximum 
which the lender of money shall be enti- 
tled to ask and receive; and then makes it 
usury, With some species of penalty, if he 
receives a higher rate than that which 
the law prescribes. There would be no 
objection tu a law establishing a rate of 
interest to be paid where the parties do 
not fix the rate by the terms of their con- 
tract. These parties, however, should, 
in our judgment, be at perfect liberty to 
agree upon this rate; and when they 
have done so, it should be treated as law- 


ul, and enforced accordingly. We would, 
ful, and enforced accordingly. W ld 


if we had the right and the power, repeal 
every usury law on the face of the globe, 
and leave the rate of interest to regulate 
itself under the general law of supply 
and demand, just as the prices of com- 
modities bought and sold in the market 
are regulated, without any statutory en- 
actments defining what they shall be. 
There is 10 more reason cr sense in a 
usury law than there would be in a law 
fixing the current prices of commodities. 

Money loaned and borrowed is really a 
commodity transferred for the time be- 
ing from one hand to another; and as to 
the terms upon which the transfer shall be 
made, it is impossible to fix any abso- 
lute standard of the precise amount 
which the borrower ought under all 
circumstances to pay to the lender 
for the use of money. It is just 
as impossible to do this as it is to fix an 
invariable price for a bushel of potatoes 
or a quart of white beans. The price of 
these commodities varies under the law 
of supply and demand, according to cir- 
cumstances. The same is true in respect 
to the value of money when loaned and 
borrowed. The use of money, under 
some circumstances, is worth more than 
it is under others; and if all usury laws 
were repealed, this use, as to the amount 
to be paid for it, would regulate itself, 
just as ordinary prices do. Sometimes 
the rate would be ten per cent., some- 
times five per cent., sometimes three per 
cent., and it might fall as low as one per 
cent. The rate would depend on the sup- 
ply of money and the demand for it. It 
would be governed by the state of the 
market, just as prices and rents are 
governed. 

And even with usury laws and their 
penalties, the state of the money market 
fixes the rate of interest in nine cases out 
of ten, sometimes carrying it above what 
the law allows, and at others sinking it 
below the maximum fixed by law. No 
injustice is done in either case. The law 
is an arbitrary rule that does not fit all 
circumstances. It really does no good to 
anybody, but interferes with freedom of 
contract as between borrowers and lend- 
ers, whocan always more wisely make the 
bargain for themselves than the law can 
make it for them. There is no reason 
why the law should step in, with its ar- 
bitrary enactment, between the borrower 
and the lender, any: more than why it 
should step in between the buyer and sell- 
er of ordinary commodities. 

Our contemporary, by digesting and 
applying these thoughts, will get a hint to 
the answer of his questions, and will per- 
haps then be able to answer them himself 
without any further need of help from 
others. We hope so for his own relief. 


ey. Sees ee eee eae 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE continued ‘influx of money from 
interior money centers and the bond pur- 
chases by the Government, have resulted 
in a plethora of loanable funds that are 
largely in excess of the requirements of 
borrowers in the local market, and causes 
an easy condition of rates favorable to 
the borrower. The demand has been very 





= 
moderate for speculative purposes, owing 
to the lack of interest there is manifest 
on the part of the public in the stock 
market, but mercantile needs have shown 
some improvement and the call for 
money from that source has been slightly 
better. The abundance and cheapness of 
money, it seems, would encourage an in- 
vestmen: demand for good railroad se- 
curities, but the public have learned to 
leave the trading in the hands of the pro- 
fessionals and save their money. There 
has been about twenty-five millions of 
dollars paid out by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the redemption of bonds. A 
large proportion of this money is now 
seeking investment, and 1s available for 
the promotion of legitimate trade, which 
from the prospects in view, there will be 
a lively demand for money from business 
sources. The banks are well fortified 
with money, and are prepared to meet all 
demands that are likely to be made upon 
them by their customers, so that any 
borrower with proper collateral has no 
difficulty in securing his needs. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 1@2 per 
cent., and time loans at 3@4 per cent. 
There has been a fair demand for com- 
mercial paper, but the offerings are still 
moderate. First-class bills with sixty or 
ninety days to run have been taken at 4} 
@5} per cent. discount, four months at 
5@54, and good single-named paper at 5} 
@64. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The situation of affairs on the Stock 
Exchange seem to be of a waiting char- 
acter, and like Micawber, are looking for 
something to ‘‘turn up.” The buoyancy 
of the previous week has been followed 
by a quieter feeling and a renewal of the 
onslaughts by the bear element to bring 
about a decline, which have been par- 
tially successful. The trading has been 
limited and confined principally to the 
professional operators, and what im- 
provement there was secured was only 
temporary, as it was almost immediately 
followed by weakness and easier prices. 
This condition of affairs is difficult to ex- 
plain with the large quantity of unem- 
ployed capital there is upon the market 
and the easy rates of interest now cur- 
rent, unless 1t may be that the outsfde 
public have lost all confidence in the 
principals who have control of the rail- 
road interests of the country, and prefer 
that they should scalp each other instead 
of shearing them. 

U. S. BONDS. 


The demand for Governments was fairly 
active, and prices were strong. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked, 


416s. 1891. Registered.................0 106% «L071 
4}gs. 1891. Coupon... .- «66. eee e eee 108 =: 10814 
da, 1007. Rogistered’..........00 cee rccee Ix744 12734 
Os BIE, Bo Tiss sancnacccesed «suse inty 12734 
Currency Gs. 1806. ......ccccccccde eceee 1zi 
Ourrency Gs. 2008. 2.0... .ciccscse ....:38 
Currency #s. 1897 ......... on oe alesic eee 
Corpramey Ga, WIIG. eed on cccccdecsscecsd 128 
Curvemoy Ga, B00D. 2.00 ccocteccccscccccs 130 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$5,508,675. The banks now hold $27,705,- 
350 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $2,603,600, an increase 
in specie of $5,802,000, an increase in legal 
tenders of $1,023,800, an increase in de- 
posits of $3,268,500, and an increase in 
circulation of $88,400. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the closing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 















Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
America.......... — 174 Mechanics’......168 169 
American ~ 0 137% 140 {Mercantile . . 7. _ 
Asbury oa. | — |Merchants’..... 140 
Bowery Nat......2 — |Merchants’ Ex.. dit 22 
Butch’ ¥ ADrov ’s int — arket........... 770 — 
Broadway..... 275 |Mech’'s & Trad’s..155 

Chase hone 3 — |Metropolitan.... 10 12% 
C ommerce.......169 170 Metropolis 1] — 
Corn Exchange. .197 — |Nassau...... : 155 
Chemical......./ 3 $900 20) 
Central Nat’ ad 132 v ‘ A “ 137 
Continental. . 130 ‘North America.. _ 
Sicbsnesedess — |North River..... ze 
Chatham...... — 'New York Co....200 — 
Citizens’. secs 130 |N. Y. Nat’l Ex...120 127 
East River....... 1% 8=60©— |Oriental.......... 187 = 
Eleventh Ward..! — |{Pacific. ee _ 
First Nat'l... — |Pheenix 138 
Fourth Nat’! 199 164 

ifth Ave... - — 
Fulton...... 165 = “ 150 
German 15 — r.1443 140 
Gallatin......... 220 — {Seaboard Nat‘ L 118 


Germania........ 200 second Nat’l.....310  — 





Garfield... Se 

Greenwich State of Rath Us 
Hanover St. Nicholas 
AN & Tradesmen’s, Seage 





Third Nat’ 
Unio a 


Leather Man't.. “ithe De 
Manbattan...... 160 165 
Madison Sauare.l00 103 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The Foreign Exchange market Was 
somewhat irregular. Early in the Week 
the posted rates for Sterling were Te. 
duced 4 cent on the pound,but on Thursday 
they were restored to $4.87 for 60-day 
bills and $4,894 for demand. Op Sas 
urday actual business was done at $4, 
$4.864 for 60-day bills, $4.883@$4.g9 for 
demand, $4.893@$4.894 for cable trans. 
fers, and $4.85@$4.85} for commercia] 
bills. Continental was quiet. Francs were 
quoted at 5.20@5,198 for long, and 5.174 
(@5.163 for short; Reichsmarks at 958 and 
66 and Guilders at 402 and 403, 

FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

The Tariff debate that has occupied the 
attention of the House of Representatives 
for some time past has closed. Both sides 
have shown great ability in argument, 
and have done what they could to intey. 
esf the voters in the question of taxation, 
Theusual amount of abuse and misrepre. 
sentation will have to be indulged in, we 
presume, before any definite result ig at 
tained, especially if the question is to be 
a leading one in the coming Presidential 
canvass, 

Mr. W. A. Tompkins, of 15 Cortlandt 
Street, offers to investors first mortgage 
bonds of the Utica Belt Line Street Rail. 
road Co. having forty-eight years to mm 
interest at five per cent. Our old friend, 
Mr. A. S. Hatch recommends these secur- 
ities as very desirable for safe investors, 

Attention is called to the adyertisement 
of the banking house of C. 1. Hudson, 
who offers for’ sale a limited amountof 
first mortgage, city railway bonds, par- 
ticulars regarding which will be given 
upon application. 

Attentionis called to the advertisement 
of Messrs Harvey Fisk & Sons, whooffer 
our readers an opportunity to exvhange 


their Governments for other high-clag — 


securities paying a much higher rated 
interest. j 
The $5,000,000 in bonds accepted 


Acting Secretary Thompson on Friday 


last have not yet been delivered to the 
Department. The offer was made in the 
name of a well-known and _ responsible 
Philadelphia firm, and was accepted in 
good faith. An investigation now it 
progress will, it is thought, show that the 
offer was a bogus one, and that the signa 
tures to it are forgeries. 





HOLDERS OF 


United States 4 1-2” Bont 


PAYABLE IN 1891 

may not be aware that, at present market prices, 
their investment is only paying them two apda 
quarter er cent. perannum. We are busy supplying 
such as desire to secure the present hich prices, Ly 
the Government is buying, with other first-class it 
vestments, in place, paying AK to 5 per cent. per al 
num. We now have to offe 

NEW YORK C E NTRAL & HUDSON RIVER DE 

BENTURE 5 ¥ 

CHIC ICAGO. RocK ISLAND & PACIFIC EXTEX 


CHIC AGO, MIL WAUKEE & ST. PAUL 5s OF 1%, 
taking in exchange the Government 44¢s at full mat- 
ket price 

At our office will be furnished full particulars of 
these bonds, with terms of exchange. 

We are also prepared to make exc ‘hanges for the 
other Government Bonds, the 4s or currency 8,0 
to buy any of the issues at current market prices, 
for cash. 

Harvey Fisk’ & Sons, 
BANKERS "AND DEALERS !N BONDS, 
_ No. NASSAT STI STREET. New Yous. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
NEMEGES OF NEW YORK, FHILADEL PHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austt 
a and West Indies. 


Issne Commercial and Travelers’ Cred 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money: 
BET WEEN {THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. _ 











Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW york CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OB 

ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST v7 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO D 
SIGHT. 
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"yissOURL TRUST Co. 
=e CA pats § Ls 5200, 008. 


CEI RTIFIED BONDS, 
$e re CEN f. DEBENTUR ES 
LOANS. 
ment paste u Unenieal National Bank, New 


son oy Joans 


years’ experience and -$5,000,000 invested 


Twelve t 
oss to anybody 
without MMeulars, acldress, Geo H. Warner, 50 State 


spit York. or thecompany at SEDALIA, Mo 


NDALL, Prest. G. L. Fav LHABER, Tr Treas. 
REAL ESTATE 
DENVER INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
pere for Eastern clients 7 years, and always to protit. 
Many have m made 100 per cent.in 1 to 2 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map. Circulars and References. 
H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


ASOUND INVESTMENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


The Utica Belt Line 
Street R.R. Co. 


48YEARS TO RUN. INTEREST 5 PER CENT. 
PAYABLE JANUARY IST AND JULY IsT. 


Coupon Bonds, $500 Each. 


made on CORN GROWING lands of the 








Total Bonded Debdt...............$ $100,000 00 
Total Interest Churges per 

Annum 
Actual Cost of Road and Equip- 

ment to Sept. 30th, 1 1887.... - 253,445 22 


PRICE, PAR AND A ACC RUED INTEREST. 


5,000 00 





The Company owns and ‘controls by lease the entire 
Street Railroad System of the City of Utica and sur- 
rounding suburban villages, except a short line on 
Bleecker Street; and its franchises cover all the 
principal streetsof the city, reaching all the hotels, 
depots and public buildings, and important suburban 
approaches. 

Uticais a wealthy and thriving city 
habitants, and is rapi¢ly growing. 

It is surrounded by flourishing manufacturirg sub- 
urbs, containing a number of large factories and 
mills employing several thousand hands. 

These suburban districtsand the intervening spaces 
between them and the city, all served by the lines of 
this Company, are rapidly filling up with a thrifty in- 
dustrial population. 

The net earnings of the Company, over all expen- 
ses, rentals and fixed charges, for the ten months 
from December Ist, 1886, to September 20th, 1887, with 
oly apart of its present lines in operation, were 
$10,376.33. 

THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF STREET 
RAILWAY COMPANIES HAVE UNIFORMLY 
PROVED SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVEST- 
MENTS; INSTANCES OF DEFAULT, FORECLO- 
SURE, OR REORGANIZATION, AFFECTING THIS 
CLASS OF SECURITIES BEING UNKNOWN. 

THE UTICA BEI.T LINE STREET RAILROAD 
CO. is under sound, conservative and honest manage- 
ment, its principal stockholders, di-ectors and officers 
being among the best known and most substantial 
citizens of Utica. 

We have a limited amount of the Bonds for sale at 
the above price, and recommend them as a security 
which investors can buy with entire confidence. 

We take this opportunity to again inform our old 
friends and customers that we shall be pleased to 
give our careful attention to their orders for the pur- 
chase or sale of Stocks, Bonds and marketable Secu- 
rities of all kinds at the New York Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 


of 50,000 in- 


Very Respectfully, 
A. 8. 
New York. 


W. A. TOMPKINS, 


15 Cortlandt Street, 


FIRST-CLASS ist MORTGAGE 


6 Per Cent 


CITY RAILROAD BONDS. 


Rarning more than 
interest. 


HATCH, 





For sale b 


C. I. HUDSON & CO., 


36 Wall St,, New York, 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
ot Des Moines, lowa, with capital of cunane, of- 


~— fuaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 per 
by . ten er nantares (its own obligation) secured 


Lean and T 


DULUTH F REAL ESTATE. 


IP you wish to make perf 
prfectly safe investments 
co willy ield the larg “M st mrodite. buy Duluth real 
‘ Senin? can sell you acres that in ten years will 
and ines brope rty. It will pay you to visit Duluth 
growth di ate. [f you wisn to know about the great 
ws rs the future prospects of Duluth, write or 


- LOVETT & CO., 
seem Bailding, Duluth, 
inn 


i 


c. 
32 and 33 nd 


Se 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
Capital jameen ee 
‘irst Mortg: age Surplus, $125,000, 


teed. Long Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 


Time Debentures issued 
D sued by the Compa- 
terest payauis First Mortgages held by A rustees. i. 
Yo no care atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
Eastern pay Hn securities offered investors. Best of 
Corresponnt estern references furnished if desired. 
Jas. . ence requested. Write for particulars. 
mney ELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
BE, V. Prest. C. P. WEBSTER, C ashier. r. 


12%" The Réntenbie Bank and Investmen 


- of Ipswich, Dak 2 
ot ch, Dakota, issues its certificates 
of deposi. ayablein one year from date with farm- 


twice ~~ amount of 


—PRES 


SENATOR JOHN. ‘. INGALLS. 


% 


B Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best Fansas Farms. 
DEBENTURES On First Mortgages, Cnion Trust Co., of 
N. Y., Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 
ayable at the office of a Union Trust Co., New 
fork. ENE Ri ie hlet 
ASTERN ( OFFICE, 
ti. ew 
_R. M. AS EY, neral. Manager. 
of First Mortgage at “Bank of Minot, Dakota. 
/© Write for names of gentlemen residing near 
you for whom it has made investments. E. 
Mears, President, also eases of the Mort- 
ank and Investment Co. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


of, Go, G, 
6%, ‘7 and 8% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Aunually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16,years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for Our Loan Book 
free ” 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 
_Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Ashley 
gage 











References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


3. O. ee Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest 

G. W. GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
L, Ae. ence, Kansas, General Manager 

F. M. Perkins. Ist Vice-Pres. M.V. B.B 2d Vice Pres. 






EKKINS, Secretary. 

AMBLER, Treasurer. 

BRANCH OFFICES, 
BANY.N.Y.M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E 

dia Wall St.. N.Y. Ciry_ WM. T. PRATT, Manager. 

[THERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent 

1028. ath, ‘St. PHILADA., PA, FRANK SKINNER, Mnr, 
Write for full information 

L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawre>-e, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota 
Also mortgages on business and residenee properties 
mn L Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, a. 
Or, R. E. Carpenter 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
Award Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


D. G. PEABODY & Cc O., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


P. E. EMERY, an. 


Kansas, 





City and Cc Gonasey Property Bought, 
and Exchanged 
State, City, Seaaee ae School Bonds 


ught and Ss 
Money Iuv ested. 8 and 10° per ¢ cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promp 
References: All the C ity thanks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


FIRST y 
“MORTGAGE LOANS 


GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State of Sansa. Loans taken 
only from tried customers of th 


Oficial De eter of the County. 
CA 250,000. 

N.C. MERRILL, Au ae Ness City. Kan, 

Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. Loans only 25 per cent. of 
actual vaiuation of — 

For illustrated Hand-book and full information, 
apply to Eastern Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 

A. E. ALVORD, Manager, 


$1,500,000 
Loaned without 
Loss 





First 
Mortgage 
BON DS. fuveniens’ Cathe, 
EDW. Cc. 7; ROBERTSON & CO. 


. 
Debenture Bonds 
G per cent. 





KANSAS ~ 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-0p Capital aud Surplus, $550,000. 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 

H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y. 


Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


N. ¥. Agency, HAYES & CO., 





hotes deposited as collateral 
Writes for references and full particulars. — 


7% INTEREST 


THE U.§, LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a stock BONUS 
OF $500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 

Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
WemRON TAR sacs csicocsecseveseccnceces 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges.. 69,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 
Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
interest, Address 


CHAS, A. FENN, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St... New York, 





Treasurer, 





yA THE AMERICAN 





INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York. 
G& Offer extraordinary inducements in 


S INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
L ALL GUARANTEED. 
D Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,868,836 68. 

* 


Send for full information and references. 
A so =e | ~ NT 
r annum first mort 


gages on productive 
Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 


EAST AND WEsT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 77 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% — (Garautecd Mortgages - 
6% Debenture Bonds ? 


Secured by similar First Mortgages, and also by “a 
THE of the issuing Compa: 


ANKING COMPANY. 


3 Milk Street, Bosto 
Francis A. 4. Pres. Edw. T. Merribew. Treas. 


THE KANSAS LOAN AND INVESTMENT CO., 

WICHITA, KANSAS, 
Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, County 
Bonds always on hand for Iuvestors, 

, Interest and prineipal collected 
6%, 1%; , and remitted without charge. 
In a business covering ten — the officers of this 
company have negotiated $5,000,000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreclosure has been nfade and not 
one gener of vrincipal or interest lost. 
N. SIRUSELANDES. 5 6 nem. 

. RUTAN, Secretary. 


6 PER CENT. AND 1 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds. 


Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
ree ee New York. 


THEMIDDLESEX B BANKING C0 
Capita srocks bald Prawr ohne 2k 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Guaranteed. Interest 
— setonal Bank of the Bapenie, 


Ry Under, sam seed 182” The amouns of Out. 


Rote a 




















‘twat Wall's. 





To Sell oy Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
paland interest guaranteed. 

Over 1,000,000 loaned, Six_years’ Ex- 
perience. rite for Forms, Inf. rmatio: 
aid Refere ces, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


Faqeepersees. Grand Forks, Dak. 


THEO. S.CASE, ||: 


(for 12 years Postmaste: iter) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England BuiJding, Kansas City,Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cout. inéerest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes, Send for pamphiet, 
** Information to investors.” 








CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 








THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


LOGAN C, MURRAY, Presidevt, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


; Transacts | a General | Banking Business, 


ANEW FEATURE ~ 


Por Investors onsider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 84 


The Winner Investment Co, of Ransas City, Mo 


INC Rb eG WINN 188. 
WILLARD E. ER, Bres. 
Paid-up Capital Ms aaa “ anu" usa 
Undivided Pro ts anti re ton een 
not only guarantees the paym 13 <6 ts’ mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of "the property, Es 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortoage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST Com- 
PANY OF BOSTON that 25 pores cent, of its face value 
is coven « Gus de ens wit 
ANTEED STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mo: Co. 
10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10¢ 





No. 1 Broadway. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital, $250,000, 
Total Liability, $500,000. 


1% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 1% 


Send for Circulars and Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale, Address 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern pel 
191 Broadway, New York, 


~ McIntosh & Mygatt, — 
BANKERS. 
DENVE COLORADO, 


Doa Touatins Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 
In our Investmeat Department we have First 
Mortgage pase tnat are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PER CEN Interest Semi-A pnu- 
ally. ihe aa estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York patna, without charge. Cor- 
y"qpeeeees invitec 

efer to C HASi: NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


Every loan made is carefully ins ed by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of ths Compan 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His repo 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully review an ad of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fiftee yeaue experience; over 
$13,000,000. negotiated (wit out loss) for Colleges, 
Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 
ston office, Congress Street, . Stearns, 
Philadelphia office, 713 Wainut Street, 
. Manager. 


Equitable 





Savin: Ss 
uals. 
es 
wm. B. 





MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed - - $2,000,000 
Capital Paid in (Cash) ~ 1,000,000 

6 PER CENT, DEBENTORES and GUARAN.- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are upon 
improved FARMS ONLY. We lean ne money on 
the unduly stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


JES: 


OFF 
NEW Y ORK, 205 Broadway; PHLA. om. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.| LONDON, ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage, 
Rs oncecicccccstconesscece«hespenns 18$7. 


REAL ESTATE ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 314 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and. assessments looked after and 
LO ANS op First Mortgage for aterm of year's 
carefully negotiated. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 

ALSO, AS KEGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 

An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ — 
ROWLAND N. BASARD, President. 
GEORGE 8S. HART, Vice-Preside 
JAMES 38. THU RSTON, “sec ‘y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN L. MACAULAY, bri be ct Oo Naa 
goRN 1. BLAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 
23s Dp te! NING 











R80 HAZARD, ALEX. G AOK, 
GROKGE s Nant SCLIAS C. BENEDICT, 
WAM. B. DINSMORE, A? P. ANDERSON, 
CaS WYCKOFF AMES 5. bd a a 
THOMAS U WATSON, GEORGE’ EVA 


HARLES. ‘PARSONS, 
Wal, LACE C. ANDRE 


BA ()() einer "Qe 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annualiy, 


JULES ALD 


We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due, 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co. 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY MO. 








ELECTION AND DIVIDEND. 
"THE NORTH RIVER BANK IN THE CITY | OF) 


, May 19th ‘ 
NHE ANNUAL EL Rit TION” "OR Dinkor TORS 
of this bank will a held at the banking house, 

MONDAY, June 4th, 
Polls open from tie to toiP 
E. E. GEDNEY, Vice-President. 


OFYICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. ( 
AMERICAN —— te NY, 6 i Ni 


W YORK, May 9th, 1888. 
= BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPA- 
y has this day declared a dividend of Three 
dollars  f95.00) pei pershare, payable on and after the 2d 
y 
he transter | books will be ciosed_ on the 9th day of 








WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass, Hospital Life Co, B'ld’g, 50 State 8t., Boston, 





June at 12 o’clock, M., and reopened th 
July next. By order of the Board, = Soe 
J.N. KNAPP, Secretary. 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


A BETTER demand was experienced in 
the market for dry goods last week, 
which was principally confined to such 
goods as are of a seasonable character and 
adapted to immediate use. The improve- 
ment, however, was not sufficient to 
create any very sanguine hopes of a boom 
in any of the various departments of the 
trade, as merchants have learned to take 
matters just as quietly as buyers and 
make the most of any little spurt that 
nmiay come along. The market generally 
is in a healthy condition, and the pros- 
pects are continually growing brighter as 
thé season advances, tho buyers still ad- 
here to the conservatism that has char- 
acterized their dealings in the past and 
avoid all tendencies that lean toward 
speculation. There has been a very fair 
demand by wholesale buyers for some de- 
scriptions of goods which indicates the low 
condition of stocks on hand, as well as 
the increased requirements of the consu- 
mer. Jobbers have given considerable 
attention to certain fall and winter fab- 
rics and the transactions have been very 
satisfactory on the part of manufacturers. 
The retail trade has not been as satisfac- 
tory, owing to the continued inclemency 
of the weather, which has been detri- 
mental forshopping. It is expected that 
brighter weather will create more anima- 
tion and increased activity in the retail 
branches of the trade and that the neces- 
sities of the consumer will then roll up a 
large volume of business. The financial 
condition of the trade remains good, and 
the majority of wholesale and retail 
houses are meeting their obligations as 
they become due. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


The undertone of the cotton goods de- 
partment has showna tendency to greater 
activity, and some large buyers have 
operated quietly and more freely in view 
of the large anticipated demands. Asa 
consequence, the volume of business has 
been satisfactory. Brown sheetings and 
drills are in steady request, and bleached 
shirtings and wide sheetings are in fair 
but somewhat irregular demand. Cotton 
flannels, corset jeans and sateens con- 
tinue well sold up and firm in price, and 
these remarks apply to flat-fold cambrics 
and silesias. Denims and cheviots are 
moving steadily, and agents report a light 
business in ticks, dyed duck, stripes, 
checks, cottonades, plaids and other 
colored cottons. Light dress ginghams 
continue in limited request, and some of 
the agents report fair-sized orders for 
dark styles. Staple checks and fancies 
are moving steadily, and standard makes 
are firmly held. Cords, fancy weaves 
and crinkles are quiet, but there is a 
steady demand for duplicate parcels of 
seersuckers, chambrays and fine Scotch 
zephprs, leading makes of which are well 
sold up and firm in price. There wasa 
comparatively light demand for season- 
able dress goods, tho a fair business was 
done in a few specialties, as printed chal- 
lies, nun’s veilings and beiges. Cash- 
meres, Henriettas and serges continue in 
fair request for next season, and some of 
the most popular makes are largely under 
the control of orders. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Business in men’s wear woolens has 
been but moderate during the week, and 
price concessions have had to be made in 
order to secure purchasers. Cloakings 
are slow and for Jersey cloths there is 
only a moderate demand. Kentucky 
jeans continue in steady demand; large 
orders do not appear as numerous as they 
were a year ago, but supplies on hand are 
moderate. In dress fabrics for the fall 
trade there is a very fair aggregate busi- 
ness. In the instance of some lines of 
piece-dyed goods, cashmeres particularly, 
certain makes are well sold ahead. Fan- 
cies are faring much better than they did 
a week ago. Buyers are shopping quite 
thoroughly on blankets, and have placed 
orders here and there to an extent that 
has closely taken up the stock in first 
hands. There is an improved demand in 
underwear. Women’s and misses’ black 





cotton hose are in pretty good request. 
Cotton half-hose are in light and irregu- 
lar demand, and selections of gauze and 
balbriggan underwear are chiefly of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Wool hosiery 
and heavy shirts and drawers afte in 
mioderate request, and Western jobbers 
are placing pretty good orders for some 
sorts of fancy knit woolens. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


A light trade has been experienced in 
dress goods during the week and the lit- 
tle business that has been done is divided 
among Henrietta cloths, serges, alba- 
tross, challies, and sateens, which would 
suggest that, instead of running on any 
particular line of fabrics, the distribution 
at present extends over a considerable 
variety. To this may in part be due the 
smallness of individual purchases, but 
there 1s no mistaking the fact that re- 
quirements for reassorting purposes are 
still comparatively moderate all through. 
Dress silks from stock continue in light 
demand, and the call for velvets, plushes 
and satins shows no improvement. Rib- 
bons are still meeting with very good 
sale, and for popular stvles prices remain 
very steady. The trade in laces and em- 
broideries runs very much as for some 
time past. Linens remain quiet, but sell 
to the average extent for this season of 
the year. Hosiery and gloves are sell- 
ing in a moderate way only. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered atthe port... $1,480,745 $1,653,420 
Thrown on market.... 1,482,312 1,758,802 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 54,402,980 648,654 
Thrown on market.... 54,248,375 51,457,005 








READING NOTICES. 
A WORD ABOUT FARM LOANS. 


THOUSANDS and hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
Eastern capital is being loaned in the West every 
yea and security taken therefor by mortgages upon 
arms. in maby cases the investor is simply 
tempted by the high rate of interest and does not 
take into consideration the present as well as pro- 
spective value oi the lands upon which the money 
is loaned or the character and financial responsibili- 
ty of the agents through whom the loans are made. 
The higher the rate of interest the greater the risk 
to the principal is almost a maxim of political 
economy. The well-known banking house of Lebold, 
Fisher & Co., of Abilene, Kansas, arenow offering to 
the public a limited number of bonas bearing six, 
seven and eight per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually, secured by first mortgages upon selected 
farms in Kansas worth more than double the 
amount loaned. The fact that during their sixteen 
years’ experience noone of Lebold, Fisher & Co,’s 
custemers have ever lost any money in dealings with 
this house is surely a strong guarantee for the 
futu.e. The farms upon which they loan money are 
situated in a growing and thriving section of Kansas, 
as a correspondence with the firm will show. In- 
tending investors should write for circulars and fuli 
articulars, addressing Leboid, Fisher & Co., Abilene, 

ansas. 





> 
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MANY of our readers are now discussing the ques- 
tion where they snali spend thesummer. We desire 
to make the suzgestion, that Colorado and the adja- 
centcountry is not oaly one of the most interesting 
places in the world to visit but to remain in and 
an entire vacation. The natural scenery is without 
equal in the world. The Chicago, Burlington and 

ulncy railroad will seil you a round trip excursion 
ticket to any point you may wish wreach. It isthe 
only line running sleeping-cars daily between - hica- 
go and Denver without change, and it is probably one 
of the most satisfactory roads over which a person 
can travel, 

Mr. Paul Morton, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent at Chicago, will send to our address upon re- 
ceipt of six cents a most beautifully illustrated book 
about Colorado and the Garden of the Gods, 


A WORD TO INVESTORS. 


Some of the best farming lands in the country are 
situated in lowa, and with the increase of population 
tne value of the lands is likewise increasmg. Among 
the financial institutions that are now loaning on 
Iowa property, is the well-known New England 
Mortgage and Investment Company, whose home 
office is situated at Des Moines, lowa. This comaany 
has a capital of $150.00, and as the Treasurer of the 
company, H. J. kawson who is also Cashier of the 
Merchants National Bank says: “The Company 
loans only upon smaegres and productive farms and 
gets good security independent of tne borrower’s re- 
sponsibility and loans no more than forty per cent. 
of the actual cash value of the land. Furthermore 
the company loans only in good districts.’”’ For fur- 
ther particulars dress, The New England Mort- 
gage and Investment Co., Des Mgjnes, Iowa. 


A GREAT ESTABLISHMENT. 


MESSRS. OWsN JONFS’ SONGS, at 19th Street and 8th 
Avenue, have a great establishment completely filled 
wich all sorts ana descriptions of goods, wares and 
merchandise necessary for the well-being of the 
househola. They have alarge assortment of furni- 
ture of ali sorts and kinds at very low prices while 
their regular stock of dry goods of eve description 
is wonderful to behold. They carry a large line of 
carpets, upholsterine goods, and, in fact, their stock 
comprises nearly everything that is useful for man, 
woman or child, or the household. 

All these goods are cheaper to-day than ever before 
aud now is the time to buy. 


MICHIGAN FARMS. 


WHy should an emigrant go to Dakota or Montana 
in preference to astate like Michigan? The average 
temperature is in winter twentv-tive degrees less, 
schools, churches and al] the accessories of civiliza- 
tion abound; railroads are ponte. markets are near 
and it is in comparison with some of the far Western 
stares a thickly settled commonwealth. The value 
of wheat and other products Is greater in Michigan 
of course, than it isin the great West, and the prod- 
uct per acre is on an average larger. The cost of 
land is generally a little more, but it is much cheaper 
in our opinion in the end. 














Any of our readers who woula like to know more 
about farms for sale in Michigan would do well to 
address Geo. W. Snover 103 Griswold St., Detroit, 
Mich., for list. 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


UNDOUBTEDLY one cf the greatest inventions of 
modern times is the seWing machine. Owing to the 
expiration of pateuts, prices have been reduced so 
tha: they are now within the reach of almost every 
one. As an adjunct to the proper working of the 
sewi machine, inventive genius has brought out 
the Woolley Magnetic Engine manufactured by the 
Woolley Magnetic Engine Co., of Grand 
Mich. Itrunssewing machines silently, easily, fast 
or slow, without any labor on the part ot the opera- 
tive, is very cheap, and, above all, takes away from 
the sewing machine its only objection—a destroyer of 
the health of women who operate them. 

Send to the Woolley Magnetic Engine Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for an illustrated pamphlet, 








DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


EssRs, C. E. LOVETT & Co., of Duluth, Minn.. are 
large dealers in real estate in that city, and will be 
glad to send to any one who asks for them circulars 


seems to be legitimate and increasing. 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. 


THE vestibule feature in railway travel has ceased 
to be a novelty or experiment; its adoption by the 
the Chicago and Northwestern management fixes its 
status as a practical, every-day adjunct to thoroughly 
first-class travel, it being well known that the North- 
western managers, after deliberate study and care- 
ful investigation, adopt such appliances as will pro- 
mote in the high: st degree the comforts of first-class 
travel. Consequently. by process of natural selec- 
tion, that clars of travelers who demand the best 
service and do not hesitate to pay for it, are concen- 
trating upon the trains of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway. VIATOR. 

From the Chicago Tribune, | Tuesday, May 15th, 1888. 


EASTERN INVESTORS. 


IT may be of interest to Eastern investors who de- 
sire to increase their incomes by placing money at 
the West in real estate or other financial operations. 
to know that Mr. E.S. Norton, of St. Paul, Minn., is 
an Eastern man, having been born in Birmingham, 
Conn., in which state he has a very large acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Norton has been 4 resident of St. Paul for 
fourteen years, is a life member of its Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has a large acquaintance among banks and 
financial men in St. Paul. He invests money for nis 
customers in real estate in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and does a general finaucial and real estate business. 


Ridleys, 
Grand Street, N. Y. 


PRICES THE LOWEST 


Irrespective of the reductions made or ad- 
vertised by competitors. 


Straw Goods, 


THE GREATEST ASSORTMENT IN THIS 














AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


PARASOLS. 


Extra fine lot fine silk UMBRELLAS, 26-inch Para- 
gon Frames and Gold Handles. $2 49. 

Special bargains in lace-covered PARASOLS, at 
$2.25, 

Fine Black Satin PARASOLS, Lined Silk and 
Trimmed Lace, $!.87. 

Superior Quality Satin Striped Brocade and Moire 
PARASOLS, Paragon Frames and Fine Handles ard 
Tassels, $1.75. 

GLORIA UMBRELLAS. 2%-inch, with Paragon 
Frames and Gold and Silverine Handles, $1.49. 

Fine Black Satin PARASOLS, Handsome Sticks 
and Paragon Frames, $1.25. 

All our high-cost Fancy PARASOLS, em- 

bracing Rich Moire Silk and Handsome | $ | 0 

Lace Effects marked down from $15, $18, | . 

i achanndaccstctecceicne scakdsqennes 


SILKS. 


THREE SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
27 pieces Black all-silk Brocade Grenadine SILKS, 
22 inches wie, at 49c. a yard; worth $1.50. 
80 pieces all-silk changeable SURARS, 58c. a yard. 
New lines all-silk Plaid SURAYS (large designs), 
all combinations, at 85c. a yard; worth $1.25. 


DRESS COODsS. 
CLEARING 


350 pieces Imported Fancy, large 
and small CHECKS, PLAIDS and 
STRIPES, with combinations to 
match, at 25c. and 39c. per yard; 
reduced from 49c. and 59c. 

200 pieces 42-inch fine novelty SUITINGS of finest 
grades imported, and all-wool and silk-and-wool 
combinations, 

AT 59c., 69c.,, 75c., 
WERE $1, $1.10, $1.25, $1.50. 

100 pieces all-wool HENRIETTA CLOTH, 85c.; was 
$1.10. 

100 pieces 44-inch all-wool Black Lace GRENADINE 
at 30c. 


ORDERS BY 











MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand $t., 


56 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK. 








The above represents a large imported Chamber 
set, consisting of ten pieces, entirely new shape 
made of finest quaiity English porcelain, with floral 
decorations, in assorted colors, worth $4.00 per set, 
PORUCEM 60. .....cccccccee $1.97 


A complete stock of household goods at the lowest 

yrreee in the city. Orders amounting to $5.00 or over 
elivered free within 100 miles of New York. 
Mention this paper when ordering. 


EHRICH BROS., 
8th Aveuue, 24th and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK, 





= 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


JONES. 


19TH STREET 


CORNER OF 


8TH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 
CARPETS. 
CHOICE SPRING STYLES IN FLOOR Cover. 
WILTON VELVETS, 95c. up. 

BODY BRUS2ELS, 
TAPES 
INGRAIN, 28c. 
COCOA MATTINS, CHINA MATTINGS, 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


SPECIAL PRICES DAILY IN NEW Goops 

DRESS GOODS, SILKS, LINEN : 

GLOVES, RIBBONS, FANCY GOODs, 
JERSEY WAISTS. 


BLACK JEKSEY WAISTS, COAT BACK, 5@¢ 
BLACK JERSEYS, a AND FANCY VEsis 
ce. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
200 FLANNEL SUITS, BLUE, BROWN, CARDI. 
NAL, WAISTS AND SKIRTS, TRIMMED 
WITH BRAID, 
2 TO 4 YEARS, $1.25. 
6 TO 12 YEARS, $1.85. 
LADIES’ JACKETS. 

BLACK IMPORTED STOCKINET, $3.00. 
CLOTH JACKETS, NEW SHADES, $3.50. 
CHECK JACKETS, BELL SLEEVES, GO®D Pag. 
TAILOR MADE JACKETS. 

BLACK CORKSCREW, HANDSOME STYLES, 


BEADED CAPES $7 50. 
LADIES’ CLOTH SUITS. 
NEW STYLES, ALL WOOL, HANDSOMBLY 
BRAIDED, 


$7.98. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


aid packages amounting to $5.00 or over to bé 
elivered within 100 miles of New York. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


CORNER 19th ST, AND Sth AVENU 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE OF 
BODY BRUSSELS 


AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


1,000 PIECES, A MANUFACTURFR’S ENTIRE 
STOCK, JUST PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS 

CRIFICE TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF PRODUCTION, 


MATTINGS. 


ATT : 
WHITE MATTINGS AS LOW As 


$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORTs 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS Va: 
RIETY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH-AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.N.Y: 


L.C. HOPKINS, JNO.J DONALDSON, 
President. Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co.: 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS 


627-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH) 199 Broadway (Western Uniet 
uilding). New York, an 
HOUSES; } 366 Fulton St,, Brooklyn. 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


All manufactured of the finest and purest 
wool, according to the “ All-wool’’ System, 
and under the supervision of Dr. Gusta¥ 
Jaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively and e& 
pecially adapted to men, wumen an 
children, and are inherently conducive # 
health by virtue of the natural properties 
of the material; and with respect to com- 
fort, even in the hottest weather, are far 
superior to all other kinds of under-cloth 
ing. 

Catalogues, containing descriptions, illux 
trations, samples of materials, and a fal 
price list, free by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or expressgapd 


Fa 


letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pre 


On all 











fession may be, no matter what the ag¢ — 


sex, employment or condition may de, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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O'NEILL'S, 





e Ave., 20th to 21st St., NY. 





SEASONABLE GOODS 


At Still Lower Prices. 


SPECIAL LOT 


Fine Milans, 48c.; worth $1.50. 
CHILDREN'S TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS A SPECIALTY. 


Fine French Flowers 


AT LESS THAN COST TO MANUFACTURE. 


JACKET and WRAP DEPARTMENT. 


4,000 Ladies’ fine Imported Jackets, satin lined or unlined; black, colored and 
stripes, plain or braided, $4.98 and $7.75; former price, $8.75 and $13.75. 

1,000 fine imported Jackets, in black and new colors and materials, plain and 
fancy vests, $9.75 and $12.75; former price, $19.75 and $25.00. 

Elegant Paris Wraps of Black Faille Francaise, Moire and Black Gres-Grein 
Silk, beaded with jet or dull jet and trimmed with laces, $25.00, $29,75, $39.75 and 


$49.00 ; less than half price. 


Imported Beaded Capes and Domestic Wraps, $3.98 to $14.75. 

Fine Cloth Newmarkets, $4.98 to $12.75. 

Black and Colored Jersey Waists, plain or braided, 98c. to $2.98. 

Ladies’ Black Lace Dresses of Chantilly and Guipure Lace und Dotted Net, made 
over Black Silk, Satin Merveilleux and Moire. 


SILKS. 


PRINTED INDIA SILKS, EXTRA 
69c., worth 


FINE QUALITY, NEW DESIGNS, 
$1 per yard. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP HENRIETTA, 


$1.00, $1.15 


and $1.25 per yard; worth $1.25 to $1.50. 


House Furnishing Goods. 


Hammocks, Steamer Chairs, Trunks, Refrigerators, Baby Carriages, 
Oil Stoves, Ete. 


PAID PACKAGES DELIVERED WITHIN 


SEVENTY-FIVE MILES OF NEW YORK 


FREE OF CHARGE. ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 





DRY GOODS 


We have an extensive mail-| 
order business throughout the| 
UNITED STATES, sending} 
samples ae goods, information 
about fabrics and quoting || 
Prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the = 
remote parts of the countr 
y dry goods at the lowest ., 

prices, with the addition of 
postal charges. We solicit cor- 
respondence and will send in- 
pructions how to shop through | 
he mailsto any one mentioning | 

is advertisement in “The In- 
nt.” Address 


SHEPARD,N ORWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 




















9,000 ROLLS 


FRESH 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
Straw Mattings, 


From auction and regular stock; 
LAT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


The above includes all jointed and seamless quali- 
ties and colorings, in beautiful designs (except 
damask). 

We offer these goods at miich less than the cost of 
importation. 

ALSO, 


800 rolls, slightly damaged, from the lowest quality, 
at $4.00 per roll to $8.00 for the finest imported, in 
dark and solid colorings. 


H. P. WILLIAMS 


250 CANAL ST., 


& CO., 





BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE ST., N.Y. 





ODORLESS 


Gardens, be. Pat up te 
LAWN FERTILIZER====: 
BE. 8. FITOM,Bay City, Mich. 





ANGLO-ORIRNTAL = 
ART CARPETS. 


The new Anglo-Oriental Art Carpet, 
made in one piece, without ahy seam Or 
join whatever. with fringed border com- 
plete, in all the new colors and ina va- 
riety of sizes. N6é making required, and 
the price is almost the same as an ordi- 
nary yard-wide carpet. 


Manufactured expressly for 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


FA. BECK & CO.) 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


WALL-PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATORS, 


Have this season made special and ex- 
clusive designs, to which the attention 
of those contemplating interior decora- 
tion is especially invited, including 
many 


NOVELTIES 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


Attention is also called a Seats Eng- 
lish, French, German, an apanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 


ALS' % 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE U.S. OF 


The 
Creat 
Sanitary 


WALL 
COVERING 


WE PostrVeLy TAR ANTEE Alt GOODS OF 
OUR O MARY rect EE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. Sth Aye. and 30th St. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


|For the week endina Saturday, May 19th, 1888.] 

















COFFEE. 
Mn cicceckvdha Sescbainsentevassebenen 29 @31 
een ibnnatiahs dan snatsnnindd.aestill 25 @29 
 c5s snundebesincdeete: aebcneaen z = 
re eects ceeccon. a 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest PR ay 18 @75 
apan, Motte teens lb @0 
pomne Hyson, = Mo teee tere eeeees Hi 75 
oe oe ease ceeded 
Guglish Breakfast, “1200000000000. 1b @% 
SUGAR 
Cut loot Rint nepshiminaciecesan My | 7 3016 
OWNS: . cosceccdescéccscccasces | IGE 
Granulated, PI Encans: cesnecce oieev.is 
Extra C Yé = Diiaiaehine esa cmsh a aile 6 7 
PEPEMNGACAOLGsberesanede < Weeds ance 56 @ % 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Faticy New Crop........ 0) @52 
Prime to Choice........... 42 @A8 
Porto, Rico, Ponce, Unotos to Fancy ....58 @42 
Mixed Arrovoi............... — @ 
FISH. 
Mackerel, gener. No. s He Lge bbl. (200 ae.. ~& 00 
Codfish, poneless, 6 2 “boxes, 8 b.. a 
rolls, 35  boxex, S don oe oh 
Halibut, Teeland, onees od Sox Siikemnese bai 1 
Herring, Medium, scaled, ® box........... 22 
Po geecteny 
RK 
DN ce inden cons Ghrcnes arian $1425 @$14 50 
Ex. Prime. ... 180 ous 
16 50 13 00 
DR calbaaddinn c0deseeeedebs 15 W @ 16 580 
BEEF: 
BOG, MOU WHE. cco cccccccccoces 70 3 900 
Foose >) aoa 8 9 3 
EATS: 
Smoked ES Sere es ll $ 16 
Dressep HOGS................2 ™%O % 











Gilt Bige Fresh crm’y, tubs............- —- @ Ww 
Prime Creamery CUBE oc Ske lic ccse - @ 2 
yee tu! a oagee a Bemserseveese os ° 28 
oO good, tubs........ _ _ 
Bakers". sb gba ves cds bde> <teuie ehiadehetesed -@o - 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream; small......... .......++.- _ 12 
rine DRCOG deine cccevcccetecceses - i 
PEE BINED. oc cnscncacese ccgncocnbacdé 
Pineapple, medium size. per. case of wa i- 
Schweitzer, American, # D...... ..... 19 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibe., @ WD ..... .ccceseeeee i 
arene. TO Oty hcacecwentcest sans tubepeet grata 
Westen tap ea ee 10 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Winter Wheat, paaetty Fancy Roller Patent, 
MIDS CIID, inser dhe saccecctanseste $5 75 
ection ler Process, Minn. Spring 
om, ao pest ee ewateoneten ss 5 S 
D. ai censdbeled 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat........ 5 
XXX St. Louis, Moi, Winter Wheat......... 5 45 
re We WEN... cineca ckeneoucenee 10 
inter Wheat, Roller Process............... 5 3 
Brilliant X woany. LEI Ae FF 30 
$4 XX Re ete wh weet doce Wheat...... 5 4 
“e.. _. Sere 
Good Valu XxX Family. Winter Wheat. 5 bb 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Su se neanak 4 26 
Corn t‘lour from Southern White Corn..... } 50 
Superlative oe eee 00 
Superlative G Flour, cases, 
vie Gabebtabii: GksaidecnaedsVethenas 32 
MILL FEED. 
We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
ail ian cesdeaseanace el $105 @$ ong 
ID BD on oc ninco 0. 000dsckcces —-- @ -1 
aaah — “)  ) ae o@ -110 
2 a ag EE 1” @ —1 16 
Rye a santiendieeeaindites dale Sintetot —-=-— @ -10 
IC Gias' Dabicnensatconnen’ -o @-— 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
sk din eneis denen 100 @ 10% 
; SS 9 REAR eee —-—- @--— 
Ungraded...... . . py es —-- @--+ 
OT ome @ 
DRM Ey 5 donne dé; ssebavnks — 6%@ — 
cts bbtsavcnwedcsde on --—- @--— 
Oats: 
EE I. ceseecasinaoned —--— @— 4 
TO Oy WIND s sa. 00.c2 occe —4 @— 4% 
BN ME iicdsees secsnvevs —-— @-# 
BEANS: 
PE bsiicsse octsatusacess 240 @ 245 
Mastows..........-..... ....=— © 8 
Green, prime, @ bush........ —~— @ 16 


HAY AND STRAW. 





Soo Oat * 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
“HGGS. 


State and Penn., as laid 
ae tresh-lai 


eeeee eee ee ee 


O58 S8HSh 
Rracase 
38/| c&SES 


eee eee eee eee 





DRESSED POULTRY. 





Turkeys. fair to choice................. 7 @i2 
CIEL, Ws Sucb0.0. ves. ocsdecoccces 48 @4s 
Fowlsstate and Western.....:.......... 1 @ 
SS dain thahékhuncdwecesseiesa 122 @i 
SP MM cian <0k. vase. sleocauenegeccsesis 6 @i 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Southern. per pol. ST 600 @s0 
Maine, 22 Q20 
ca State, - ae tre 200 @2 2 
a “ Burbank, per = 2 00 @ 2 25 
** Sweet, per pbl.. --. 500 Q@—— 
Asparagus, per doz. bunches....... 100 @3% 
Onions, Southern per bbi.; 250 @8 00 
Cabbage, per bbl crate......... . 150 3 00 
Radishes, per. 100 bunches, an 4 1 06 
Rhubarb, - 180 @200 
Peas Southern per.crate............ —2 @15% 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 





Apples, common varieties, per bb) 150 @2 00 
Roxbury Russets, per bbl. 3 25 @s 76 
“ Baldwin, per bbl. ....... - 300 @3 
NG ME rcrieksdnnsnaesedecsaes 4@ 6 
Peanuts, Va. hand-picked, per &. +» 4@ &% 
Strawberries, Southern, per qt.. 10 @ w 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Fine Cut @ 6% 
- quarters @— 
evaporated @ 9 
Peaches, peeled @20 
1 o 16 @16 
evapora 
rries .... - os a Si 
Blackberries. .... 
Raspberries.... ....... 
Whortleberries 10 
WOOL MARKET. 
Ons XX and above, Washed Fl 30@3B 
and above, Was e@CB...... 
No. I agit 35@36 
New York § Sawing ha AND IND.: 
oy and above, Washed Fleece........... 
No. 2. oe 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... 35@40 
Medi uses WOOL. 
um, washed...... ieetaaiknenackunontls 36@38 
SE tan ciadcbvecesséeanv’ 27Q@20 
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Jusurance. 
THE HARPER-KINGSLEY MATTER. 


DURING the past week we have received 
from Mr. Kingsley a thirty-two page 
pamphlet containing his account of this 
affair, to which he appends the letters 
from Mr. Harper to himself. Following 
Mr. Kingsley’s attemptet expulsion of 
the Mutual Reserve from Colorado, Mr. 
Harper set up the charge of blackmail, 
averring that Mr. Kingsley demanded that 
$200 be remitted him in advance, as a 
beginning, with an intimation that the 
cost of examination (which he refused to 
limit) might reach into the thousands. 
To meet this Mr. Kingsley submits his 
own letter of March 12th, proposing to 
charge only clerical and actuarial help, 
with necessary incidental expenses, leav- 
ing it optional with Mr. Harper to pay 
traveling expenses and perdiem. To this 
Mr. Harper telegraphed that cost must 
not exceed $250, ‘‘impartial men to be 
employed,” and on receipt of this Mr. 
Kingsley ordered the Society to leave the 
state. 

Prior to this, Mr. Kingsley says, Mr. 
Harper sought to have him take a ‘‘walk 
around” through the Mutual Reserve 
office, ‘* when the Mutual Reserve would 
gladly contribute a Hundred Dollar Bill” 
toward Mr. Kingsley’s expenses while in 
New York. This is offered as the truth 
in Mr. Harper’s story that he invited Mr. 
Kingsley, when the latter was in attend- 
ance at a Convention of Superintend- 
entsin Niagara, last fall, to come on and 
examine then. Mr. Kingsley says he did 
come to New York, and did *‘ walk” 
threugh the office, in not more than fif- 
teen minutes’ time, but did not take that 
Huncred Dollar Bill. In his own words: 

‘*Mr. Harper was then asked in terms if 
he wanted his company examined. and he 
replied with a peculiar smile, ‘Call it that 
if you like,’ or words to that effect. Mr. 
Kingsley then said that he was short for 
time, and would not be able to make such 
examination, or words to that effect; and 
that gentleman very much regrets if he left 
the Mutual Reserve office with the impres- 
sion on the mind of Mr. Harper that he pur- 
posed coming back to earn tLat Hundred 
Dollar Bill. In fact, when he left that office 
he started for the telegraph office, intend- 
ing,in the indignation of the moment, to 
wire orders to Colorado to cancel the certifi- 
cate of authority held by your company.” 

Every prudent man, before he con- 
tracts for any article not having a recog- 
nized market price, properly desires to 
know at least the maximum limit of cost; 
therefore, Mr. Harper was justifiable in 
wanting a limit set in the matter of the 
proposed examination. On the other 
hand, Mr. Kingsley was right in declin- 
ing to give it, simply because neither he 
nor anybody else could determine in ad- 
vance how much time and labor would 
be required. The law assesses the cost of 
examinations upon the examined com- 
pany; therein the law is wrong—or, if we 
waive as at present not material whether 
that is a proper status in the law, it is 
plain that the grounds are provided for 
charges of blackmail and also for actual 
blackmail itself. Given the suitable men, 
and money can be extorted for not ex- 
amining, or certificates of good condition 
can be furnished. Actual blackmail has 
been exacted in some cases, and sham 
examinations have been made; charges 
of attempted blackmail must be expected 
so long as the law remains as at present. 

Mr. Harper says he was ready and anx- 
ious for an examination, but would not 
pay more than it was worth, based upon 
the money value of the right to do busi- 
ness in Colorado. He would pay $250, 
but he well knew—what anybody familiar 
with insurance could have told him and 
what he could have found by official 
records—that $250 would not pay for any 
real examination, altho it would be 
two and a half times what he is said to 

have offered for a ‘‘ walk around,” and it 
might have paid for a “certificate,” 
according to the price of the certifying 
superintendent. And here it must not be 
forgotten that there is no way of compell- 
ing him to submit to an examination by 
any department outside of this state. If 
the probable cost of the Kingsley exami- 


nation was; as Mr. Harper says, more 
than the Colorado business wes worth, he 
had only to quietly withdraw from the 
state; such a withdrawal would on ils 
face be only an act of business expedi- 
ency, for whick there are abundant prec- 
edents, and carrying no publicity. In- 
stead of this, he preferred to try remain- 
ing in Colorado in defiance, and rushed 
into print with his blackmail charges. 

If Mr. Kingsley’s publication covers the 
entire correspondence, as we must sup- 
pose, it discloses nothing to sustain or 
suggest any suspicion of impropriety on 
his part. But for the public, who can- 
not read the printed matter, the question 
is, where lie the probabilities? A man 
discredited once is discredited finally, the 
proverb is still good—falsus in uno, falsus 
in omnibus. The Mutual Reserve,in direct 
statement, in suppression of part of the 
truth, in twisting facts and figures, and 
in insinuations and false coloring has no 
equal—not a page of its literature but con- 
tains any number of false statements— 
indeed it seems impossible for it to state a 
fact. More than once they have printed ad- 
vertisements containing garbled and false 
statistics, alleged to be those of the New 
York official reports. When Mr. Kings- 
ley did not propose, as he tells us, to take 
his traveling expenses from Colorado 
funds and come to New York only to find 
the Mutual Reserve door slammed in his 
face, and therefore, refused to start wn- 
til he received cash to cover those ex- 
penses, it must be admitted that 
he knew Mr. Harper. When Mr. Kings- 
ley, in reply to the Harper advertised 
charge that he ‘‘ demanded” $3,000 of the 
Guaranty Accident Association, says the 
fact is that, having found that society 
operating in.Colorado without authority, 
he commenced proceedings against it, 
and subsequently told its President that 
he personally knew of six policies in Col- 
orado on each one of which the concern 
was liable to a fine of $500, it is easy to 
see that $500 X6—$3,000, and that to twist 
such a remark into a demand for $3,000 
hush-money is thoroughly Harperian. 
Mr. Kingsley’s statement that he refused 
to add one to the several sham “ certifi- 
cates” Mr. Harper advertises is quite as 
consistent with integrity as with the want 
of it; on the contrary, to suppose that 
Mr. Harper would have cheerfully paid 
more than $250, and personal expenses, 
for the ‘‘ walk-around ” certificate from 
Mr. Kingsley, is quite consistent with his 
entire career. Anything that he can ad- 
vertise, with a blare, he is quick to seek. 
If he pays his newspaper bills, he has 
already expended in advertising his 
Kingsley charges and his ‘“ vindication” 
by a Colorado court as much as the re- 
fused investigation would probably have 
cost, thus indicating that the expected 
result troubled him and not the expected 
cost. It is hardly a week since he avail- 
ed himself of the meeting of a conven- 
tion of clergymen in the city to adver- 
tise an invitation to them to take a ‘“‘ walk- 
around ” and be convinced, altho not ven- 
turing to hint anything of a Hundred 
Dollar Bill. 

The probabilities are with Mr. Kings- 
ley, for Mr. Harper habitua'ly publishes 
falsehoods, and we are ready to prove 
this, at any time and in any place. His 
official organ, Our Society Journal, is 
crammed with falsities; and we hereby 
second the recent offer of the Weekly Un- 
derwriter by giving notice that THe In- 
DEPENDENT will publish an ample apology, 
not only in its own but in any three other 
papers Mr. Harper may designate, if we 
fail to point out half a dozen direct or in- 
ferential falsehoods in any nuniber of the 
Journal which its editor may select as 
being the most truthful and send to us. 
But by a falsehood we do not mean mere- 
ly the assertion of what is not a fact or 
the denial of what is a fact, for instance, 
to say that gold is a harder metal than 
iron or that Grover Cleveland is not Pres- 

ident{of the United States. To state a 
truth with the intent and the probability 
that a falsity shall be conveyed by it is 
telling a falsehood; for instance, to say 
that twice two are four, with the clear in- 
tent that the listener shall infer and be- 
lieve therefrom that twice three are five, 











is telling a lie. As for those persons who 





do not see and admit this to be so, we 
must decline all discussion with them; 
they need reconstruction to fit them for 
dwelling in the social state. - 

If we have failed to say it distinctly 
before, we say now that, whatever Mr. 
Harper may be privately, in his official 
capacity he habitually publishes and prac- 
ticer faisehood ; he is not worthy of 
belief, without curroboration, if he says 
thesun rises in the east. His Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Association is fraudulent 
throughout. It does not pay its debts. 
Itis false from top to bottom, and is con- 
sistent with itself and himself. It is a 
concern which ought not to be permitted 
to exist and which a more fully enlight- 
ened public opinion would suppress, if 
enlightenment did not make such schemes 
impossible for want of people ready to 
becume dupes. Mr. Harper abandoned 
agency work in life insurance to reap 
more profit by a swindling assessment 
scheme, and we suppose he has accom- 
plished that object, for he is not likely to 
have omitted looking out for his own 
reserve fund. He has played a bold 
game, with energy, impudence and in- 
genuity,but he is nearing the end, and he 
is well aware of that fact. He has got 
the profit, and others have got the experi- 
ence: possibly that is worth its cust to 
them, yet itis a reproach to‘civilization 
and vaunted state guardianship that they 
are left to get it in this way. 

The Harperian way of reply is to say 
that THE INDEPENDENT is a venal sheet 
and this article is paid for by the line, etc. 
If that were so, and if its proprietor had 
been branded for horse-stealing, we sub- 
mit that ithas no bearing upon Mr. Har- 
per’s credibility and the character of his 
Mutual Reserve Society. 

It is his professed belief,dinned into the 
unfortunate class who read Our Society 
Journal, that a wicked ‘‘ conspiracy” ex- 
ists to suppress his society, of course in- 
stigated and supported by the Old Liners, 
and that if the latter only held up a fin- 
ger the insurance press and the rest of 
the bought-with-a-price journals would 
promptly do what his organ lately rather 
plaintively begged, ‘‘Jet up” on him— 
the exact language of the plea was “ call 
off your dogs.” Herein, if we thought 
Mr. Harper believed at all in this profes- 
sed martyr-situation of his, we should 
say he flatters himself. There is no evi- 
dence that the managers of the Old 
Liners, in their business capacity, care 
specially about the Harper operations. 
and their own “‘ prosperity, progress and 
power” are evidence that they can 
afford indifference whether what 
he claims as his is genuine® or 
only on paper. Nor is there. any 
‘*conspiracy.” What is fighting Mr. 
Harper and gradually squeezing his so- 
ciety out of existence is the laws of arith- 
metic and the fixed characteristics of hu- 
man nature. Credulity—and the unfortu- 
nate fact that it is exceedingly difticult and 
slow to reach his victims with the facts, 
since whoever reads Our Society Journal 
with the faith of a discipleis for the time 
deaf an/ blind to everything else—have 
kept him going: but a brazen swindle is 
no exception to the rule that everything 
comes to judgment inits turn, and the 
‘exceeding small” grinding the proverb 
assigns to ‘‘the mills of the gods” is be- 
gun already for the Mutual Reserve. All 
the gong-beating in the world cannot save 
it. Whether the Missouri investigation 
now in progress will be a real one we can 
only conjecture—Mr Harvey is capable 
of making a real one, but Mr. Harper 
must be counting on a sham or he would 
hardly have risked opening the door. Still, 
the difference, one way or the other, is 
only one of alittle more or less time. 








INSURANCE. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





I i caissccacste stead $4,608, 
Pee PRIE, «a sns cc cec cesses RST MDT 8 
Ee $784,044 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
Graresees by the Massachussetts Non-Fforfeiture 
aw 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 

C.W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


1851. THE 188s 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 


37 Years of Successful i 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder ana evtitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to al) Policies, ang 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President, 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. ' 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW woe 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

— In this company policy. 
holders have the advan. 
tage over those of aj 
other companies, in Non. 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies jg 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt 8. 


New Englané 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Se 














Madeley ...cdududdchdiel 18.199,26% 
Pee i cic. 22222222272. 5 13188 -383 H 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com. 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Po. 
icles. These policies participate in the Annual 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massacby. 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values i. 
dorsed on every policy. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature maybe 
bad on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


‘1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, ¢ 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
s. STEBBINS, Actnuarv. 











ee rey 7 greet. Soaked $500.0 0 
Reserve for reinsurance,and all other claims.1, (#38 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... ..,.... .. 41a 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1888.. $2,401.98 
____ THOS."H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


- Continental. 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continent] { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 04 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 08 
Se eee ee 920,997 61 
Seen ewe 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1SSS, $4,875,623 03 
This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President: 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
MUEL, D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 





JOUN CLATLIN we. 
N CLAFLDD WM. H. SWAN. 
5. B. CH (PTENDEN HENRY Jf. SPAULDING. 
.HN H. EARLE, WM. A. SL - 
JAMES FRASE 'AWRENCE TURNURE, 
H 


-HULL, THEODORE F, VATiy 

. H. HURLBUT. J. D. VERMILYE. 
BRADISH 
WM. G. LO 
HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 


JOHN 30N, JACOB WENDELL, 





Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Prrooklen DOO" 





Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew thei 


economica 


ted to 
nsurance as long as you live, b yments adjus 
cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and paid for. You can do this ‘by taking a renewae 
term poiley in the Provident Savings Life Asstirance Society, 120 Broadway, New York. T e saf 

and fa're+t system of life insurance attainable. 


h m 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to abilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLES 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 


E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O“lice, or 
> pel 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
: §12 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
961, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


IGH, Secretarv 
OP. FRALEY? HEELWHIGHT. A 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets OVET...........-.+++ $100,000 
jucrease in new business........ o oer sone 
\ncrease of business in force.. . -82.400, 


IES INCONTESTA BLE, 
ey , CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN s * 
. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
are invited to address J. 5. F NEY, Super- 
texdent of Agencies. at Home © bay 








J, th, AdsisaN, 2 resident, 


WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTI 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PE atidintnccddbavecesdtesésco-ss 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums. .............++ $5,0€0,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to Jist December, 1887..............+. $3,672,331 21 
Losses — during the same 

a $1,599,468 25 
Pn of Premiums and 

_ ae 788,846 38 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 








Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,62°.563 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

IEEE Aiiisnthandottieibideabensaades 474,489 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 12362,986 07 
Cash in Bank.............. oc oceccceccococcce 218,192 40 

SE sied btu casicbdid Saecgumeunibbdiceans $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
med on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. CHARLES J 
Y. HB. MoorE, ENRY-E. HAWLEY, 
# AURAVEN, GHa's H HALL. 
JAMES G. DE FORWST. 





tat mae 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.”” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided amon, 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 

$32,099,475. 

Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 

riod, over 
$243,000.090. 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 


. following statement: 


Policy No. 11,798, 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five year Pe- 
riod ending Additions, 






1885 (two years).........++.0++ 
Post Mortem Dividend.... 


nc ccscesncenacceccnsccccsnexnseas $7.839 00 


DT, § . noscvidcepempieasancnens 5,000 00 
Rte sac ncksscsiccenacns $12,839 00 
Datel PUGS. B.0c0.scvccssscccccecces 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received.................. $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 
thus making the policy self-sustaining. 

FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 


TEREST. 


TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies i: 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were pid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred. 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 
1876 SOUS 64 





DR Ric cncsecccsccevicccesccsccceeces $1,756 34 
DOD GE BUI occccscccss: cocccccccescceceeses 6.200 OC 


Total amount received............000 ceesecees $7,956 34 
This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 
The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 

mtums surance. 

Ro ccccccses<ooe $84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
Becesce. sesces 86,855, 18,092,719 28,299,818 
ee 28,212,700 12,687,881 88,304,554 
BE cccccccsecess 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
GEE nenccessccese 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
Reem 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
er 100,912,245 15,457,928 37,820,597 
UE xe Gs-tusnii 105,563,501 13,850,258 34,687,989 
een 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
TIE. ceccccsciccces 114,181,965 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown 
results so profitable to the policy-holder asthe Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to policy-hold- 
ers or death 
claims, endow- 

Amount re- ments and pur- 


ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 





WB cccce ccccsvcccece $14,050,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
énnnece 13,092,719 85 14,400,082 13 
12,087,881 14,015,555 48 

12,275,589 16 13,180,604 46 

12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 

12,545,592 80 12,848,885 24 

18,457,928 44 13,958,360 51 

13,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 

14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 

15,624,720 66 13,129,103 74 

$134,840,371 06 $136,427,906 26 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re- 





ceived. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1887.. -$71,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


DPYOMIIBUNE, 00.00. cccccccccccsccccccccsscscssccccscocvcscoocescovsecccsesccsessces $19,828,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7..........cceeceeeeceeeeeeeeeeece 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

Interest and Tents, CtC.........sscccccccccccccccsvccsescccsevcseseseess deseeee 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued Januury ISt. 1887.........:ecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereee 486,497 10— 8,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 


$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


© eteeneeeeeees 





ATY AAAItIONS tO WAME)............. cccccccccccce covescesevcescecccccccccccsseseccees $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 

Total Paid Policy-holders........+.+-seeeeee+ aedegnnsteunes setensatnie $9,555,210 79 
TAXES ANA TE-INGUFABCES. ....0.0cccceccscccscccccccccccccccceccsscceccevcccovcevcsecesecces 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fe@8, tC. .... 2... .ceeecceeeeeeceeseeecseneseeeeeneuens 4,581,026 06 





Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... pixeneeeantae. adusde 629,360 98—@18,960,093 43 
$79,912,317 17 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit.............ccseeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee ceeeeeeeeeeees $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 £2).... 49,088,286 14 
Real Estate........... pinetidee cgoereetanineth. Giieiekebeeatehe tine biadelh alabeattnenne 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages. first lien on real estate (buildings thereon ineured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUPICY)...ccccccccscccccccsccccccccccccccccess eoeseeesees + seeececcesecsesecosscesese 15,969,872 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,$67.500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
AMOuntsS tO OvEF $2100,0O0)....... weccccccccscccccs sovcecce 0 covcccoreccscccsoes oe 388,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
Femi. Bit, WBE. cescccccccccccccscccccosecccccececsces cepsececcecs covevcsesescousescovece 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 
AMORA DAMAMSTB oc cc ccccvesccccccccccccccceccescccccscccsocsccsstocee coceese eossoccconsesse 170,792 59 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 0.0 cc. cee cecceee cecesvevenees 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 . .. .. $83,079,845 SF 
Appropriated as follows: 


488,477 59—$79,912,317 


3,167,528 68 








Approved losses in course of paymeut $327,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Cté..........ccccccccceceeeeeceseeeerseeees 2 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...............-sss00 27,562 20 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented).............605 ceceececsseees coos 13,C42 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net Premium. .........-.seccececeececeseeeeeeeees $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December lst, 1887................. 1,592,098 00— 70,399,740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- ca. 

ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 











POcles OF Chat CIAGS......cccccvccscoccccccccccscccccccesocccccocccecs 4,176,425 25 
ADStiae So Che Wee Gastas Mise. cc covcccssscccccccccoccccccccecccesssecee 1,785,€02 54 
DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
Cn cepa and: widened 646,506 96 
Se OE Tee FOE SIN WR, Biv nd eccncecesccccecteccccsensksdesssecscscacesces 315,720 88 
Reserved Ger promises PAI 1 GAVARSS. o0cccsc. cccccvecccccccsccccsccccccecs-coe Seecces 52,886 73 
$76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)..............cccccceee ceeceeee ceeeees $6.651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 


i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
ge Es eee ay Tee seneheuee . $11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


"TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, RICHARD MUSER, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. GEORGE H. POTTS, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A, HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


IN MEMORY OF THEE. 
BY ELIOT C. TRUE. 








ONE little space in the summer year 
We vield to Memory the hours; 
And give, with tender thought and tear, 
The homes of the Silent Land our flowers. 
O tenant dust, while May-day suns 
Bring tribute blossoms to our hands, 
While harvests wave o’er rusted guns, 
And temples rise on battle sands, 
The flowers that smile in Freedom’s air 
On earth’s green shrines from sea to sea, 
Untended, save by God’s own care, 
Are all in memory of thee! 
TOLEDO, O. 


DOLLY LORTON. 
BY NORA PERRY. 


z 
WHAT THE FAMILY THOUGHT OF HER. 

Miss MauD LORTON was coming slowly 
down the stairs, her silk dress making a 
soft swish-swish, her high heels tapping 
click-clack, and her big white parasol 
keeping time with the heels, as it trailed 
carelessly after her. 

As she was about half-way down, she 
was met by Dolly, her younger sister, 
who came flying up toward her with: 

‘*Oh, Maudie, let me go with you and 
ride in the rumble? That’s a dear 
Maudie!” 

**Don’t call me Maudie! You always 
call me Maudie when you want to get 
anything out of me.” 

‘*No, I won't,” returned Dolly, without 
the slightest trace of resentment; ‘ but 
do let me go with you, that’s a dear 
Maud,” emphasizing her sister’s one-syl- 
abled name. 

Maud laughed at this readiness. She 
made no reply, however. and Dolly went 
on with her to the foot of the stairs, still 
entreating. 

On the broad piazza they met the rest 
of the family, father, mother, brother 
and sister. A jaunty phaeton with a 
rumble was standing at the piazza steps, 
and the sleek bay pony harnessed thereto 
was impatiently pawing the gravel and 
shaking his head to get rid of the flies. 

**Whatis Dolly teasing for now ?” asked 
Alice, the eldest, whom strangers and 
acquaintance speak of as ‘‘ Miss Lorton.” 

‘She wantsto go with us in the rum- 
ble.” 

‘* Well, you're not going to let her?” 

Oh, Alice!’ cried Dolly, reproach- 
fully. 

Dolly, as she says this, lifts two dewy 
eyes of mute appeal to the younger sis- 
ter; soft brown eyes with a pathetic look 
in them like a Skye terrier’s. Maud is 
full of a tender-hearted obligingness 
which makes it very hard for her to resist 
appeals of this kind, so she hesitates, and 
Dolly slips her hand over her arm, gives 











the arm a close little pressure, and again 
looks up with those pathetic doggish 
eyes. 

‘**Tf you will promise not to put your- 
self forward, not to talk, and, above all, 
not to”— 

‘* Yes, yes, I will promise anything,” 
shouted Dolly gleefully. 

**Dolly’ll always promise anything— 
always, and that’s the end of it,” re- 
marked her brother Jim, rather ungra- 
ciously, 

Dolly's doggish eyes never beguiled 
Jim and Alice, but father and mother and 
Maud and Uncle Henry, to say nothing of 
scores of acquaintances, were continually 
giving in to them. Upon Maud’s soft- 
heartedness, however, they had the deep- 
est effect, and it was very common to hear 
one and another frequently say that Dolly 
always got anything she wanted out of 
Maud. 

As the little bay pony trotted off, obe- 
dient to Maud’s skillful touch, Jim Lor- 
ton, who was a young man of three-and- 
twenty, asked : 

‘*Is it Mrs. Carroll that Maud is going 
to take out to-day ?” 

When Alice answered that it was, he 


flung back his head with a sort of snort’ 


such as the pony might have given, and 
then he said: 
‘Well, it will be a nice chance for 


Dolly; there never wasa greater chatterer 
than Kitty Carroll. She’ll rattle off yards 
of gossip, and Dolly’ll retail it by and by 
with -various little blunders, that will 
make everything still more interesting.” 

‘* You are too hard on Dolly. She’s as 
. kind-hearted a child as one could find. 
She wouldn’t knowingly hurt or annoy 
any person.” 

It was Dolly’s mother who spoke. She 
looked first at her daughter Alice and 
then at her son, after she had spoken, as 
if she expected one or the other to admit 
the truth of her words. But, as they 
said nothing, the good lady turned to 
Dolly's father, and Dolly’s father, after a 
second or so, remarked : 

**I don’t think Dolly does anything 
very knowingly.” 

Dolly’s brother Jim gave a little, quick, 
amused laugh. Alice did not laugh, but 
her lips moved with a slight smile, and 
her eyebrows went up. Dolly’s mother 
began to look aggrieved. 

‘* What do you mean by not doing any- 
thing knowingly. pray?” she asked. ‘Then 
before her husband could answer : ‘“‘ I’m 
sure she’s a very bright girl—very intel- 
ligent.” 

‘** Yes, she’s bright enough, and intelli- 
gent; what I mean is, that she is heed- 
less—you know, my dear’’—and now Mr. 
Lorton began to look aggrieved—“ that 
Dolly goes headlong into everything. 
She never seems to stop to think what is 
anybody’s like or dislike. She wants to 
be to the front, as Major does—no, no, 
lie down, sir,” to the big St. Bernard, 
who jumped up as his name was spoken. 
But Major wasn't going to lie down until 
he had done several things that he ought 
not todo—until he had pushed his way to 
the front, as Mr. Lorton had said, and in 
pushing his way, had overturned Mrs. 
Lorton’s work-table, a basket of cherries, 
and a rattan chair, nothing of which 
seemed to disturb him as he finally stood 
lifting his handsome dog-face affection- 
ately to Mr. Lorton, and banging his 
great tail jovially upon the floor of the 
piazza. They all laughed, even Mrs. 
Loiton, who after her laugh, said de- 
cisively : 

‘*There, Dolly is just such an affection- 
ate creature as Major; they are both 
young and we must expect blundering. 
Come here Major, you dear doggie.” 

Alice and her brother were apparently 
too much occupied in trying tomend a 
torn tennis-racket to take heed of this 
last remark; but presently, when they 
were strolling off together to the tennis- 
ground, Jim said to his sister: 

‘*Funny, isn’t it, that mother and father 
never get beyond Dolly’s blundering, as 
they call it?” 

‘‘T suppose Doll seems like a baby to 
them, being the youngest.” 

‘*Baby! she’s the biggest little gossip 
and mischief-maker going. I like Doll, 
and if it wasn’t for that trick she’d be a 
nice girl. She’s no end of fun in some 
ways, but I'd as soon have a sensational 
news-reporter going about with me as our 
Doll. Ifshe’d only get things straight, 
but she twists things ’round so. Whatdo 
you suppose possesses her?” 

‘*Vanity. The desire to be of impor- 
tance. Don’t you remember her first 
party when she was a little tot of a thing? 
We overheard her trying to tell a bigger, 
better story than her companions.” 

**I don’t remember.” 

‘* Why, yes youdo. Think now. They 
were all collected in the arbor near the 
cherry tree, and we came up outside just 
as one of the children was nearing the 
end of a story about her father’s exploits 
in the war. She was telling what she'd 
heard herelders tell. That her father had 
hada bullet in his side and had ridden six 
miles to camp in that condition. The 
minute she stopped, Dolly with the most 
composed little air had her father riding 
sixteen miles with two bullets in the back 
of hishead! Don’t you remember her 
saying ‘ and to hurt the back of your head 
is dangerosser than any other place.’” 

Jim fairly roared, as his recollection 
returned. 

** The back of his head! Yes, yes, I re- 
member, and how we did scare the lot of 
those yonkers by howling with laughter.” 





‘*We didn’t scare Doll, She showed 





all her little white teeth at us as pleased 
as Punch. She was delighted to have us 
for part of her audience. She took our 
laughter for applause, and it was, in fact, 
for it only seemed cute and jolly to us 
then, she was such a snip of a thing. 
Everybody laughed whenever we told of 
it, you know—father most of anybody, 
and a good deal of the telling was in 
Doll's presence, and she got to thinking 
she’d said a very smart, cunning thing, I 
dare say. I remember perfectly papa’s 
making such remarks as ‘ Dolly’s the ge- 
nius of the family,’ and-‘ Dolly’ll be writ- 
ing stories for the magazines before we 
know it, only Dolly, dear, don’t put the 
bullets in the back of my head next time, 
for it’s the soldiers who are running away 
who get the bullets in the back.’ We all 
thought Doll was so bright that she’d un- 
derstand that we were chaffing her.” 

‘* That’s another droll thing about Doll. 
She never thinks that you’re laughing at 
her, but with her. She’s awfully dense 
there, not a bit sensitive.” 

‘* Well, that’s a healthy trait,” laughed 
Alice. 

‘*For most people it would be, but it 
isn’t for Doll. If she could once get it 
into her head that instead of making her- 
self of importance she makes herself 
ridiculous as well as a nuisance, some- 
times, it would be a mighty good thing 
all round.”’ 

** But Doll is entertaining when she is 
talking about—other people.” 

“If we didn’t remember how she’d 
talked about us, and got us into scrapes 
with her sixteen miles and two bullet 
stories.” 

** Jim, I’ve often thought that Doll will 
never be broken of this habit until she 
gets older people into some scrapes— 
makes something more than ordinary 
mischief that can be mended by explana- 
tions.” 

‘* Well, if the older people are mother 
and father and Uncle Henry, she'll al- 
ways be explained into their good graces 
at least, and we should have only ‘an- 
other of Dolly’s blunders.’ ” 

They both laughed at this, and the next 
minute Dolly and her ‘ blunders” were 
forgotten in the vigorous game they had 
entered upon. 


II. 
WHAT DOLLY THOUGHT OF HERSELF. 


Dolly had kept a diary for several 
months. Her uncle Henry had given her 
the book itself on New Year’s Day—a fine, 
handsome big book, with a patent pencil 
attached. Jim and Alice had laughed at 
the gift, and laughed at Uncle Henry for 
bestowing it. 

‘** Do you suppose that Doll will remem- 
ber to use it beyond a month, Uncle 
Henry?” Alice had asked. 

Uncle Henry joined inthe laugh. ‘I 
don’t suppose anything, Alice. I only 
know that Dolly was greatly taken with 
my old Russian leather book, which she 
saw one day, and wished she could have 
one like it. I always approve of giving 
people what they want, if possible, and 
the thing is harmless. This was certain- 
ly possible and harmless.” 

It was the first of January when Dolly 
began to write her diary. She was still 
writing in it on the first of July, and 
with no thought of giving itup. This 
was the entry during the tirst week of 
July: 


“July 1st. —Yesterday Maudie let me goin 
the phaeton with her and Mrs. Carroll. Jim 
andAlice didn’t want me to go, or Jim didn’t. 
I know why. They think I put myself for- 
ward and talk tx0 much. Jim and Alice 
both forget I’m fourteen because I’m rather 
young looking for my age, and the youngest 
of the family. Jim has never got over my 
making a mistake about that old boat club 
ofhis. I’m sure I thought he said that he 
was dissatisfied with it and was going to 
change it into the Powhatan, and when I 
told Charley Freer so I’d no idea of making 
such afuss. Jim says I’ve no business to re- 
peat thingsI hear anyway. I told him people 
must converse, and he said that wasn’t con- 
versation but gossip and scandal and mis- 
chief-making, and everybody would end by 
hating meif I kepton. But I’m much more 
popular than he, or, as far as I can see, than 
Alice. I amuse people, and I’m sure itisa 
duty to amuse people when you can. I’ve 
beard Jim himself say that I was great fun. 





Jim and Alice both remember things they 
don’t like, so, and lay them up against you, 
They say they’ll forgiveyou, but they never 
forget, and it makes them go suspi . 
and tho they think I don’t take notice, I do 
and it is very hard for me, it hurts my feel. 
ings dreadfully to have them Stop talking 
suddenly when I come into the room, and 
then look at one another warningly. jt 
makes me unhappy, for I love Alice and 
Jim, and I want them tolove me.” 

The entries after this, for a week, were 
reflections and items not important to 
this story. 

On July 8th came the following: 


“T went this afternoon to Mary Ark. 
wright’s garden-party; wore my white mull 
dress, with white sash and Tuscan hat 
trimmed with blush roses and the longest. 
wristed gloves I ever had. I should haye 
had a perfectly beautiful time, if it hadn't 
been for Sally Ware. I thought Sally Ware 
liked me, but now I know she never dig, 
Nobody that likes you can contradict yoy 
and make you uncomfortable as Sally made 
me. Andsuch a little thing, too—nothing 
that Sally had anything to do with, for 
what was it to herif I said that the Ray. 
monds were not going to Europe becauge 
they couldn’t afford it, and that they were 
to live in a smaller house, and Anna Ray. 
mond was to give music lessons. I never 
feltso hurtin my life as when Sally sudden. 
ly interrupted me by saying loudly: 

*** Now, who told you all that, Dolly Lor. 
ton ?’ 

“And when I said that I had heard peo 
ple who knew the Raymonds intimately 
talking about it, to think that she should 
say in such a disagreeable tone, ‘ You must 
have misunderstood their talk very oddly 
then, or else they were telling what isn’t 
true, for the Raymonds sailed Saturday, 
and Anna is going to take lessons in 
Munich next: winter instead of giving them 
at home.’: Then when I remurked that it 
wasn’t any harm certainly if they couldn't 
afford to go to Europe and Anna was going 
to give lessons, Sally snapped out so rudely: 
‘No, there would be no harm in that asa 
fact, but there’s harm in telling it as a fact 
when it isn’t, and you are such a chatter 
box, Dolly.’ 

‘It all sounded as if I meant to tell un 
kind stories of the Raymonds, and I admire 
Anna Raymond, and was only telling what 
I’d heard and what I thought made her very 
interesting. I think that Sally Ware mus | 


be jealous of me, I’ve noticed lately that” 


she’s picked me up two or three times in 4 
queer sort of way when the girls were lis 
tening. 
thing she has seen or heard—she hasn't 
what they call the gift of language I sup 
pose, and she didn’t like it because I got 80 
much more attention than she did, I dare 
say, and perhaps I shouldn’t like it if! 
were in her place, but I’m sure I didn’t like 
it, I couldn’t say such sharp, sarcastic 
things as she said to me. Perhaps Ido 
chatter too much, but I don’t say saappish 
things to people, nobody could ever say that 
of me, I know.”’ 


ITI. 
DOLLY’S FORTUNE. 


Dolly was sitting by the bay-windowof 
her mother’s room, reading Miss Yonge’s 
‘Countess Kate.” She had just got ' 
the part where Kate finds that she is a0 
heiress, and is planning what she will do 
with her money. At this crisis Dolly 
drops the book into her lap and falls te 
dreaming over it, as is her habit when 
any point in a book strikes her particl 
larly. It seemed to her the most interest 
ing thing in the world that so young® 
girl should find herself an heiress. 
is the more interesting to Dolly from the 
fact that she herself has had little gay 
dreams about a possible fortune. This ® 
the way Dolly came to have such dreams. 
Her father had come in one day about 8 
year ago, and said to her: 

“Well, Dolly, I’ve made you a present 
to-day.” 

**Made me a present?” - 

‘Yes; you and the other children. 

** But where is it?” ‘ 

‘- Oh, it’s safe. You'll grow up to it, 
aud it will grow up to you, I hope.’ 

‘** Oh, what is it, Papa?” 

‘‘Don’t tease her, Richard,” Mrs. Lor- 
ton interposed. 

“Well, it’s a piece of a mine, my 
dear.” 

‘* Oh, Papa, you're joking ” ‘ 

‘Not at all. Ask your mother.’ 

“It’s a share, or several shares, in 4 
mine,” explained Mrs, Lorton. 





=== : 


Sally can never tell about any- — 
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« Oh!” 

Dolly’s “Oh!” was a very disappointed 
one. Her father laughed as he heard it, 
and with his eyes twinkling with amuse- 
ment, he said to her: 

“You won’t speak like this, Dolly, 
when some day your shares turn out a 
little fortune.” 

“Turn out a little fortune! Oh, Papa, 
the whole thing is one of your jokes.” 

«No, wy dear,” explained Mrs, Lorton, 
“it isn’t one of Papa’s jokes. He has 
made a deed of gift to you, as well as to 
each of the other children—Alice and 
Maud and Jim—so many shares to each, 
in the Good Luck silver mines. This is 
all set apart, not to be touched in busi- 
ness, 80 that if anything—-any misfortune 
should happen to Papa, you might have 
something: all your own to fall back 
upon.” 

This didn’t make much impression upon 
Dolly at first, for, to tell the truth, she 
was so disappointed at the moment in 

“pot receiving at once some tangible 
thing, such as a new boat, a tennis set, 
or, best of all, a pony, that these shares 
gemed very unreal. But as she thought 
more about the matter, she began to feel 
asense of importance in the fact of a lit- 
tle property all in her own name, and it 
was this fact that made the heiress-ship 
of “‘ Countess Kate” so interesting to her. 

As she leaned back in her chair by the 
window, thinking of Kate, she half 
vaguely overheard her father and moth- 
er’s conversation. This is what she over- 
heard: 

‘Let it be a garden-party, then; that 
can be made, as you say, much simpler 
and more economical.” 

‘‘ How do those Star mining shares pay 
now, Richard ?” 

‘‘They don’t pay anything now.” 

** And the Good Luck ?” 

‘* Just as bad—business is at a stand- 
still.” 

‘* What is the cause of it?” 

‘There are various causes. The labor 
agitations, all these strikes and the delay 
growing out of them, are among the 
causes.” 

* Well, they'll come up again, won’t 
they ?” 

It was just here that Alice called from 
the lawn below: 

“Dolly, throw down my hat to me, 
please; it’s on the window-seat beside 
you.” 

Dolly picked up the hat and tossed it to 
her sister as she had requested, leaning 
out of the window a moment or two to 
ask Alice if she were going to have a ten- 
nis game. When she drew back, she 
heard her father say: ‘‘ Gone up entirely 
—never'll be worth anything again.” 

Dolly heard this with dismay. Ibe 
Good Luck mine’s ‘‘ gone up” and never 
to be worth anything again! Then she 
would never be like Countess Kate—an 
heiress. Her first impulse was to ex- 
claim, to ask questions; but one of her 
rare and unaccountable fits of shyness 
came over her. Yet not wholly unac- 
countable, for she knew if she should thus 
exclaim and lament, that her father would 
laugh at her, that Jim would talk in that 
sarcastic, jibing way of his, and that alto- 
gether she might make herself ridiculous, 
and to be made ridiculous was the one 
thing Dolly couldn’t bear. So she kept 
one of her rare silences—in the wrong 
place. If she had only spoken then and 
there! But if she had, I shouldn’t have 
this story to tell. 

“ Dolly's got something on her mind,” 
her brother Jim declared, as they were 
all sitting on the piazza that afternoon. 

“Something on her mind?” said Maud, 
questioningly. 

“Yes; she hasn’t spoken for a whole 
ten minutes. Indeed, I’ve noticed that 
she’s been very silent—for Dolly, all day. 
Come, what is it, Dol!? out with it; I 
know you're dying to tell.” 

“I'm not dying totell my brother Jim,” 
Dolly answered with emphasis; but in her 
Sweet, lazy little voice, blinking her soft, 
sleepy brown eyes in a way she had. 

Jim laughed. “I owe you one Dolly,” 
and he lifted his hat to her with a little 
nod. 

“You owe me two, Jimmy.” 

“If you call me Jimmy!” and the 


young man turned a threatening look 
upon her. 
Dolly winked again and repeated: ‘‘Two, 
two, Jimmy!” 
Jim jumped up, but Dolly was too quick 
for him, and after a chase across the lawn 
he came back fanning himself with his 
hat, while Dolly mocked at him merrily 
from the cleft of the horse-chestnut tree 
into which she had climbed like a little 
cat. 
‘*Two what, Dolly?” Maud called out 
from the piazza. 
‘* Boxes of chocolate—bribes!” drawled 
back Dolly, secure and saucy from her 
perch. 
Jim flushed, and the whole family 
shouted with laughter. 
Some years ago, when Jim was sixteen 
and very awkward and shy, he had been 
known on several occasions to hire Dolly 
with boxes of chocolate, to stick by him 
at his sister’s parties, so that if the worst 
came to the worst—which meant if he 
was expected to dance with one of those 
strange girls—he could seize and whirl 
away with Dolly out of their reach. Jim 
had now grown into such a fine, manly 
youth that he was heartily ashamed of 
the awkward and ungallant hehavior of 
his hobbledehoy days, and Dolly was 
acute enough to know it. When the 
laughter had subsided his father said to 
him in a tone that the sly little witch in 
the chestnut tree couldn’t hear: 

‘Dolly has beaten you at your own 
game, Jim.” 

‘* She has, sir, every time,” Jim owned 
up manfully. 


rv. 
DOLLY’S GIFT OF LANGUAGE, 


‘*Mamma, mayn’t I put my hair up and 
let my dress down a little—just a little?” 

Mrs. Lorton was standing before the 
mirror putting the final touches to her 
own dress ina hurried manner, for she 
was rather late, and a hundred last thirgs 
were pressing upon ber mind. 

** Don’t trouble me now, Dolly; a great 
girl like you can certainly dress herself 
properly without help for once, ina way.” 

**Oh, I will, I will! I don’t want help. 
I only just wanted to know if I might 
put my hair”— 

** Yes, yes, justas you like, my dear,” 
and Mrs. Lorton, taking up her handker- 
chief and gloves, went hurriedly down- 
stairs, while Dolly, with a gay skip and 
jump, returned to her own room. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Lorton was in 
the full tide of receiving her guests. Sud- 
denly, in the middle of a sentence, her 
attention was attracted toward a young 
lady, who had an odd familiar, yet unfa- 
miliar look to her. It wasa young lady 
with a lot of yellowish-brown hair, piled 
in a glistening soft mass of Duchess loops 
on the top of, her head. Who? What! 
Why, good gracious, it was Dolly! 

She almost said this aloud to the guest 
before her, she was so astonished, and 
the guest next moment passing on, Mrs. 
Lorton turned to Alice, who was near her, 
with a whisper: 

‘** Did you know about Dolly, Alice ?” 

** Dolly, what about her?” 

** Look !” 

Alice looked where her mother’s glance 
directed, and burst out laughing. 

‘*T didn’t know her at first, Alice ; posi- 
tively, I didn’t know her.” 

**IT don’t wonder. I should think she 
was twenty at least, with that top-knot, 
and, mamma, she’s got on Maud’s gown.” 

**So she has, that mauve thing I al- 
ways thought too old for Maud even.” 

As Mrs. Lorton started forward evident- 
ly with the intention of going ai once to 
remonstrate with Dolly, Alice put a de- 
taining hand upon her arm. 

‘‘Twouldn’t speak now, mamma dear, 
Dolly’s having such a good time.” 

‘* But the whole thing is so absurd. She 
has put on all the airs of a young lady 
with that mauve gown. See her nod and 
gesticulate to that young man who is 
talking with her.” 

‘* She does it very well, mamma, no end 
of dignity, and she’s prettier than Maud 
in the mauve gown. Don’t let her see 
that we take any notice until the party is 
over. It will only make you uncomfort- 





able, and Dolly miserable.” 


‘* Who is the young man, Alice?” 
‘* Prescott Burney.” __ 
** Mark Burney’s son?” 
** Yes, I think so.” 
‘‘I wonder what she’s holding forth 
upon to him in that curious fashion.” 
‘*The boat races, I suppose. She knew 
more about Jim’s crew than Jim himself 
knew.” 
But Alice was mistaken. Dolly was 
not holding forth upon the races. When 
Prescott Burney, in strolling across the 
lawn shortly after his arrival,had met Dol- 
ly in her mauve gown, he thought at the 
first glance that it was Maud, with whom 
he had some acquaintance. When he 
saw his mistake and begged pardon, 
Dolly with her little air of dignity, said 
graciously: 
“Oh, it’s all right, I’m the youngest 
Miss Lorton.” 
Prescott Burney didn’t know many 
people. He wasa sty young man with 
very little experience of society, and 
without much to say; but Dolly put him 
at his ease at once with her quaint grav- 
ity and hospitality. She took him all 
about the grounds, showed him the ten- 
nis lawn, the rose garden and the little 
cove where they sailed their boats; in 
short, without a particle of affectation, 
except that of the greater dignity which 
she felt belonged to her style of hair and 
the mauve dress, Dolly did the honors of 
the place with great satisfaction to her- 
self and the young guest. By the time 
the two had come back to the spot where 
Mrs. Lorton and Alice had observed 
them, Dolly had got through with all 
such minor matters as boats and boat 
races. Her companion had mentioned in 
the course of their chat that he was going 
West into the mining country. At the 
word mines Dolly pricked up her ears, 
and showed such interest in his answers 
to her questions, that Prescott thought 
she was the brightest girl he had ever 
seen, and went on discoursing so fluently 
of mines, their quality and value, that he 
was quite astonished at himself. Dolly 
felt at last as if she must keep up her end 
of the conversation, must do something 
more than ask questions, must, in fact, 
show her knowledge; so she put on a pen- 
sive air, shook her ‘head, and remarked 
with a sigh: 

“IT don’t like mines as well as I did.” 
_ Prescott Burney looked at her a lit- 
tle wonderingly. ‘‘You don’t like 
mines? 
Why, what do you know about them ?” 

Dolly shook her head mysteriously. 
‘Oh, I know a good deal, I have lost a 
fortune by them.” 

Prescott Burney’s wonder and interest 
grew. 


The result of these questions was the 
astonishing information that the Good 
Luck mines not only did not pay at the 
present, but were worthless, I say as- 
tounding information because everybody 
thought the Good Luck mines the most 
reliable silver mines in the country, and 
sure to pay large dividends when the 
labor troubles were adjusted. At first 
young Burney thought there must be 
some mistake, and said so. It was then 
that Dolly, chagrined that her words had 
not made more impression, repeated the 
conversation she had overheard between 
her mother and father. Burney whistled 
under his breath a long note of astonish- 
ment as she concluded, and Dolly was 
quite satisfied with the impression she 
had now made. Indeed, she had all the 
talk to herself after this, and it didn’t 
occur to her at the time that her listener 
gave rather absent and preoccupied re- 
plies, neither did she notice then a little 
constraint in his manner when presently 
he took his leave with murmured thanks 
for her kindness, etc. 

The mauve dress, the Duchess top-knot, 
the pleasant looks that she received from 
everybody had put Dolly into radiant 
spirits. She was having ‘‘a perfectly 
lovely time” and she had this lovely time 
up to the very last— up to the final good- 
bys and good-nights, and when these 
came she was so sleepy and tired that 
her mother hadn’t the heart to call her to 
account then for the top-knot, and the 





mauve gown, 


It was now his turn to ask questions. . 


kr 
DOLLY CREATES A PANIC, 


** But the best of it is I didn’t know her 
until I heard mother call her ‘ Dolly’ as 
she was going up to bed.” 

**Oh, Jim!” and Maud and Alice burst 
into irrepressible laughter. 

‘“*T didn’t, not once, I saw her talk- 
ing like a house a-fire with Pres. Bur- 
ney, and I wendered, as I passed them, 
who she was.” 

The three—Alice, Maud and Jim—were 
talking over the events of the garden-par- 
ty. It was two days after, the first-time 
since the party that they had found them- 
selves alone together. 

‘*No, I hadn’t a suspicion who she was, 
but I'll tell you who I thought she might 
be—one of the Bird girls.” ; 

“Oh, don’t ever tell Dolly that,” said 
Maud. “It will spoil her quite to be told 
that she suggested one of those stylish 
Birds.” 

‘Well she did, on my word, and she 
was going on to Pres. Burney, just 
in the way I’ve seen that oldest Bird girl 
go on—a steady stream of talk.” 

‘* Well, that’s Dolly; she can talk as fast 
as the Bird girls,” said Alice. 

‘Yes, but I didn’t know she could talk 
to a stranger and a young man like that.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Maud, ‘Dolly can 
talk to anybody. I heard her holding 
forth to Commodore Brett the other day, 
and what do you suppose?—she was ab- 
solutely giving him some information 
about the Torpedo station !” 

‘* How did he take it?” 

‘*Oh, everybody takes Dolly pleasantly. 
He looked down at her with his face all 
wrinkled up with little smiles.” 

‘*T wonder what information she was 
giving Pres. Burney!” 

‘Perhaps she was giving him an ac- 
count of boat clubs.” 

‘** Boat clubs! I don’t believe she'll talk 
about boat clubs very soon,” remarked 
Jim, with a good deal of emphasis, 

“Oh, we can’t count un what Dolly 
will or will not talk about. I dare say 
she astounded Prescott Burney with some 
mischievous piece of fiction founded on 
fact.” 

‘** Now, Alice,” remonstrated Maud, 
‘‘you always take Dolly so seriously; 
she’s never done any great harm, I’m 
sure,” 

‘* Well, I hope she never will,” Alice 
returned good-naturedly, but with a 
slight grimace. 

As the three young people sat talking 
in this half-jesting, half-serious and 
wholly amicable manner, Dolly herself 
appeared suddenly before them, coming 
up the steps of the piazza that led to their 
corner. As they looked at her they saw 
that something was amiss, for her eyes 
were bigger and more pathetic than ever 
and her lips were drawn down into a de- 
cidedly mournful curve. 

‘*What’s up, Doll?” Jim called out. 
** Dandy got away again?” 

Dandy was a St. Bernard puppy who 
broke Dolly’s heart two or three times a 
week by running away. 

‘*No, it isn’t Dandy; but something’s 
the matter with Papa.” 

Jim brought his chair down from its 
two back legs, to its level four, 

‘*Something the matter with Father! 
What do you mean?” 

“Why, I just saw him as he came up 
into Mamma’s room; he was very pale 
and had a newspaper in his hand, and I 
heard him say to Mamma: ‘Look at 
that!’” 

Alice and Maud and Jim burst intoa 
joint chorus of laughter. 

‘*Dolly,” put in Jim, “you have an 
imagination only second to Jules Verne, 
You'll write a sensational story some 
day. I think I hear your heroine say: 
‘He was very pale; he had a newspaper 
in his hand, and I heard him cry in thrill- 
ing accents, ‘‘ Look at that!”’” 

Dolly’s lip quivered and two great 
tears rolled down her cheeks, 

Alice, discerning this, said in an under- 
tone to her brother: 

‘**Don’t tease, Jim. She isn’t trying to 
make a sensation; it’s all real enowgh to 
her.” Then, in another and louder tone: 
‘* Tell us more about it, Dolly.” 





‘* There isn’t much more to tell, and if 
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I did tell any more, you’d make fun or 
wouldn’t believe me.” 

‘*No, no, Doll, we won't make any 
more fun. Come, go on.” 

** Papa was very pale, and Mamma took 
hold of him, and said: ‘What does it 
mean?’ And Papa said: ‘It means that 
some rascality is at work, and I must go 
on to New York to-night to see if I can 
ferret it out.’” 

Nobody laughed now as Dolly had con- 
cluded, yet they still felt as if somehow 
or other she had got things twisted as 
they had known her todo so often. That 
something rather annoying had happened 
they no longer doubted, but they did 
doubt if it was so tragic as Dolly presented 
it. As they sat thus silently thinking the 
matter over, a servant came round from 
the house with the message that Mr. Lor- 
ton would like to see Mr. Jim. Maud and 
Alice exchanged glances. Things began 
to look a little more serious. What if 
Dolly for once was right ? But what was 
the use of borrowing trouble; what was 
the use of imagining anything when they 
would of course soon know the real facts? 
But when the minutes flitted by, and a 
half-hour, then another, passed, and Jim 
didn’t come back, and neither Mother nor 
Father were seen or beard from, and when 
dinner hour arrived, and they found that 
Mother and Father and Jim were silent 
and preoccupied, it began to appear as if 
they wouldn’t know the facts sosoon as 
they expected; and it began to appear too 
as if these facts were very odd, to say the 
least. And when the dinner hour was 
hurried over because Papa was going to 
New York by the evening boat, and they 
found that Jim was going with Papa, 
these mysterious facts loomed up more 
largely. What could be the matter? 
When Dolly discovered that her sisters 
were taking things so seriously she felt a 
certain sense of satisfaction. But Dolly 
was the sweetest-tem pered creature in the 
world ; she never turned and gloried over 
people with an aggravating ‘‘ I told you 
so.” So now, after dinner, and after 
Papa and Jim had gone, when Maud said, 
a good deal in Jim’s phraseology, ‘‘I 
can’t stand it, and I’m going to ask 
Mamma what's up,” Dolly felt only a 
most lively sense of comradeish sympa- 
thy. Mamma had gone to her room di- 
rectly after dinner was over to put some 
last things in Papa's traveling-bag, and 
she was still there when Maud made her 
declaration. Alice laughed a little as 
Maud started off on her errand. Maud, 
who was cooler and slower than any of 
them, was thinking that very likely they 
were making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill, just as Dolly had done. But pres- 
ently, when Maud came back and said in 
rather a hushed voice that Mamma was 
lying down with a headache and could 
not be disturbed, Alice looked graver. 
Mamma very rarely had a headache and 
*“couldn’t be disturbed.” Something must 
be the matter, and both Maud and Alice 
decided that when to-morrow came they 
would certainly ask what it was. But 
when the morrow came, both felt a sin- 
gular reluctance to intrude upon their 
mother’s reserve. ‘‘If she wanted us to 
know she'd tell us,” Maud said to Alice, 
**and Dolly and I think we’d better wait.” 
Late that evening a telegram came from 
Mr. Lorton to his wife. 

‘Your father and Jim will be home 
to-morrow night,” Mrs. Lorton said, as 
she put the dispatch in her pocket. 

** Maud, I believe we are silly little im- 
aginative geese, after all,” said Alice, in 
the course of the next day. ‘‘ Why should 
anything serious be the matter just be- 
cause Jim and Papa went to New York 
together. We've got this excitement up 
from Dolly’s outburst, that we pretended 
to despise.” 

** But Alice, Jim has never been sum- 
moned like that to go to New York with 
Papa.” 

“Yet he certainly might be with no 
alarming reason for it.” 

‘* But things have been queer, that si- 
lence at the table, and then Mamma 
afterward—her headache and all.” 

*** And all’; yes, that’s it; we’ve made 
a big ‘all’ of it, and I do believe that it’s 
nothing but a set of coincidences. Come, 
let’s dismiss it and go for a drive. There’s 


Michael now. Michael, have the phaeton 
brought round in half an hour.” 

** And we’ll take Dolly, Alice ?” 

‘** Yes, of course, if you like. I wonder 
where she is. I haven’t seen her since 
lunch. Jane,” tothe parlor maid, ‘ will 
you find Miss Dolly and ask her to be 
ready for a drive.” 

‘**She’s gone out fishing, miss, this hour 
ago, inthe punt with Patrick.” 

‘*-Oh, she has; we’re an independent 
family. Come, Maud, get your hat.” 

‘*What are you smiling at, Alice?’ 
asked Maud, as they drove off down the 
avenue. 

** Oh, at Dolly.” 

‘*What’s Dolly done now ?” 

‘Oh, nothing amiss. I was only think- 
ing how she’d put us all by the ears, and 
she herself has dropped the whole thing, I 
dare say, out of her mind. She’s been as 
merry as a cricket ever since yesterday.” 

Both sisters laughed, and Maud present- 
ly said: ‘* She’s a dear little thing. Mam- 
ma said truly this morning that ‘ Dolly 
was the life of the bouse.’”’ 

They took a long drive down over the 
beach roads. There was a soft breeze 
coming in directly from the sea and it 
seemed to blow away their fancies and 
worries, as it blew away the fine, light 
mist that had obscured the sky. When 
they reached home it was toward sunset 
and they heard Dolly’s voice as they 
drove around by the stable, joyously pro- 
claiming her success in fishing. ‘* And 
Papa and Jim have got home,” she also 
proclaimed to her sisters when she saw 
them, ‘‘andthey’ve had an early dinner, 
they couldn’t wait.” 

‘* Have you seen them ?” asked Maud. 

‘*No, Jane told me. I’ve just got back 
myself, and we’re to go in to dinner—we 
three—right away.” 

Dolly chattered all through the dinner 
hour. She was full of her fishing success, 
and gleefully related every detail of her 
good luck—how she had caught six scup to 
Patrick’s one, and altogether had the best 
of it. She seemed to have forgotten 
everything else, all her alarm about her 
father, all her curiosity. The present 
was so much to Dolly. 

Alice regarded her with a half smile, 
and thought, ‘‘ Dolly wouldn’t fret over 
anything more than half an hour,” It 
was just as they were pushing back their 
chairs that Alice turned this thought over 
in her mind, and just at that moment— 
Alice never forgot it—Jim appeared on 
the threshold and said: 

** Dolly, Mother wants you up-stairs.”’ 

These were very commonplace words, 
but in an instant Alice knew that some- 
thing was the matter. Maud, too, felt 
this something. Only Dolly felt nothing. 
She was fullof her fishing prowess, and 
bent upon telling Jim the story of it. 

‘* Six scup Jim—I caught six scup more 
than Patrick,” she burst forth; but Jim 
turned away into the parlor, with the 
words, ‘‘Mother is waiting for you, 
Dolly.” 

Yes, something was the matter, and it 
was connected with Dolly. Inthe mean 
time Dolly went singing up-stairs into 
the room where not only her mother was 
waiting for her, but her father. 

‘*Oh, Papa!” she began briskly, as she 
caught sight of him, and was about to 
fling her arms around his neck, when he 
suduenly pushed a chair forward and 
said: ‘* Sit down, Dolly, I want to have a 
talk with you.” 

Dolly opened her eyes wide with amaze- 
ment. 

** Dolly, I want to ask you to try and 
recall your conversation with Prescott 
Burney, at, the garden-party, the first of 
the week.” 

‘* With Prescott Burney ?” 

Dolly was as yet entirely unconscious 
and forgetful. 

** Yes, with Prescott Burney, what did 
you tell him about mines, about the Good 
Luck mines?” 

Arush of recollection came over Miss 
Dolly. ‘‘Oh!” then she stopped. 

‘* Well, what was it?” 

‘*J—I—told him what I heard you tell 
Mamma one day before the garden- 
party.” 

‘* What did I tell your mother?” 





‘You told her that the Good Luck 





mines didn’t pay, and when she asked 
you if they wouldn’t come up agai, you 
said that they’d gone up entirely and 
never would be worth anything again. I 
remember exactly, Papa, because she 
asked about the Star mines im the first 
place, and then the Good Luck, and I 
wasn’t interested until I heard the name 
‘Good Luck,’ and then I remembered 
that was my mine—where my shares 
were, and my heart jumped, and when 
you said it didn’t pay now, and Mamma 
asked you if they wouldn’t come up 
again, I was so anxious, and I felt so im- 
patient, because just then Alice called 
out to me to throw her hat duwn to her, 
and when I had got it and thrown it 
down, and turned back into the room 
again, I heard you say just this, 

***Gone up entirely—never’ll be worth 
anything again.’” 

‘Yes, yes, I see; while you looked out 
of the window and talked to Alice, you 
lost the remainder of my sentence, and 
heard only the answer to another ques- 
tion. When your mother asked me in 
reference to the Good Luck—‘ They’ll 
come up again, won’t they? I answered 
at once, ‘ Yes, certainly, there’s no doubt 
about the Good Luck mines? To your 
mother’s next question, ‘ And how about 
the St. Elmo? I made the reply that you 
heard, ‘Gone up entirely; never’ll be 
worth anything again.’” 

‘‘Oh, Papa, Papa, I’m so, so surry! 
Won’t you forgive me?” 

‘* It isn’t a question of forgiveness now, 
Dolly. Parents can forgive their chil- 
dren a great deal, but that doesn’t undo 
the mischief, the trouble they may have 
made.” 

**Oh, Papa, have I made trouble for 
you ?” 

‘*You have come near to ruining me, 
Dolly. See here,” and Mr. Lorton handed 
to Dolly a New York daily paper, point- 
ing, as he did so, to a paragraph marked 
round with a blue pencil. Read it aloud 
Dolly.” And Dolly read: 

“Tt is rumored on good authority that the 
Good Luck minesin which many Eastern 
people are heavily interested, and on which 
hopes of big profits are built, is but another 
of those inflated speculations pushed on the 
market by clever stock engineering with 
but little backing. Holders of shares wiil 
be lucky in getting rid of it.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause after Dolly 
had ceased reading, then Mr. Lorton 
went on: 

‘* Two days after the garden-party I saw 

that paragraph. I was astounded, for I 
knew there wasn’t a flaw in the Good 
Luck mines; and I was also horrified, as I 
might well be, for I was the man who had 
put theGood Luck mines on the market. 
I thought, of course, that some very bold 
enemy was at work, and that night I took 
Jim to New York with me to see if we 
could ferret out the matter. I had, too, 
to prepare a contradiction of the para- 
graph that would bear unmistakable 
proofs of the solidity of the Good Luck, 
and thus give at the same time therascally 
motive of the author of the paragraph. The 
first move we made was to goto the editor 
of the paper where the paragraph had 
appeared. We succeeded in discovering 
that the person who wrote the paragraph 
had received his information from a young 
man whose father had just invested large- 
ly in the mines, This young man was 
Prescott Burney. My astonishment in- 
creased, for I had only the month before 
sent to Mr. Burney, who was in London, 
acomplete showing of the condition of 
the mines, and had had a cable reply 
requesting me to secure him twenty 
more shares. The next thing was to get 
at Prescott Burney. This proved no easy 
task. We discovered that he was in New 
York, however, and at last Jim found 
him at the Brevoort House, and at once 
and with a great deal of indignation 
asked him from what authority he had met 
that damaging statement about the Good 
Luck mines. Burney instantly and pret- 
ty sharply answered, ‘From your own 
sister, Mr. Lorton.’ ” 


‘‘He then gave a detailed account of his 
conversation with you, and confessed that 
he thought he had not only received proof 
in that conversation of the worthlessness 
of the mines, but of my double dealing, 








and, acting on this belief, he immedia: 
started for New York, and at the same 
time cabled to his father his—supposeq— 
discovery. On the boat that night, he 
met a young man, a college friend who is 
connected with the paper I just handeq 
you. Full of his subject he told hig friend 
of this supposed discovery in relation to 
the Good Luck mines. The rash young 
journalist at once made use of it in the 
paragraph you have seen. When Jim had 
heard Burney’s story he asked him to go 
with him to my office. There I had wait. 
ing my proofs of the mines’ solid valye 
and several witnesses and vouchers of 
widely known probity and Sagacity, 
Young Burney at once saw that there had 
been a mistake. And then and there, 
Dolly, it became necessary for me to tel} 
those assembled gentlemen that my 
youngest daughter, who had’ given thig 
false impression, must have overheard 
portions of conversations at different 
times, about different mines, and in that 
way had got things mixed up, as, I wag 
sorry to say, was her careless habit~g 
habit that had often brought you into 
difficulties with your brother and sisters, 
and that we had overlooked too much, 
because you were so young. Dolly, you 
can never know what pain it gave me to 
have to speak to strangers like this about 
my little daughter, to have to”—but 
all at once Mr. Lorton’s voice faltered, 
and Dolly looked up to see her father 
her father whom she had never seen but 
with a bright, almost a gay face—over- 
come by an emotion that made him for 
the time look like an old man. And it 
was she who had done _ this—she, hig 
‘little daughter ” whom he had loved and 
who loved him. Dolly did not now think 
of bursting forth with exclamations and 
cries for forgiveness. She didn’t think 
of anything just then but what she had 
done and her father’s suffering through 
it. To make exclamations, to cry out for 
forgiveness would not help to mend mat- 
ters, she fully realized. What could she 
ao, what cowld she say ? 

This is what she did, this is what she 
said. While her father’s head was stil 
bowed and his eyes covered, she went up 
to him, and put a little, cold, trembling 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘** Papa, I don’t deserve that you should 
trust me now, but I want you to believe 
that I will try. Oh, I will try”—and here 
Dolly’s voice also faltered as her father’s 
had done. 

Both mother and father looked up at 
Dolly as she spoke. Something, what 
was it, that they saw in her face gave 
them a feeling that she had suddenly le 
come something more than a foolish 
child with no idea but of her own present 
pleasure, and as she repeated, “Oh, I 
will try,” they knew that for the first 
time she had a clear sense of her own 
weakness—and with this sense had arisen 
that humility which always accompanies 
self-knowledge. Heretofore, when she 
had gone wrong she had been so confident 
that she should never go wrong again; 80 
ready to promise, to say: ‘‘ Oh, please for- 
give me; I’m so sorry; I didn’t mean any 
harm, and I’ll never, never do so again!” 

But now her easy self-confidence bad 
vanished, and in place of it was self-dis- 
trust, a healthy self-distrust, from which 
had arisen that cry, ‘‘ On, I will try.” 

And Dolly did try. It wasn’t only for 
a day, a week ora month. She tried for 
many, many months to remember when 
not to speak, to check that chattering 
tongue, and the vanity that set it going. 

It was only natural with the tragic ex- 
perience the family had had of what that 
tongue could do, that for a long, long 
time, if any of them were talking upo? 
subjects of the least importance when 
Dolly came into the room, they would 
suddenly change the subject to something 
unimportant. When this had happened 
two or three times, when two or three 
times she had been detained up-stalrs € 
sent away with some excuse or other if 
there were guests at table or in the par- 
lor, Dolly understood what it meant. 

‘‘Nobody wants me now,” she said, 
pitifully, to Jim one day. ae 
“Qh, come, Dolly, that’s putting it 
rather strong. We want you—er—er— 
now and then; we're a good deal older, 
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and, well, you know how it is, Dolly,” 
Jim-answered, blunderingly, not want- 
ing to be utikind. and yet not knowing 
just wiiat to say: for he; with the others, 
realized now that Dolly was trying to do 
her best. 

«Yes, I know,” responded Dolly. ‘I 
don’t blame anybody. I think you're all 
better to me than I deserve.” 

Jim-flushed. ‘Dolly, we all see now 
that you're on the right track—at last; 
that ydu realize things. But at the first” — 

“Yes, at the first, you didn’t believe I 
would remember—that I would try to do 
better. I heard you say that day after— 
after Papa talked with me—that you 
didn’t take any stock in me.” 

Jim laughed. ‘‘ Well, I didn’t, Dolly, 
that’s a fact.” 

“But you do, a little, now, don’t you, 
Jim? You think, don’t you, that I’m im- 
proving *” asked Dolly, pleadingly, and 
hfting her soft, pathetic, doggish eyes in 

a wistful glance to Jim’s face. 

jim laughed again, but there was a 
queef sound in the laugh, and; to Dolly's 
wirprise; he suddenly put his arm around 
her and gave her a little hug, as he an- 
swered: 

“Yes, Dolly, ’'m beginning to take a 
little, just a little stock in You, and we 
all think you’re improving.” 

“By Jove!” hecried a little later as he 
repeated this conversation to Alice and 
Maud, ‘‘ Doll's having a hard fight and 
she’s going through it with good pluck, 
and I believe she'll come out all right.” 

‘** Of course she will,” cried Maud, with 
eager warmth. Alice was silent for a 
moment, and then with unwonted energy 
she burst forth: 

‘** Dolly’s behaving like a little lady.” 

**No, like a little gentleman,” laughed 
Jim. 

His sisters exchanged amused glances, 
for they knew that this was Jim’s high- 
est praise for anybody’s good behavior, 


“ like a little gentleman,” and if he could | 


say this of Dolly, he had, indeed, begun 
to believe in her, or in bis young man- 
nish way of speech “ to take stock in her.” 
And if doubting, critical Jim could say 
this, Dolly must certainly be improving. 
But not yet is she entirely ‘‘out of the 
wood.” She has still to struggle against 
that “‘ gift of language,” and she has still 
to bear the pains and penalties it has in- 
flicted, still to feel herself set aside, and 
now and then avoided as a little dangerous. 
BosToN, MASs. 
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BLANK PUZZLE. 
COMPOUND words. The first half in the 
first blank, the second in the second blank, 
and the whole word in the third blank. 


Communications for this department 
dressed“ Puzzles,” 


1. Do get a suitable ——for the ——. I 
should call this a neglect to the —— of the 
meeting. 

2. He seems to have a lame —, and 
should have a —— to support it. Is there 
to —— in the hall ? 

8. I see the —— is ready for market, don’t 


forget to get me some ——. I mean — not 
ina bottle, for I prefer to scrape it myself. 


4. My —, go and mend the —, for we 
must go out in the boat today. You look 
stupid enough to he dreaming over a — to 
your Eliza Jane. 

5. My dear, I have a pretty ——, and a 
Sweet little ——, and you must make a good, 
economical ——. 

6. Lock at that drunken man, he goes 
from this to that -— in his —,and I am 


afraid that he will be off the —. 

7. I wonder if it is a good sign to have 
your —— give a sound like a ——. I wish it 
would bring what the two words put to- 
gether mean, an —. 

8.“ What is that which bounds like a 
er} ? It can’t be that big —— that makes 
it.” “ What you are, you know I was 
trying to sing.’ 

9. Was there ever such a looking —— ? 
His —— is so very short that if you should 


—it an inch there would be nothing 
to waggle. 








10. There are marks of a —— wheel in the 
mud of the —, it is strange when nobody 
80es this way. Ah! hereisa , & party of 
Sportsmen have been here. 

11. I just had it — in my —. I would 
Rot have such an —— go by without resent- 
ing it, 


‘NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 17, 2, 19, 8, 21, 12 compose a body of 
mén Who keep the peace. 

My 21, 90, 10, 7 is not a town. 

My 19, 2, 17 is to break off. 

My 9, 11, 12, 4, 16 is used on the bed; 

My 5, 10, 22 is an unwelcome visitor oti 
the eye. 

My 11, 18, 3, 14 is used to sharpen razors. 

My 21, 19, 18, 15, 12, 16 is an important 
room in the house. 

My 11, 12, 3 is éne of the feathered tribe. 

My 17; 3, 9; 16 is a part of a fence. 

My 20, 21, 12 is a cold and hard substance. 

My 11, 14, 13, 4 is a goddess. 

My 17, 2, 14, 16 is one of the long-haired 
persuasion. 

My 21, 19, 2, 6, 1, 4 is to dress. 

My 17, 4, 6, 10, 22 is to be mean. 

My whoie is a wise proverb. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 17TH. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


Paka 
MiNece 
MeDa 1 
Bere es 
FeA 5st 
CHARADE. 
Base-ball. 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
M 
| 
P —A— N 
G— ASP —S 
M—A STE R-—-S 
O— PEN —S 
O —R-—- E 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Well begun is half done. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 








For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner- 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but ———_ 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove 
restore strength and renew vitality. This at -—. is 


Paines 
elery 


ompound 


Té fills a place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
@ new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 


Send for circulars, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON: . C0. Proprieto 
BURLINGTO 
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Frederick Loeser & Co. 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers df Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A’ MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by ou 

competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system 0 

selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbatioti. 


FRFPERICK LOESHE?T ¢ 











“T wish I did.” 


THE ONLY CORRECT SHIRT 


Which fits close to the body, does not push up in the 
neck, and is made so as to prevent the bosom from 
breaking ,< or errr prling * dnlr part, is IRA PERE- 


“TI wear Perego’s Shirts.” 


GO’s BOSO Made of the best 
N. al ‘tilts Muslin, with superior quality lin n 
bosoms—piain. pique and embroidered. Our Spring 
Patierns of Fancy French Shirtings sre now open. 


128 and 130 Fulton 8&t., 


Wwaerego and 87 Sassau 8t., N.Y. 


* Send 2c. stamp for Illust. Catalogue o7 every- 
tntne nobby in Gentiemen’s Wear. Bicycle, Tennis 
and Athietic Outfits. Mention INDEPENDENT, 
















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the exress of 
Oil has been removed. It ues three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or S.gar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids az 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers ev jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 





tationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and 
Rowin C Dealers in 


a> FINE SHOES, 





Rrooklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
Cc. Burt Shoe has full 
nan e stamped on lining 
and sole of each Shoe. 
Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication. 





287 FULTON ST., 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALT 
Valuable information rr to . wearers of Attinelai 
Teeth upon the rece it of Dr. W.E. DU 
331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 39th Street, New York. 


PATENT 


SUPREME 





YEOMAN’S 


pre BE 





CLOSED. 


Ask your pg for them; if he has not got 
send to or cal! on 


E. YEOMAN, eSHiGAGOs Ieee 








Send for Catalogue. 


Woven Wire, = and Supporting Springs. 


KOR SEWING MACHINES, 





Pe ge ny Wonder. Makes werk a Pleas: 
Does twice as much. A little Electric Motor 
which Tuhs eye’ er Wolpelen Machine silently, —"< 
eee, light, simple. chea ast# 
forever. t. 8 re- 
‘g mac achine will run “ast or slow, 
d Start and stop at bn Serfect controt of speed. 
if hurried with work if wit run 12 E Srercune 2 va 
SECOND EASILY. No more Foot Power. 
Muscular Labor. No,more weary, exhausting’ tread- 
les, destroying health and pleasure. ahd rr AR: 
ing the strength of threé women in ead our. 
PROVED BY THE MEDICA FRATERNITY 


Sasop 4 
indorsed by leading physic clans. ae ™ for pam 4 
agnetie 


eT 


BNL 


Only good agents wan 
gine Co., Grand Rapide: wick. 








It... = Avetus CHicAGON 


ANSON S.HoPKINS.Ger!l, 
Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Z 


“4 ZEN. MAAS y. 


MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No-SMOKE NO SMELL 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OIL STOVE MADE:..AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE SUMMER? 


Burlington 


houte 
C.B.& Q.F.R. 


Atithe Resorts of Colorado. 


MANITOU SPRINGS, 


GARDEN OF THE GODS, 
WAGON WHEEL GAP, 





ESTES PARK, 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS. 
IDAHO SPRINGS. 


How Shall We Reach Them ? 


By the fast trains of the Burlington Route, C., B. and Q R: R. 


It is 


the only line running sleeping cars daily between Chicago and Denver with- 


EXCURSION RATES. 


During the summer months the Burlington Route, C., B. and Q. R. R. 
sells round-trip excursion tickets from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake and Ogden at a low rate. They can 
be obtained of any coupon ticket agent of connecting lines. 

For further information regarding the resorts of Colorado, and how to 


out change. 


reach them, address 


E. J. SWORDS, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 317;8roadway, New York. 
H. D. BADGLEY, New England Pass. Ag’t, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
PAULIMORTON, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, C., Band Q. R. R., Chicago, III. 


SEND SIX OENTS IN POSTAGE STAMPS TO PAUL MORTON, CHICAGO, FOR AN 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT COLORADO AND THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 





A SELECT PARTY ‘i0 fns 


| EGY e Holy Land, Greece, Turkey 
the Nile, and the Chief Coun- 


tries and Cities of Continental Europe, Oct. 


will sail for a 
WINTER in 


FRANCE, ITALY, SICILY, 


& other delightful winter resorts, Dec. 29. Send forcir- 
cular. E,. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH 



























CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PECIFIC R’t 


Its main lines and branches include CHivAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAK RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. AlJl trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Great Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire nger equi it of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Biov-«{ Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 





E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Geni Manager. Sn tet & Pass. Agt 





The_ Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 

man Families, A horming romance illustrative 

fe, sent free on receipt 

of postage (four cents), E. 0. MCCORMICK, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, Ills. 


ZX MIGIIGAN 
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To Teachers and Others 


THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 
COLORADO 


AND THE 


Iron Mountain Route 


TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. 


Offer unsurpassed advantages for going or return- 
ing to the National Educational Association 


‘Meeting in San Francisco July Ivth to 2th, 


from St, Louis, Call on or address, 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 


391 Broadway, New York, 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. A., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 

WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc. 

STATE OF INDIANA, Thursaay. May 24th,4 P.M. 
STATE UF PENNSYLVANIA, Th, May list, 10 A.M. 

Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
statereom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all partsof Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
ted and indorsed by thousands of housekee 
Our grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him fort 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphig, 











Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 

hints, suggestions or information that will 

make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL HINTS. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





WHEN To CuT GRAss—The practice of 
most good farmers is to cut grass early, as 
soon as itisin bloom. The quality of the 
hay is not only better, but by starting early 
there is more time for cutting, curing and 
securing. In summing up the results of 
analyses of nearly all the cultivated grasses, 
the analytical chemist of the Agricultural 
Bureau says it is apparent that in most 
cases the time of bloom or thereabouts is 
the fittest for cutting in order to obtain 
the most nourishment and largest relative- 
ly profitable crops, and for the following 
reasons: 

The amount of water has diminished and 
the shrinkage will, therefore, be less. The 
weight of the crop will be largest in pro- 
portion to the nutritive value of its con- 
stituents. The amount of nitrogen not 
present as albuminoids, will be at its lowest 
point; fiber will not beso excessive as to 
prevent digestion, and the nutritive ratio 
will be more advantageous. If cut earlier 
the shrinkage is larger, altho the fiber is 
less and the albumen a little larger. The 
palatability may be increased, but the total 
nutriments to the acre will not be so large 
and the nutritive ratio will be more abuor- 
mal. The disadvantages of late cutting 
are evident in the increase of fiber, destroy- 
ing the digestibility of the nutriments and 
the falling off of the albumen by conver- 
sion into amides. This is not made up by 
the largest crop cut. 

To hay-making readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT we would also commend this bit 
of timely and sensible advice from the New 
England Homestead:Cut the hay early when 
the crop is very light, plow, harrow well, 
broadcast on what manure you can scrape 
up (or any good fertilizer will pay) and 
plant to fodder corn or millet. Both crops 
will be off in season for fali seeding, when 
the manure made through the summer 
will come into good use. This is the best 
way totreat fields that are nearly ruined 
by the drouth of former seasons, unless you 
have manureand time enough to grow a 
hoed crop. 

CorRN CULTURE.—Now that the season 
has come for cultivating the great national 
cereal, Indian corn, hints as to the best 
modes are in order. Level and shallow 
culture seem to be gaining favor. As to 
depth a Western contemporary thinks the 
deep working of the corn crop is injurious, 
It tears away roots that are needed to hur- 
ry the growth of the corn, and it tends to 
hasten evaporation, If ground is well 
prepared for planting, the shallow working 
which will keep the surface loose and de- 
stroy the weeds is the best. Itis a mistake 
to run the teeth or shovels away down 
where the roots ought to enjoy absolute 
freedom. 

SOILING vs. PASTURING FOR MILK.—It is 
stated that Prof. W. A. Henry, of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station, last summer 
kept six cows, three by pasturing and three 
by soiling, having the quality of the two 
herds as nearly equal as possible. The re- 
sult was a product of 1,779 pounds of milk 
from one acre of pasture, producing 82 
pounds of butter, while one acre in soiling 
crops gave him 4,782 pounds of milk, which 
made 196 pounds of butter. The pasture 
was the best blue grass, capable of carrying 
acow per acre through the season under 
favorable weather conditions. 

How To GRow STRAWBERRIES.—Mr. P. M, 
Augur, State Pomologist of Connecticut, 
and a noted strawberry grower, thus tells 
how he obtained $1,200 worth of that popu- 
lar berry per acre: “‘1. Use only such vari- 
eties as will respond to generous treatment. 
2. Plant early of sach kinds as by feeding 
will give a pint and a half of berries from 
a plant. %. Apply and mix thoroughly 
with the soil an abundance of best horse 
manure. 4. Set the plauts in rows two feet 
by one and a half, and nip all runners. 5. 
Hoe, up to freezing, and then mulch until 
the ground ceases to freeze in the spring, 
and re-mulch when the fruit is half-grown. 
6. Allow the plants to fruit but once. 7. 
Get stock plants from those not allowed to 
fruit. 

POISONING INSECTS.—A very small amount 
of arsenical poison is enough to kill if it is 
eaten by the insect. According to Profes- 
sor Barrows, a very common error is in 
using too much. A lavish use of these 
poisons is upnecessary, expensive, injuri- 





ous to the plants, and often dangerous to 
poultry, stock, or even to the operator him- 
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self. At first the professor diluted 
green with 50, then with 100, then with 150 
and then 200 parts by weight of plaster 
The next season he found one pound of Lon. 
don purple, thoroughly mixed with a bar 
rel of plaster, strong enough. : 

FLAX AND HEMP.—Increased attention 
is being given to the culture of flax ang 
hemp, n.any farmers substituting them for 
other crops. The Flax and Hemp Spinner,’ 
and Growers’ Association held a meeting 
in Chicago some time ago, the main Purpose 
of which seems to have been to devise ways 
to influence buyers to oppose any reduction 
of the tariff on foreign fibers. A commit- 
tee was appointed to collate information rel- 
ative to the procuring of seed, Planting 
care and handling of flax and hemp for 
fiber exclusively, etc. The samples of Classi- 
fied flax and hemp on exhibition at the 
meeting were subsequently sent to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the use of the Schoo} 
of Agriculture connected with that insti. 
tution. 

DORSET SHEEP.—It.is stated that two men 
in New York, one in New Jersey, and one in 
Canada have lately imported Dorset Sheep, 
They are best adapted to mountainous rm 
gions, have heavy horns, and growa light 
fleece, but produce mutton of excellent 
quality. ‘These sheep will have to be aceli- 
mated, after which they may have a good 
influence on the sheep of their vicinage, 
They are said to be remarkably prolific and 
good for early lambs. The breed has long 
been grown in Dorsetshire, England, and 
known as a race of sheep peculiar to itself, 

DISTINCT BREEDS OF Cows.—Mr. E. Bur- 
nett, a noted New England breeder, ex. 
presses the belief that the dairy cow and the 
beef animal are as distinct as the thorough- 
bred race horse and the draft horse; and he 
adds that in many respects, on comparing 
these, the similarity is very marked. The 
fiue, delicate organization of the modd 
dairy cow resembles that of the thorough- 
“bred race horse, and that of the beef animal 
the easy-going disposition of the draft 
horse. 


an 





FORCING RHUBARB AND AS 
PARAGUS. 





IN these days of low prices for nearlya 
horticultural products, it behooves both th 
florist and truck grower to use every meats 
to help out the unfortunate condition of 
affairs—a condition brought about in the 
florist’s department, particularly in grow- 
ing cut flowers for market in the vicinity of 
large cities, by over-production, while in the 
fruit and vegetable department in the past 
ten years, I think the depreciation in price 
is undoubtedly due to the immense areas 
now cultivated in the Southern States, and 
that these products are shipped to New York 
and other large cities about three or four 
weeks before the local crop is ready, thus 
blunting the edge of the appetite, so that 
when our home-grown crops of fruits 
vegetables come in they are less valued, 
They are now grown to such an extent that 
it is doubtful if the prices realized average 
much more than at the North; but laborin 
the South costs as yet but about one-half its 
cost at the North, and land probably not 
one-tenth as much as it does in the vicinity 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
where nearly all market gardeners yet pay 
fifty dollars per acre rent per annum, and 
in many cases without aslease. But be it 
as it may, the fact remains that the grow- 
ing of fruits and vegetables in the South 
has seriously damaged the Northern grow- 
ers whose main reliance to make ends meet 
now is in cultivating under glass, either by 
the use of hot-beds, cold-frames or greet- 
houses, and it is the adaptation of these to 
the culture of rhubarb and asparagus to 
which I will now refer. 

About the first week in April I happened 
to call on an old market gardener, whothat 
day had just begun to make his first pulling 
of rhubarb from hot-beds, which had beeD 
put down about thirty days before. It was 
then selling, he said, at one dollar per 
bunch, and he was getting fifteen bunches 
from each of his 3x5 feet sashes. Aspara 
gus, he claimed, paid even better. 

Now, altho hot-beds will answer every 
purpose for forcing rhubarb and asparagus, 
it is short-sighted economy to use them at 
this day for suck purposes. The modern 
greenhouse, twenty feet wide, heated by & 
tlue is even better than a hot-bed, and when 
heated by steam or hot water is infinitely 
better, because you can use and control : 
greenhouse in all weathers, and above al 
you can make it produce a double crop bY 
growing lettuce, radishes, or flowering 
plants, if so desired on the top of the 
benches, while rhubarb and asparagus CaP 
be grown under the benches, as they require 
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‘at and asparagus is profitable, is that it 


the foresight of some years of prep- 
on before the roots are large enough 
If to be done on a large scale, the 
cheapest way to go at it is to sow the seed 
th of rhubarb and asparagus) on well en- 
riched and deeply cultivated land; sow 
rather thickly in rows about three feet 
apart and thin the young plants out the 
frst season to three or four inches, next 
n thin out again, so that the plants 
will stand fifteen inches apart in the rows. 
In three or four years from the time 
of sowing, according to the quality of the 
jand, the roots will be large enough to force, 
put in lifting them up, only every 
other plant should be taken, which will 
then leave the plants standing thirty 
inches apart in the rows, and three 
feet between. This space will be none too 
uch for the full developanent of the re- 
maining routs, as the larger they are, the 
more numerous and stroug will the roots of 
the rhubarb and the shoots of the aspara- 
be. Of course they must be dug from 
the ground before the severe weather sets in 
jn the fall, in this latitude not later than the 
end of November; but as they should not be 
taken in to force until January, they must 
beplaced in some dry and sheltered place, 
and covered completely with twelve or fif- 
teen inches of leaves, which will be sufficient 
toexclude frost from the roots until the time 
ofstarting them in heat force. This may 
be begun about January Ist, all that is nec- 
esary being to jam the roots as close to- 
gether as possible on the damp flooring 
under the greenhouse benches. It is not 
necessary to shake any soil over them, if the 
roots are closely packed together, and they 
are not likely to need water except such of 
them as are near to flue or pipes. 

The first lot, put in January last, will be 
ready by February 15tb, if the temperature 
has averaged 70 degrees. This crop can be 
gathered in about two weeks, so that the 
roots can be,taken out and thrown away (as 
after forcing, they are of little value), and 
the space filled up again with the roots 
from outside. This second crop, if put in 
March 1st, will be marketable from the 5th 
to the 15th of April, at which time ftorced 
rhubarb and asparagus usually sells higher 
than in February. 

it will be seen that the main expense in 
thubarb and asparagus forcing is to keep 
up the supply of the roots grown in the 
open ground. To do that, new sowings 
must be made every year, and the whole 
process of growing the plants to the forcing 
size gone through as already described. 

When an abundance of strong roots of 
rhubarb or asparagus can be grown ata 
moderate cost, where land is cheap, it must 
for a long time continue to bea most, profit- 
able crop, if gone into in a thorough man- 
ner. Noslipshod work will do; the care of 
the young seedlings, the weeding and culti- 
vating, must be continued year after year, 
until the roots get to the forcing size. This 
is the sole reason why the crop is so un- 
failingly profitable, because not one grower 
in one hundred can afford to wait, or has 
the patience to do so. 

Of course, your amateur readers can apply 
the same instructions given for a market 
crop for what might be wanted for private 
use, and even if no greenhouse is at hand, 
& warm cellar with a furnace in it will an- 
swer Just as well as a greenhouse. In such 
cases, it will be more convenient to pack 
the roots closely in boxes, and sift enough 
of fine soil or sand over the roots to fill up 
the interstices, as they will dry quicker in 
boxes in a cellar than on the damp floors 

under greenhouse benches. 

Itis not very easy to get exactly at what 
agreenhouse forced with rhubarb or aspar- 
agus will pay per square foot, as, of course, 
much depends on where it is sold, and the 
quality of the crop. I think it is safe to say 
thas this crop forced even under the benches 
will give an average of seventy-five cents 
Per square foot of space, which, if two crops 
are taken, will make $1.50 per square foot. 
Now, when it is known that few florists 
%& market gardeners average more tuan 
Seventy-five cents per square foot off their 
Steenhouse surface devoted to flowering 
Plants, it can be easily seen how profitable 

the forcing of rhubarb and asparagus, at 

he present prices, reallyis. And, as before 
said, the reason for this unusual price is 
assignablé to nothing else than the fact of 
the necessary preparation before the roots 
or forcing can be obtained,—PETER HEN- 
DERSON in Popular Gardening. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave thom Castoria, 


[ARMERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard F 

4 ‘ ertilizers, 
siways reliable. Once used. always used. Sold 
m | fowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 
ean ness for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 
fia ¥. Send for our valuable Agricultural 
ne iBook and Rural Record (sent free) and 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 
133 Water Street, New York. 





S$. DAVIS, Jr. & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 
47th Year of the Diamond Hams. 
1,460,000 


Less bams cured during the winter season in the 
West this year than last, there having been 510,000 less 
pane passer. ane the falling off in weight equal to 
220,000, or a total of 720,000. 

The Recent Storm in the East is a warning to 
housekeepers to have a supply of CORED MEATS. 
In summer, Hams and Breakfast Bacon are 
always ready. 

Sold by leading Grocers, from_whom obtain circu- 
lars “* How to Cook the Diamond Ham.” 


MORRILL’S 
Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 
THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


The Ravages of Bugs and Insects on 
Frait and other Trees, 


IS EAS. LY APPLIED AND INEXPENS IVF. 
We Guarantee it to give Full Satis- 
faction in Every Particular. 


Put up in packages from 1 Ls en to 400 pounds. 
For price lists, circulars, etc., address 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO, 


146 Congress St., 
___BOSTON, MASS, 


ARSON’S 


PE 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATES 


At Bottom Prices. 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 
And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. Highest 
recommendations where tried side by side with other 
standard brands. Send for Catalogue. 
JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson. N Y. 











T. E. HUNT, Glen Gardner, N.J., 


BREEDER OF 


LAWN COWS. 


Registered Jersevs, Price. $90. 


TB, HUSSEY, Man’fr, 
North Berwick, Me. 














~~ | - 
Iustrated : WY ~ 


Catalogues Fite ~2ttiegelinn sama 
Hussey’s “‘Hard Metal’? Plows 


are celebrated for their superior turning capacity, 
* easy draft, ease in holding, strength and durability. 
Send for prices of Plows, Harrows and Cultivators, 

. Address as above. 











BAUGH ESO ost 
Raw Gone fheal, (ase pure.) 
Pure Dissolved few ‘ 










ulphate of Ammonia. 
Murlate of Potash. Nitrate of Seda. 
Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
OP Send for further information 
and special prices. 


BAUGH & SONS CO, ana'tmporters, PHILADELPHIA. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALEs 


50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 





the past year has fully 
sustained its high repu- 


of all kinds, Fruit Trees. 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 

For sale by our agents 
throughout the United 
= States. Pamphlets con- 
w= taining testimoniaisand 

‘< — forwarded 
ree. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


ienern! Selling Acents. Baston, Maas. 


HUSSEY’S Smoothing 
improved Attachment 
Coulter Harro’ combined. 





* Can be used together 
or separate, 
Catalogue of Plows, Harrows, and Horse Hoes, FREE, 

Address T, B, HUSSEY, NORTH BERWICK, ME. 


The ALDINE Fire-Place. 


A SANITARY SAFEGUARD. 
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ALDINE MANTP'S 00, Grand Rapids, Mich 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
China and Glass, 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, N. Y. 
CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Ooping, Hips, Valleys, etc, 














Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N. Broad St., Philadeiphia, Penn, 
IF YOU WANT A 
Trunk, Bag or Satchel, 


GU TO 
CROUCH & 

FITZGERALD, 
The Most Reliable 
Makers, 
1 CORTLANDT ST., 
CORNER BROADWAY. 
556 BROADWAY, 

BELOWPRINCE ST. 
723 SIXTH AVE., 
BELCW 2D ST. 
NEW YORK. 


[ | THE FINEST MADE | | 
COLBURN’S | 


PHILADELPHIA 











MUSTARD 





[KING OF GONDIMENTS 
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Professor of 


Professor of ty yz and 
e 


° red L. Loomis, 
University of the City of New York, &c. “ For 


“I haye for some time made use 0: 
tions of the Nervous System complicated with 
=e Gowty Diathesis. _ The results have been eminently satisfact 


ast as BUFFALO [ITHIA WATER 


Dr. William A. Bonment, of New York, Surgeon-General of U. 8. Army (Retired), 


eases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
Universit , York, &c. 
e Buffalo Lithia Water in casesof affec- 
Bright’s Diseaze of the Kidneys, or 


Practica ‘Medicine in the Medical Department of the 


past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the 


e. 
treatment of Chronic Interstitial Nephritis (third stage of Bright’s Disease), occurring in Gouty and Rheuma- 
tre subjects, with the most marked benefit. In all.Gouty and Rheumatic Afections, I regard it as highly efficactous. 


Water in Cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 





THOS. F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VA, 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


TO RENT FOR THE SEASON,—A very 
gos cottage, neatly furnished, on a farm in 
e 





Room for horses and carriage. A very de ble 
place for a medium or small family. For particulars 
address H. V. D, REED, Amenia Union, Dutchess 


County, N. Y. 
SUMMER HOMES FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 
Beautifully Illustrated, Instructive and 
Readable, 

CONTAINING VALUABLE INFORMATION AS TO 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER, 


With a complete list of Summer Hotels and Boarding 
Houses: 

In the Catskills, in the Waltkill Volter: in 
the Susquehanna Valley, iu the Adi- 
rondacks, in the Mohawk Valley, 
at saratoga and Lake George, 
and along the West Shore of the Hudson River. 
CONTAINS THE MOST COMPLETE MAP OF THE 
CATSKILLS EVER PUBLISHED, 


Send your address, with five cents in stamps, to H. 
B. AGOE, General Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 363 
Broad way, New York, and a copy will be mailed to 
you as soon as issued. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QOORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 

















One Month....... 3 3 One Year 
hree Months.... 75 Two Years. 
Four Months 


10 Three Years 
50 


eS RE | ee 

Nine Months......225 Five Years 

Single Copies 10 cents. 

IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 

SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 

RATES. 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
62" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


2” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 


Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 


Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address 


P.-0, Box 2787, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by cord sring from 
our Club-List. 








_, 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Gamers Advertisements. | Last Page& Business Notice 


ID. cocccccccccccscces eRel BF MMB cede ccaces sessed 
4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c, 


m 

183 three months)5c.|13. “(three on 
Seas SE ee 
> welve “ 152 “ (twelve“ )....66c 


READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... ewe DOLLARS PER AGATB 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files : or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 








States, on the receipt ef one dollar each. 





























































































































THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powoer never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ord!- 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 


multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate } 


wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 





JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands, . For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes, 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 





NEW INVENTION inLACING 


Ww. S. A. . CORSET 


(PRICE, ONE DOLLAR), 


can be changed from 
tight to loose-fitting in 
five secenda, without re- 
moviug from the person. 
NKVER REQV IRES 
NEW LACES or STEELS 





Laces will not SHOW 
THROUGH the DRESS, 
Needs ne breaking in, 
The healthiest, best-fit- 
ing and most comforta- 
ble Corset made, 


The SELF ADJUSTING CORSET CO., 
120 Franklin Street, N. Y. 
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ON UNITED STATES HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
ARITHMETIC, ENGLISH GRAM) MAR, THEORY 
AND PRAC TICE OF TEAC HING, PH YSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. PRICE, EACH. SCENTS. These 
Question Books are absolutely without « rival in pre- 
pering for Examinations, for reviewing pupis in 


School, or for use 28 Rererence Books, They cin be 
sold in’ eve ry family that has children to oi ate. 
The author of these b eons isan e xperienced teacher. 
Circulars mailed tree. THe BURROWS BRoTH- 
ERS Co., Publishers yas Booksellers, Euclid Aven ue, 
Cleveland, O. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


‘LAWN TENNIS & CROQUET SET SETS. 


out-door games of all descriptio 


B A S a BALL & BOATING OUTFITS 


best grades at lowest prices. 


F 1S PING Rods, TACKLE, ETc. 


all modern styles and improvements. 


q UNS & Hunters’Accoutrements 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. 


JENNEY & CRAHAM CUN CO., Chicago. 
Send for Conamagen, and mention this ane 


MATERIALS, | 


with self-adjusting back | 











. HEALTH, HOUOGH & FORD, ax your dealer 
COMFORT, : tor them, or send 
ECONOMY. a postal card to 
A Pretty Foot us for the address 
[with a Pertect 
Fitting Shoe, is of firm selling our 
host deg able, Shoes. 
and car2se ob- y 
ontned Ry wear- es 
ing OUGH & ndeaienenne 
hi D's cele- ; Rochester, 
% ated shoes, i NEW ‘York. New York. 








E STERBR 00 KS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





GRANITE IRONWARE. 


IS 





a 


<2 all 


WA 





NoTe.—Our unqualified challenge for a test of all 
Send for 


Writing Machines remains wnaccepted. 
copy if interested, 


FO 


LIGHT; HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen, 


BROILING, BAKING, 
BOILING, PRESERVING, 


Manufactured only by the 


St.Louis Stamping Co.St. Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 


Cook Book and Price List Free on Application. 
_Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 








REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Lonis, (ndianapolis, Minn- 
eapolis, St.. Paul, Kansas 
City, Denver, London, 
England. 









ae vi TOp 
SAFE aud LOCK CO 


at Lowest 





AT WHOLESALE, 


We will furnish you with a first-class Safe, beantifatty |? 
finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. 
DBATH TO HIG 
Wanted names and addresses of all who have no safes. 
We pay no commission to agents, but sell direct to the user i$ 
holesale Prices. Every safe is guaranteed. 1 
Send for Catalogue and mention this paper. \$ 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK co. 31 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. jl 
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HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 


SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
wiven where wehavenoagent. If vou want 
a Cook-Steve wri‘e us. "hey will b 
ship to any point __ 

Perfectly safe. Noex 
tra insurance rate: 
where this stove is 
used. Better than a 
gas,coal or wood stove, 
Valuable and practical 
Improvements for 188. 
Write usfor catalogue. 


Hull Vapor Stove Co. 
scl Hoesans, 0 





BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the Ww. & G. Automatic. 
T he only genuine ‘*Automatic”’ Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it:—** No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs S,M. Co. 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


“We 





COLONNADE HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th. One Block 
from Penn. R.R, Station, 
American Plan, $3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 











HAW, APPLIN & Co, 


Manofacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 






Only st 00 for this s “Little B Beauly.” 
3 oo Weighs from 


02 10 4 hs. 





This Steel Bearing Brass-Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is Sarthe We on =— is justthe thing 
for House, Store or We will send one 

Express, to any us $1. 00 (nat 
its value). Catal } icles sent free. 
ress CHICA SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 








ROBINSON’ Ss ee Suit No. 1 
I — =" ae H —— 
ta SUR EC URE PLN 5 AG DY : Terry, $62. 
(Wy nnaeRarien LAB AW, . Plush, 68 

weuRaLeta. = 5 8. ©. 
and (Ca for diseases arising from an im pve state s Smalt 

of the blood. An Antidote for Malar = 

Prices, Oc, and RBwINsON a's be gent , by ‘mail, 1 * co., 
Send for C A 4 Greenwich St.. N.Y. ‘- ; ny om 











THRE (INDEPENDENT Press, 83 TO 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FUITON STREET 





FOR STEEP OR FLAT nOOFS, 


CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSoy, 
THOUSANDS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNU 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTIOS, von 


SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR,CONT 
LIST AND REFERENCES. 5° PRICE 


ACENTS W WANTED, 


M. EHRET, JR. & C0, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1788) 
19 and 21 WEST 224 St., Near 5th Ave, N.Y, 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenne, 
a 


W. & B. DOUGL 


MIDD LETOWys, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
John St., New Y 
1% Lake St., Chi ae 
MANUFACTURERS oF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Ra 
Engines, Pump “Chala 
Fixtures, Iron Pour 
Hydrants, Street 3. 











1867 ; Vienna, Aus 
and’ Centennial Eathie 


Careful Service Dodd’ g ADVE AGENCY, 


Reliable Dealing. 








265 Wash’n St. 





TERS’ TIN, STEEL 
CRED OR COPPER 


3, CPOl SY 
VAL OVI 
A ALALASALA 
SAAALAG 





oor 8 ST, ¥. 


Splendid Opportunitis 








The Country reached by th 
lines of the great Chicago ani 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements 
persons of moderate means seeh 
ing new homes, and to the capi 
talist desirous of making a salé 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Nortl.western Com 
pany will sellland excursion tick 
ets to points 1n Dakota, Nebras 
ka, Minnesota and Norther 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for § 
personal visit to the rich tem 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars cal 
be obtained on application to sr 
nearest ticket agent, or by 
dressing the General Passenget 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manage! 


H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manage. 


E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


Vi CTO BICYCLES. 





TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
182—188 Columbus Avenne, Bester: 
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